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rransmission abroad. 


MARSHAL MACMAHON’S RESIGNATION. 


ERHAPS the most remarkable fact about Marshal | detriment. 


MacManon’s resignation is the calmness with which the 
news has been received in France. There wasatime when 
the announcement would have caused a panic on every 
Exchange in Europe, and made French stock an almost un- 
saleable security. It cannot even be said that the cata- 
strophe was known so long beforehand that there was time 
to discount its significance. The news came upon all, except 
the few who were in the secret, with remarkable and 
startling suddenness. M. Duravre’s resignation had taken 
up so much attention that few persons had troubled them- 
selves about the Marsnat’s. At the utmost it was sup- 
posed that he would go if M. Duraure went, though 
even this had lately come to be disbelieved, and the 
latest theory of the Marsnat’s attitude attributed to 
him a philosophical readiness to accept any Ministry 
which the Chamber might give him, and any policy 
which his Ministers might give him. The public feeling, 
now that he has really resigned, resembles what we ma 
suppose to have been entertained by the relatives of the 
often-quoted boy when he was eaten by the wolf. Their 
surprise that he should at last have had a real cause for 
crying out must have been mingled with satisfaction that 
he was not there to cry out any more. Marshal Mac- 
Manon’s resignation has been so often hinted at that it 
had finally come to be accepted as certain that he would 
stay in office till 1880, The real wonder is, not that he 
should have gone now, but that he should not have gone 
earlier. He was not elected to fill any such commonplace 
post as that of a Constitutional President, and his taste 
for the work did not grow greater as he became more 
familiar with it. The MarsHat’s ideas of duty are perfectly 
genuine, but they are also exceedingly limited ; and it was 
only natural that they should him no further 
than the conviction that he had been made President to 
do a particular piece of work, and that, as soon as it became 
clear to him that it was beyond his power to do that work, 
his business was to resign office. Weshall know some day 
why he did not take this straightforward course on the 
13th of December, 1877; but, whatever may have been the 
motive which stood in the way, the events of this week 
show plainly that he has never really accommodated him- 
self to the new order of things. 

The particular matter on which the Marsnat has finally 
parted company from the majority of his countrymen is 
recisely one of those technical questions which no doubt 
see always worn an exaggerated importance in his eyes. 
About principles the MarsHat has never greatly troubled 
himself; but about persons he has always been ready to 
take sudden alarm. Probably if the whole administrative 
staff of the Government had genuinely accepted the Re- 
public, Marshal MacManon would have been perfectly willing 
to accept it also. But when the administrative stait 
had to os changed, and the names with which he was 
familiar had to be replaced by new ones, his constitutional- 
ism was subjected to a much harder trial than it had yet 
undergone. If the majority could have omitted the army 
from their programme, it seems that the MarsHat would 
once more have yielded. But the more opposition the 
Marsnat offered to the proposed changes in the great 
military commands, the more the majority were bent on 
effecting them. In part this determination was possibly 
due to the fear that, if the troops were left under the 


command of generals known to be hostile to the Republic, 
they might at some time or other be employed to its 
A simpler explanation, however, is that the 
majority felt that, so long as the MarswaL was allowed 
to reserve to himself any powers independent of his 
Ministers, his constitutional principles had not been 
properly tested. It did not matter how limited the 
sphere of his reserve might be; the essence of a consti- 
tutional President was that there should be no reserve at 
all. It is highly likely that one reason why M. Duraure 
offered so stout a resistance to the demand for sweeping 
dismissals in all branches of the public service was his 
conviction that the limit of the Marsuat’s pliability would 
be reached the moment that the Mixister of War came in 
with his contribution to the list. So long as the event of 
Thursday was still in the future, this was a very reason- 
able view to take. M. Duraury may naturally have thought 
that no serious harm could now come of having concealed 
Royalists or concealed Imperialists in the public service, 
whereas very great harm might conceivably come of the 
MarsHat’s resignation. Holding this opinion, it was 
natural for him to dismiss as few officials as possible, and 
to be as long as he decently could about dismissing those 
whom he had no hope of retaining. The attitude of 
the majority a fortnight ago convinced him that it was 
no longer open to him to maintain this attitude. There 
were some dismissals which the Left were prepared to 
exact at any cost, and M. Duravre rightly held that a 
popular demand which was not unreasonable in its own 
nature could not be permanently resisted merely because 
it was opposed to the wishes of the Presmpent. After 
accepting the order of the day expressing confidence in 
the determination of the Cabinet to get rid of officials who 
had compromised themselves by using their position 
under the Republic to advance interests which were not 
those of the Republic, M. Duraure had but one thing to 
do, and in doing it he very soon discovered that, though 
the Marsuat had swallowed more than one camel, he was 
as ready as ever to strain at a gnat. Though he had aban- 
doned his advisers of the 16th of May, and had consented 
to remain President under the most opposite conditions 
possible to those under which he had originally accepted 
the office, he would not sign the decree relieving of their 
functions some half-dozen commanders who had already 
held their positions for more than the statutable period. 
There is nothing really surprising in this apparent incon- 
sistency, for the MarsHAL’s virtues have always been those 
of a soldier rather than of a statesman. At last, however, 
the time had come when the country demanded civil as 
well as military excellence in its chief magistrate. The 
PresipENT had refused to be guided by a vote of the 
Chamber or by the advice of the Cabinet, and M. Duravre 
was consequently compelled to point out to him that, under 
these circumstances, neither he nor his colleagues could 
any longer retain office. Whether at this critical moment 
any one was found to advise the Marsuat to accept the 
resignation of his Ministers and to leave the Chambers to 
find their own way out of the dilemma which would thus 
be created does not appear; at all events the Marsuau 
had the good sense not to listen to any such counsels. In 
a straightforward and dignified Message he conveyed to 
the Chambers his resolution not to remain President when 
to do so involved consenting to measures which he deems 
contrary to the interests of the army, and consequently to 
those of the country. The predictions of evil which have 
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been so freely hazarded with regard to the consequences 
of the Marsnat’s resignation have as yet been signally 
falsified. In little more than three hours from the reading 
of the MarsHAL’s message the two Chambers had met in 
Congress, and had elected M. Grivy President of the Re- 
ublic. 
. The calmness with which this great crisis has been 
assed through is the most striking evidence that has yet 
mn given of the stability of the new institutions in 
France. For some time after Marshal MacManon became 
President, it used to be considered that the election of his 
successor would plunge the country into the most dis- 
astrous confusion. The Marsuat was the sole breakwater 


that could withstand the conflicting tides of personal 


ambition and party passion. If any section of the French 
public still cherish this view, the incidents of Thursday 
must have gone some way to disabuse them of it. 
Nowhere could the election of a chief magistrate have been 
more quietly conducted. The Left were for once conscious 
how much depended on their calmness. It is not, however, 
to the immediate crisis that the need for calmness will be 
restricted. It has been proved that the transfer of power 
from one President to another is no necessary occasion of 
disturbance ; it has still to be proved that the sense of 
triumph natural to men who have just gained so great a 
victory is equally consistent with the moderation and self- 
restraint without which the fruits of victory cannot be 
harvested. These qualities will very shortly be put to a 
decisive test. All that the party against whom the at- 
tempt of the 16th of May was directed can reasonably 
desire has now been obtained. It has been shown how 
completely the authors of that movement mistook the 
feeling of the country, and how capable the country was 
of asserting its real wishes in contradistinction to those 
which were falsely attributed to it. The last survivor of 
that misguided attempt has now passed from the official 
stage, and with his retirement the animosities with which 
the 16th of May is associated may well be buried. The pro- 
secution or the abandonment of the impeachment of the 
Duke of Brociiz and his colleagues are the alternatives 
between which the Left have now to make their choice ; 
and it would be difficult to overrate the gravity of the 
issues which hang upon the result. 


THE ZULU WAR. 


y ew Zalu war which has probably by this time begun 
is a not inconsiderable addition to the many troubles 
of the present time. There is no reason to doubt of ulti- 
mate success. Lord CHELMsFOoRD, who is believed to bea 
skilful and vigorous commander, disposes of 20,000 men, 
including a considerable regular force. Some anxiety is 
expressed as to the efficiency and fidelity of the native 
levies ; but it must be assumed that those who are best 
ualified to judge have reason for trusting them. The 
UEEN’s troops alone could easily dispose of the Zulu army 
if they could meet it in the open field ; but Crerewayo will 
mths. a take advantage of superior knowledge of the 
country to harass the invading force by guerilla warfare. 
The operations against his insubordinate chief Secocornt 
have not been brilliantly successful; and native enemies 
probably derive confidence from the defeat of the Trans- 
vaal hers immediately before the English annexa- 
tion of the territory of the Republic. It would not 
be safe to rely on the energetic co-operation of the 
Government of the Cape, although it is wholly for 
the sake of the South African colonies that the Im- 
ial Government undergoes a certain risk and a 
considerable expense. Natal is more immediately inte- 
rested in breaking the Zulu power, especially because the 
native inhabitants of the colony are of the same race and 
language. The people of the Transvaal, who are in a sense 
principals in the contest, are probably not yet reconciled 
to English sovereignty. They have never fully acknow- 
ledged their own fnability to resist the Zulus, and some 
of them are naturally dissatisfied with the impartiality of 
Sir Barrie Frere’s boundary award. The brunt of the 
war will be borne by the regular troops, but there is 
reason to hope that the native auxiliaries will be service- 
able, and among the colonial volunteers some will probably 
distinguish themselves by intelligence and enterprise. 
The best proof of the necessity of the war is the determi- 
nation of Sir BartLe Frere to reduce the Zulu Kixe to 


submission. The Hicu Commissioner probably satisfied 
himself that a collision was inevitable, and he determined 
to begin the struggle when his own force was unusually 
large. 

One of the main causes of the war is the annexation of 
the Transvaal. Crrewayo, on succeeding a few years ago 
to his father Panpa, thought it expedient to acquire mili- 
tary reputation by war with some of his neighbonrs ; and 
constant frontier quarrels with the Dutch settlers seemed 
likely to furnish him with a pretext for hostilities. At the 
same time he courted the friendship of the Government of 
Natal, which had, atthe request of the Zulu chiefs, con- 
curred in his elevation to the throne. He probably relied 
on the jealousy of one another which may have been 
entertained by the English and the Dutch; and he may 
perhaps not have appreciated the sympathy which never- 
theless unites the white races when any of them are 
threatened by savages. The influence of his English 
allies had, down to the time of the war between SECOCOENI 
and the Transvaal, restrained Crrewayo from an open 
rupture with the Republic, and he was even induced 
to refer the delimitation of the frontier to the arbitration 
of the Lieutenant-Governor of NataL; but there can be 
little doubt that he would by this time have invaded the 
Transvaal if it had retained its independence. Although 
by the annexation the Colonial Government became to a 
certain extent a party to the dispute, the arbitration pro- 
ceeded; and the award lately published by the Lirzvrrnant- 
Governor forms one of the grounds of war, although, ifit stood 
alone, it might perhaps not be unsatisfactory to the Zulu 
Krxc. He has never relinquished his scheme of acquiring 
for himself military reputation; but he has hesitated to 
commit himself to a struggle with the English power. The 
military organization which forms the Zulu constitution 
is exclusively adapted to purposes of war and conquest. 
It was by turning all his subjects into soldiers 
that Panna formed an independent and conquering 
State; and his son perhaps dimly understands 
that it will be difficult to reign in peace over a tribe which 
is only disciplined for war. Other dominant military 
castes have ruled over subject races. The Spartans were 
served by Laconians and Helots; and the Mamelukes of 
Egypt were a garrison posted in the midst of an industrious 
population. The Zulus appear to be the inhabitants of 
the country in arms. Their system of government, if it 
deserves the name, has neither meaning nor purpose as 
long as they remain at peace. It is to dissipate the cloud 
which incessantly threatens a storm that Sir BarrLe Frere 
insists on a sweeping Zulu revolution. The ultimatum 
which CeTewaYo was to accept or reject by the 11th of 
January involved his abdication of the character of a 
military sovereign and his virtual submission to English 
supremacy. 

The voluminous document which bears the signature of 
Sir Henry Butwer has been composed or fully approved 
by Sir Barrie Frere. It was probably issued in the 
name of the Lievtenant-GoveRNoR, because it was his duty 
to make the territorial award which is now pub- 
lished at the same time with the proclamation. Although 
some of the claims of the Zulus to land are allowed, the 
districts which are ceded to the tribe will for man 
purposes remain, like the rest of the country, under English 
control. If Cerewayo were once reduced to the rank of a 
protected chief, English or Dutch settlers might. live 
with comparative safety in his dominions. It is perfectly 
certain that he will not submit if he has any hope of suc- 
cessful resistance. At the date of the latest accounts he 
was endeavouring to temporize; but Sir Bartiz Frere 
has determined to bring the dispute to a crisis, and the 
Krxe has by this time almost certainly turned to bay. The 
demands which are preferred by the Hich Commissionzr, 
and the alleged grounds of the war, are more fully under- 
stood by the potentate to whom they are addressed than 
y political amateurs in England. Perhaps Sir Barrie 

RERE might advantageously have provided against 
the adverse criticism to which his State paper will be 
exposed in newspapers and at public meetings. Indig- 
nant philanthropists will perhaps protest that a savage 
African chief as well as an Asiatic despot is entitled to 
the full benefit of the supposed rules of international law. 
The Higa Commissioxer will scarcely be able to prove 
that he has scrupulously respected the rights of Cerewayo 
as an independent sovereign. Thinking perhaps too 
exclusively of his public duty and of the interests con- 
fided to his charge, Sir Bartle Frere has not digressed 
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into a personal vindication of his motives and cunduct. 
His true apology is that he must provide for the safety of 
the colonies, even though it may be necessary to assume 
aright of acting beyond the frontier. The Zulu army | 
can choose its own time for the war which is the only | 
intelligible purpose of its institution. Sir Barrie Frere 
has pact | to take into his own hands the choice of | 
time and place,and he also determines to disarm his 
adversary instead of merely parrying his attack. | 

The offences actually committed by the Zulu Kino and > 
his subjects are not much more serious than the outrage | 
which, according to ARISTOPHANES, aroused the thunder and | 
lightning of the Olympian Perictes at the outset of the | 
Peloponnesian war. Two girls had then been carried off 
from Megara. Two refugee Zulu women have in like manner 
been seized by an armed band within English territory ; | 
and, after being grossly ill used, they are supposed to 
have been killed. The Hicu Commissioner demands in 
satisfaction the surrender of the culprits, and a fine of 
several hundred oxen. Another outrage is estimated, 
liberally enough, as equivalent to a penalty of one hundred 
oxen. It seems that two white men were stopped by 
fifteen Zulus, and detained for an hour anda half. It is 
not easy to understand why reasons so trivial should 
be alleged for grave measures which are founded 
on entirely different considerations. In the serious 
part of the ultimatum the Larurevanr- Governor 
reminds the Zulu Kine of the circumstances of 
his accession. On the death of Papa the principal 
chiefs expressed a desire that his successor should be 
“a son of the English Government.” In complying with 
their request the Governor of Narat stipulated for a 
promise equivalent to a coronation oath on the part of 
Cerrewayo, that he would practise some of the elementary | 
rules of civilized justice, and especially that accused | 
persons should be tried before they were executed. It was 
easy to foresee that the pledge would not be redeemed. 
Cerrewayo is in the habit of destroying villages against 
which he thinks that he has any cause of complaint, 
without inquiring too elaborately into the guilt or 
innocence of the inhabitants. As far as he has violated 
engagements with the English Government he gives 
occasion for remonstrance, but scarcely for war. His real 
erime consists in maintaining for wholly offensive pur- 
poses an army of 40,000 men, which apparently includes 
all his male subjects. It would seem that there 
is no hope of escape from military service, for some 
of his regiments are composed of men of fifty or even sixty 
years old. No man is allowed to marry without express 
permission from the Kine, who ordinarily withholds the 
boon till the applicant is past forty. An astute neighbour 
who might desire the extinction of a troublesome clan 


would rather encourage than discountenance forced celibacy. 
The Hien Commissioner nevertheless demands freedom of | 
marriage for the Zulus, and the immediate disbandment of 
the army. Independent savages cannot be allowed to bea 
standing nuisance to their neighbours. CrrEwayo is in- 
formed that he must admit an English Resident, that he 
must administer rational justice to his own people, and, | 
generally, that he must cease to be a bloodthirsty barbarian. | 
All these demands are morally justifiable, and even laud- 
able, though they may have few precedents in international 
jurisprudence. 


BANKRUPTCY LAW. 


memorial to the Prmte urging the 
enactment of some new law of bankruptcy free from 
the glaring defects of the present system shows an im- 
posing array of names. The leading banks and the lead- 
ing mercantile firms of the City concur in the memorial, 
which is couched in very strong terms. On the eve of a 
Session and at a time when the Government is known 
to be meditating one more of the numerous, but hitherto 
abortive, attempts to deal with this very difficult subject, 
this will have two very useful effects. It will justify 
the Government, if any justification was needed, in 
making a Bankruptcy Bill one of the principal measures 
of the Session, and in allotting the time necessary for 
its fall discussion; and it will also stimulate those who 
have to frame the Bill to make it as good a Bill 
as they can devise. The CHanceLtor, and those whom 
he may summon to consult with him, now know that 


what they may propose is eagerly expected, and that, 


if their proposal is sound and practical, they will 
gain the great credit they deserve. Hitherto the bank- 
ruptcy projects of the CuaxceLtor have been treated with 
almost equal indifference by himself, by Parliament, and 
by the public. From public motives, and prompted by the 
sad experience of the working of the present system which 
he has acquired in the discharge of his judicial daties, he 
has tried for three years running to pass a measure which 
may be adequate or not, but which has never had to stand 
the test of criticism. Noone would look at or think of a 
Bankruptcy Bill. It is indeed one of the most wearisome 
and uninyiting subjects that can be discussed, and pro- 
bably, even if the CuanceiLor had passed his Bill, he 
would have got little thanks or credit for it. Now the 
state of things in which a Bankrupiey Bill which the 
Government really means to pass will be presented is 
totally different. Recent events have made the topic of 
commercial frauds and commercial failures not only a 
matter of public interest, but a matter of ordinary every- 
day conversation. A discussion of a Bankruptcy Bill 
has come to seem as natural as a discussion on the 
French political crisis. The general assurance that 
the subject is one of national importance is greatly 
strengthened by the fact that its importance has 
been solemnly pressed on the Government by the very 
highest City firms. It has hitherto been considered rather 
beneath the level of such firms to seem to take any 
interest in such a poor, humble, shabby thing as in- 
solvency. Noone can now pretend to look down on a 
matter which appears to have kindled Messrs. Grrn and 
Messrs. BarinG into a strain of indignant eloquence. The 
Government will be sure that, if it presses a Bankruptcy 
Bill forward, Parliament and the country will wish to 
see it pressed forward, and thus the resistance of in- 
difference, which is the strongest of the adverse influences 
which the promoters of a Bankruptcy Bill have to fear, 
will have been removed. 


But no memorials from eminent merchants and no 
earnest expectation of the public can diminish the very 
great difficulties which the conception and drafting of a 
good Bankruptcy Bill inevitably present. There are three 
lines on which a Bankruptcy Bill may be framed. The 
State may take all the proceedings into its hands, or it may 
leave them to the creditors, or it may divide them between 
itself and the creditors. But before an attempt is made to 
decide on which of these three lines a Bill is to be framed, 
it must be kept in view that proceedings in bankruptcy 
fall under two quite distinct heads. There is the treatment 
of the bankrupt, and there is the realization of his assets. 
The offer of the State to the bankrupt is that he shall be 
cleared from past liabilities if he does certain things in the 
present, and has not done certain things in the past. He 
must make such disclosures and supply such information 
as will ensure his creditors getting all that can be got for 
them, and will also ensure that none but valid claims are 
satisfied. In the past he must not have acted very reck- 
lessly or fraudulently. He must not have obtained 
goods for which he knew he had no hopes of 
paying, and he must not have made away with 
property which he knew really belonged to his creditors 
and not to himself. If he is evasive in the present, or has 
been deceitful in the past, not only is he not to have the 
benefit of escape from liabilities, but he is to be punished 
for disobedience to the law. Here the difficulty is not to 
determine his duties, to define offences, and to award 
punishment. What a bankrupt ought to do, and what he 
ought not to have done, has been determined with suffi- 
cient accuracy. Ifthe law needs any emendation in this 
respect, it can easily be amended. The difficulty to be 
faced is the difficulty which besets so large a portion of 
English criminal law—who is to set it in motion? who 
is to unmask a bankrupt, or see that he is properly 
punished? Justice, again, has to be done to the creditors, 
not only in getting in money for them, but in seeing that 
no creditor gets more than he ought to get, that there are 
no fictitious claims admitted, and that the tendency in 
human nature to state claims at double their real amount 
is repressed. Here, again, it is easy to lay down the 
principles on which the law will be administered, and 
to create a court for its due administration. But 
who is to set the court in motion? Who will trouble 
himself to contest fictitious claims, or to cut down 
real claims? The first task of the legislator is 
therefore to lay down the law with regard to bank- 
rupts and their creditors, and to provide for the law. 
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when necessary, being set in motion. His second 


task is to secure the realization of the assets, and the 

rompt distribution of what comes to the creditors. 

hat the money should be got in quickly, that it should 
be divided immediately, and that the process should be 
attended with as little expense as possible, is the aim of 
the legislator. But it is a very difficult aim to secure. Who- 
ever may have the task of the realization and distribution 
of the assets confided to them must necessarily start with 
two disadvantages. The affairs ofa bankrupt are apt to be 
of a perplexing and intricate character—for a man who is 
getting into difficulties generally quits the region of clear 
and simple transactions—and they start knowing nothing 
of these affairs, and have their lesson to learn painfully 
and by degrees. They, too, and those whom they employ 
must take a great amount of trouble, and some one is sure 
to ask to be paid for this trouble. Bankruptcy proceed- 
ings cannot therefore be made to go on very quickly or 
very cheaply. The utmost that can be secured is that 
they shall go forward as quickly and at as slight a cost as 
an experienced person would pronounce reasonable. 


It is the peculiarity of the present bankruptcy law that 
it does not fulfil any one of the purposes which a good 
law would fulfil. It does not set the law in motion against 
the fraudulent bankrupt ; it does not ensure in the slightest 
degree that fictitious claims shall be rejected or real claims 
cut down. The assets are got in at the greatest possible 
expense and with the greatest possible delay, and years 
may pass away before the money that is got in is dis- 
tributed among the creditors. The State leaves the whole 
proceedings to the creditors. The creditors and the bank- 
rupt arrange everything between themselves. It can do 
the creditors no good to hurt the bankrupt. He may go 
unpunished, and may start again in life as soon as he likes, 
for all they care. So for him everything is made pleasant, 
and for many men an occasional bankruptcy is nothing 
more than an ordinary, innoxious, and very temporary 
interruption of their career. The realization of the assets 
is managed by a firm of solicitors and by trusteesappointed 
by the creditors. If the trustees happen to be zealous, 
competent, and vigilant, they get in the assets as 
quickly as they can, and divide the money when they get 
it. But it is a nuisance to be a trustee, and trustees are 
apt tobeindolent. They therefore leave everything to the 
solicitors, and the estate is eaten up with costs. If the 
trustees are also unscrupulous, they retain in their hands 
the sums which they might divide. The creditors are, as 
a rule, indifferent to what they consider a bad debt; 
they have no means of acting together ; and they are con- 
tent to put the bankrupt and his estate out of their 
thoughts, and to leave the solicitors and the trustees to 
manage matters as they please. The bankruptcy laws, 
which were originally intended to punish the bankrupt if 
he deserved punishment, and to divide his assets among 
all his creditors, have now become a machinery for white- 
washing the bankrupt without inquiry, and for dividing 
his assets among those who have the conduct of the pro- 
ceedings. Of course this statement must not be taken too 
generally. There are occasions when some one is roused 
to just indignation by the conduct of the bankrupt, and 
insists on his being punished. There are such people as 
honourable solicitors, and also such people as vigilant 
trustees. But these are exceptions to the rule; and the 
rule is that bankrupts slide through bankruptcy like 
eels, and that the assets are wasted. Experience 
shows that the plan of leaving everything to the creditors 
will not do. Experience also has shown that to leave 
everything to the State will not do, at least in the shape 
in which the interference of the State used to be applied. 
Bat, as the State must take a part in the proceedings— 
for nothing but the intervention of the State can set the 
law in motion against the bankrupt—the real question is 
how far this intervention shall extend. Let us assume 
that the first object of a bankruptcy law has been secured, 
and that the State supplies a machinery for setting the 
law in motion. It has then to be asked how the assets 
are to be realized? The creditors, acting through 
their solicitors or trustees, cannot be trusted or can- 
not manage to do this with the certainty, the prompti- 
tude, and the cheapness which the mercantile com- 
munity has a right to expect. Therefore the State 
must again intervene; and it may intervene in one of 
two ways. Either it may supply a special machinery 
of its own, a machinery of a totally different cha- 
racter from that which it offers as a guarantee that the 


law will be set in motion, a machinery efficacious for the 
peculiar purpose of dealing with assets. Or else it may 
supervise the proceedings of the representatives of the 
creditors, leaving solicitors and trustees to manage, but 
cutting down costs, watching what is done, ordering 
promptitude, and removing those who do not do their duty. 
The new Bill must proceed in one of these two directions, 
The memorial of the merchants leans to the former alter- 
native. The CHanceLtor is understood to lean to the 
latter. When his new Bill is submitted to Parliament 
the respective advantages of the two systems will be sure 
to be fully discussed, and the public will be able to judge 
between them, and at any rate will have an opportunity of 
understanding the very great practical difficulties which 
beset the adoption of either one or the other. 


MR. GLADSTONE’S LATEST CONFESSIONS. 


— editor who lately induced Mr. GiapstoNnE to pro- 
mote the sale of a new periodical by answering a 
string of questions about his career and his feelings was 
impertinent only in the sense in which Lord BraconsFietp 
has been accused of unconstitutional conduct. The House 
of Commons ratified the acts of the Minister, and Mr. 
GuapstonE has fully condoned an extraordinary in- 
trusion by acknowledging the right of a stranger 
to extort from him an autobiographical communica- 
tion. It is said, indeed, by an Irish journal which pro- 
fesses to be well informed, that Mr. GLapsTone’s answers 
were not intended for publication, and have been used 
without authority. The assertion, if true, only varies 
the form of the indiscretion which has been committed ; 
and it is not stated that Mr. Grapstone had taken any 
steps to prevent his very frank communication from 
being put to a use which was announced some weeks 
beforehand in the most public and circumstantial manner. 
When the Duke of Wettixeroy, thirty years ago, 
was the principa! recipient of promiscuous appli- 
cations, his correspondents had to content them- 
selves with the shortest and most direct rebuffs. It 
seems never to occur to Mr. GiapsToNE that there is any 
limit to the right of interference with his privacy. It 
cannot be said that the last instalment of his personal 
confessions adds much to popular knowledge except as an 
illustration of one peculiarity of character. The most 
significant part of Mr. answer is the 
fact that he thought it necessary to answer at all. 
The inquisitor is referred to a speech delivered some 
months ago at Oxford in which Mr. GLapstone offered to 
explain his transition from Conservative to subversive 
doctrines. The intelligent editor may probably have 
read the Oxford speech; but his magazine would not 
have sold better because it contained a quotation from 
the newspapers. The same statement furnished by Mr. 
GuapsToNE himself was a valuable commodity. On the 
subject of the Irish University Bill Mr. Gtapsroye is 
more indulgent to curiosity. Itseems that, perhaps alone 
among politicians of either party, he seriously believed 
that his Bill would be carried. Whether he would, 
in the event of success, have offered further boons 
to Ireland must remain a mystery. The land, the 
Established Church, and University education had been 
during the election of 1868 the three branches of the Irish 
Upas-tree. If the third stroke had been as effective as the 
measures of 1869 and 1870, Mr. GLADsTONE would probably 
have turned his attention for the time to the destruction 
of some English or Scotch institution. On the delicate 
subject of his feelings towards his old antagonist, Mr. 
Giapstone confines himself to a repudiation of the 
charge of antipathy. He would perhaps admit that he 
cherishes little sympathy towards Lord BraconsFiEeLp, but 
it is not necessary to convert a negative into an opposite. 
Many years ago a humorous writer, after propounding the 
question whether Mr. X. hates Mr. Z., himself supplied the 
answer, that “ Mr. X. does not hate Mr. Z., but he dislikes 
“ him as much as so good a man can.” There are indeed 
certain kinds of goodness which often coincide with 
strong feelings of dislike. There are fewer precedents for 
Mr. Giapstoye’s amiable readiness to explain to an intru- 
sive stranger his most delicate private feelings. Perhaps 
Mr. GLapsToNE means to say that the adverse feeling which 
is not to be called antipathy is unimpassioned moral dis- 
approbation. An apology for himself which should inflict 
a stigma on his adversary would be happy and ingenious. 
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Mr. Gzapstone’s explanation of the total revolution 
which has taken place in his political opinions is without 
doubt sincere; but heis perhaps not the best judge of his 
own feelings and motives. It seems that, when he was at 
Oxford fifty years ago, he, in common with the University 
in general, was not absorbed by unqualified enthusiasm 
for human freedom. He has since that time repaired the 
defects of his education, and he now looks with cheerful 
confidence to the establishment of universal suffrage. It 
seems that Conservatives fear the people, and that Liberals 
trust the people. If the multitude is formidable and liable 
to error, the Conservatives are in the right. There 
are those who think that the absolute supremacy of 
numbers will not conduce to the enjoyment of freedom 
by the helpless minority; but Mr. Gutapsrone is 
apparently unconscious that there is any distinction 
between liberty and popular despotism. Mr. Guap- 
sTONE left Oxford about 1832, and he entered Parlia- 
ment in 1834. His first avowal of his desire for a 
wide extension of the suffrage was made thirty years later. 
In 1858 he was a supporter of Lord Dersy, for whom he 
voted in the decisive division of 1859. If Mr. Disrar.i 
had at that time gone to India, there is little doubt that 
Mr. Guapstoye would have taken office under Lord 
Dersy as leader of the House of Commons. It is impos- 
sible to know whether he would in that case have finally 
identified himself with the Conservative party. For the 
present purpose it is enough to say that Mr. Giapstoxe 
retained his early political sympathies long after the 
time when they could be explained by the circum- 
stances of his education. In another form Oxford 
still exercised an influence over the eminent mem- 
ber for the University. Perhaps still longer en- 
durance of Mr. Giapstone’s deviations from his youthful 
creed might have enabled his constituents to restrain his 
zeal. An unconscious motive for his conversion to the 
cause of extreme democracy has probably been the discovery 
that his genius is better adapted to elicit popular enthu- 
siasm than to control deliberative assemblies. For many 
years Mr. Giapstone has been the most powerful debater 
in the House of Commons, and, with perhaps the exception 
of Mr. Bricut, he has been the most eloquent orator ; but 
he has never been an effective or favourite party leader. 
His vehemence of temper, his impetuous devotion to 
objects which are constantly changing, his singular 
want of humour and deficiency in knowledge of human 
nature, have often irritated and alienated his followers 
and colleagues, while they have in no degree im- 
paired his popularity. out of doors. The multitude 
likes the blind enthusiasm which it shares far better 
than the reticent caution of a statesman. Foibles 
by which equals are offended and repelled are in- 
visible at a distance. The Liberal party in the House of 
Commons is perfectly satisfied with its present titular 
leader ; but public meetings seem scarcely to be aware of 
the existence of Lord Hartinetoy, while they invariably 
applaud the mention of Mr. Guapstone’s name. In all 
human societies ambitious men incline to those by whom 
they find themselves appreciated. Male adults who are 
swayed at will by the eloquent champion of flesh and 
blood seem to him on their part to represent the general 
opinion of the community. Freedom has no necessary 
connexion with flesh and blood, or with the whole body of 
male adults. 


Mr. Gtapstoxe has the good fortune to be able to 
persuade himself that the change of the English Consti- 
tution into a pure democracy is consistent with the 
preservation of his youthful pride in the great 
achievements of the English nation ; but on other occasions 
his patriotism has assumed strange and unintelligible 
forms. In an article published in an American periodical 
he lately expressed perfect contentment with the prospect 
of a transfer of commercial supremacy from England to 
the United States. It is not surprising that he should be 
still more indifferent to the effect of organic changes 
which will, if they are accomplished, wholly alter the 
character and reverse the tendency of the ancient institu- 
tions of England. The ease with which Mr. GLapsToNE 
can reconcile his own successive phases of opinion will not 
remove the distrust which his many recent eccentricities 
are calculated to provoke; but the mass of his admirers 
will not even discover the oddity of his submission to the 
importunity of his latest catechist. One of his 
answers appears to have caused a certain feeling 
of surprise. Mr. GLapsToNE says that for political 


guidance and administrative information he was 
chiefly indebted to Sir Roserr Pret and Sir James 
Granam. Sir Roserr Peet had always been regarded as 
Mr. Giapstone’s political teacher; and the disciple has 
carried out with fidelity and vigour the financial changes 
which were begun by his master; but no two statesmen of 
the first rank were ever more unlike one another in cha- 
racter. Sir Rosert Peet was wholly incapable of a 
passionate devotion to the cause of democratic govern- 
ment, though it was his destiny to abandon in turn many 
of the doctrines of his party. No statesman of the last 
generation was so fully recognized as the undisputed 
leader of the House of Commons; but Sir Roperrt Pre. 
was never thoroughly popular with the multitude. Mr. 
GLaDsToNE’s mention of Sir James GRaHaM was probably 
suggested by recollection of his great administrative 
powers. As a politician Sir James GraHaM was almost as 
versatile as his younger colleague; but his frequent 
changes were the result of a real indifference to all political 
opinions. Having first risen to eminence as a Radical, Sir 
James Granam seceded from the Whigs in company with 
the late Lord Dersy, and he was afterwards the most con- 
fidential colleague of Sir Roperr Peet. In his later years 
he returned to the professions of his youth, and in his last 
addresses to the electors of Carlisle he affected to pass over 
all the changes which he had undergone since he first re- 
presented the borough in Parliamant. In the power of 
commanding popular | Sir James GRAHAM was 
remarkably deficient. Either Sir James Granam or Sir 
Rosert Peet would have been surprised to learn that it 
had become the fashion for statesmen to publish frag- 
ments of autobiography in answer to uninvited inquiry. 


RUSSIAN FINANCE. 


HE Russian Government has now furnished materials 
with sufficient detail and definiteness to permit some- 
thing like an estimate to be made of the financial position 
of the country. These materials only consist of the state- 
ments and estimates of the Government, and in a country 
governed as Russia is governed there can never be a per- 
fect assurance that the statements made by the Govern- 
ment are not only accurate but complete, and that the 
estimates made by the Government are not framed with 
the desire of giving hopes to outsiders of better times 
coming than the officials themselves expect. But it must 
be owned that the Government materials now furnished 
are not of a vague kind. They tell us with seeming accu- 
racy what has happened, and they show from what special 
sources the Government expects an increase of revenue. 
We have given to us for our inspection the actual receipts 
and expenditure of 1876 and 1877, exclusive of the extra- 
ordinary outlay for the war, the estimated receipts and 
expenditure for 1878, and the estimated, or perhaps 
it should be said, conjectural Budget for 1879. In 1876 
Russia received fifty-six millions, and paid a little over 
fifty-seven. In 1877 Russia received nearly fifty-five 
millions, and paid fifty-eight and a half. Thus there was 
in 1876 an admitted deficit of more than a million, and in 
1877 an admitted deficit of three millions and a half. 
This increase of deficit was produced by a falling off in 
the revenue of one million, principally under the head of 
customs, and by the interest on the war expenditure 
having begun to tell, half a million being needed for the 
service of the public debt, and another half-million for the 
growing exigencies of the Ministry of Finance. We now 
come from facts to estimates. For 1878 the estimated 
revenue is fifty-seven millions and a quarter, and the esti- 
mated expenditure is sixty millions; so that there is an 
anticipated deficit of three millions. The revenue, how- 
ever, is taken as showing an increase of a little more than 
two millions over that of 1877, so that the expenditure 
of 1878 is five millions greater than that of 1877. But 
from this must be deducted apparently a sum of about 
two millions, which is merely a bookkeeping entry, made 
in 1878, but not in 1877. We are thus half in doubt 
whether the actual deficits in 1877 and in 1878 were not 
greater than appears in the statement But it is more 
important to ascertain what is stated to be the present 
position of Russian finance than to go into its past history, 
and the main fact to be borne in mind is that there is an 
acknowledged deficit for 1878 of three millions. This year 
is, however, to be a year of maryels. The Budget is to be 
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balanced, Russia is to receive close on sixty-three millions, 
and to pay away within a few thousand pounds exactly 
what it receives. This is most cheering, and we may add 
unexpected ; and the English investor, and the English 
politician, who perceives the important bearing of Russian 
finanee on the peace of the world, will anxiously scrutinize 
the figures by which this wonderful result is supposed to 
be obtained. 


When we examine the figures of 1878 we find that 
there is an increase of two millions for the service of the 
public debt, as compared with 1877, and for the first time 
there is an allowance of 200,o00/. made for irrecoverable 
taxes. But then on the other items of the Budget there 
is an equal reduction. Less is to be spent on the War 
Department ; the Ministry of Finance requires less, the 
debt having been consolidated ; the allowance for the ex- 
penses of the Court is considerably reduced, and so is 
the outlay on the State domains and on roads; 
while the only item that exhibits an increase—and 
that a slight one—is education. From the figures on 
the revenue side, we find that there is an anticipated 
total increase of about two millions. Alcoholic liquors are 
to yield 300,00c0/. more, and salt and tobacco as much. 
The main increase is, however, in the receipts from rail- 
ways, which appear in the Budget of 1878 as giving almost 
exactly double what they gave in 1877, and spring from 
1,700,000/. to about 3,400,0001. This cannot be supposed 
to come from increased traffic, but may be conjectured to be 
the result of an arrangement said to have been made some 
months ago between the Government and the shareholders 
of some of the Russian lines. It did not affect the railway 
bondsand guaranteedshares held abroad, and therefore little 
was heard of it outside; but until it is explained how there 
comes to be this enormous anticipated increase in the yield of 
railways, it is impossible to treat the financial position of 
Russia with any pretension to accuracy. It must be under- 
stood that in the whole of the figures we are now dealing 
with the rouble is converted at two shillings, whereas in 
English calculations of former years it used to be converted 
at 2s. 8d., and therefore the figures both of receipts and 
expenditure seem less than they used to be. But there isno 
substantial difference in the general result, and if it is 
once understood that for complete accuracy all the compu- 
tations ought to be made in roubles and not in pounds, we 
may take as the general result that Russia was spending 
two millions more in 1878 than in 1877, and reducing 
expenditure by the same amount, that it was re- 
ceiving two millions more, and that nevertheless 
there was a deficit of three millions. In 1879 there is a 
further increase of two millions in the charge for the 
public debt, so that to balance the Budget five millions 
more are required. They are supposed to be obtained in 
the following way—two millions more from alcoholic 
liquors, two millions more from customs, and a million 
principally from a new tax on railway and steamboat 
traffic. There are minor alterations, such as a slight in- 
crease in the expenses of the Court, a further increase in 
the outlay on education, and in the cost of the administra- 
tion of the Transcancasian provinces ; but these alterations 
do not affect the general total in any serious degree. 
What we have principally got to keep in view is that the 
Russian Government, having had acknowledged deficits 
in previous years, and having to provide five millions more, 
or about thirty per cent. additional, for the service of the 
public debt, calculates that everything will be put right by 
the end of the present year, if only the people will drink 
enough to supply two millions more, if merchants can afford 
to import so as to pay two millions more for duties, and 
if the new tax on traffic gives the anticipated yield. 

Whether these agreeable anticipations will be fulfilled 
depends on a variety of causes on which it is very difficult 
to offer any opinion. If the Russian peasant drinks the 
same quantity of liquor, but pays more for it, he must 
either be making more money than he used to make, or 
he must spend on liquor money which he used to 
spend on something else. It is extremely hard to believe 
that he is likely to be making more money. As a rule, 
agricultural distress is a sequence of war, and there 
seems to be no reason why there should be an exception in 
the case of Russia. That under the greatest severity of 
distress the Russian peasant will still somehow get his 
alcohol may be probable; but obviously he must give up 
something to get his alcohol, and his first resource will 
be to starve his wife and family, and then himself. This 
must tell on the well-being of the agricultural population 


and make it a readier prey to disease. It may still be 
hoped that Russia generally will escape the fearful cala- 
mity of the plague; but there are ordinary diseases 
which are apt to seize on a population underfed 
and given to drink, and anything like wide-spread 
sickness must affect the revenue adversely. Thus the 
Customs are supposed to yield two millions more, and 
this is an enormous increase. It means an increase 
from five and a half millions to seven and a half millions, or 
thirty per cent. The only proposed increase in the duties 
of which particulars are given is one on raw cotton, which 
it is calculated will yield 200,000]. Where the other 
nine-tenths of the extra two millions are to come from, it 
is not easy to imagine. Still it must not be hastily pro- 
nounced impossible that the anticipated increase should be 
secured. The consumption of imported articles will 
necessarily be checked, but thereare imported articles which 
the rich will have and others which the poor must have; 
and, if it can but prevent smuggling, a Government can 
get a revenue from customs duties which seems out of pro- 
portion to the wealth of the country. In the same way 
there is not any good ground for supposing that the next 
tax on traffic will do more than check travelling and the 
transport of goods. There may be enough travellers and 
a sufficiency of goods sent from one part of the Empire 
to another to furnish the Government with the amount 
it expects from the tax. That the Budget should be 
even approximately balanced it is absolutely necessary 
that Russia should accept sincerely and without reservation 
a policy of peace; but if this is done, the immediate 
financial prospects of Russia cannot be said to be altogether 
gloomy. The Budget of 1879, when it is finally settled, 
will show in all probability a deficit, but it may also show 
that, disturbing causes apart, Russia is on the way to a 
balanced Budget. If this is shown, and the figures given 
are accepted as true, the credit of Russia will not have 
been very seriously impaired. 


MR. SULLIVAN ON THE IRISH VOTE. 


M*® SULLIVAN lately made a speech at a London 
Home Rule Clab which was apparently intended 
as an apology for the most anomalous of past or present 
forms of agitation. The statistics which he quoted may be 
admitted for the purpose of argument, though the estimate 
of two million Irish living in Great Britain is probably 
excessive, even if it includes all persons of recent Irish 
descent. Mr. Suzivay, though he is a man of ability 
and cultivation, apparently sees no absurdity in the main- 
tenance for generations of a separate and partially hostile 
nation in the midst of the general English community. 
For an indefinite time the great-grandchildren of Irish 
immigrants are to enjoy all the advantages of Eng- 
lish birth, and not only to disclaim the corresponding 
responsibilities, but to cultivate an exclusively Irish 
patriotism. In the United States the Irish, though 
they may be regarded with mixed feelings by their 
fellow-citizens, profess extreme devotion to the country of 
their choice, and illustrate their enthusiasm by a cordial 
support of one of the indigenous factions. In England 
they have rights but no duties, except to the country 
which they have left, probably without any purpose of 
return. Mr. SuuLivan is kind enough to suggest to Irish- 
men settled in England that they have three courses among 
which they may choose. The first, and it might be thought 
the simplest, is that they should fuse with the English 
about them, as they do with the Americans in the United 
States. If agitators would let them alone they might per- 
haps follow the dictates of nature and common sense; but 
Mr. Suttivan says that the change is as impossible as that 
of a beech into an elm. The second plan, habitually 
recommended by blatant demagogues, is to be Irish in the 
sense of being anti-English and hostile to the people 
among whom they are living. Mr. SuLLIvAN has too much 
self-respect to approve publicly of the criminal folly which 
is usually inculcated at Home Rule meetings ; but chronic 
spite and sedition are more intelligible than his doctrine 
that, “ placed as they were in the heart of the Empire, 
“ they were just in the spot where they could best work 
“ for and serve Ireland, and at the same time prove them- 
“ selves the best friends of England.” 

The benefit to be conferred on England is of course the 
establishment of a separate State in Ireland, at first con- 
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nected with the rest of the disunited kingdom by some 
tie of nominal allegiance to the Crown, with the ulterior 
and speedy certainty of total separation. It is to this end 
that the Irish in England are to devote their energies in 
a spirit which would be strangely disinterested if they 
anticipated success) When Home Rule or Repeal was 
once attained, the Irish in England would no longer have 
any political object to pursue, unless indeed the beech, 
separated from its stem, sett anelm. An independent 
Ireland could scarcely allow non-residents to share in its 
Government, and in Great Britain there would be no 
longer any Irish politics to occupy disengaged patriots. 
It is difficult to attach any meaning to Mr. Sunrivan’s 
declaration that the Irish in England should exercise a 
mediatory influence on the international quarrel which 
he, like other Irish orators, supposes to exist between 
Great Britain and Ireland. If Home Rulers in Ire- 
land are parties to the dispute and not arbitrators or 
mediators, Home Rulers in England are in exactly the 
same position. Mr. Svuitivan well knows that the 
whole project or pretence of Home Rule has virtually 
collapsed from the time when Mr. Parnewt discovered 
that separation was more popular than Mr. Burt's 
illusory pretences of compromise. From their vantage 
ground in the heart of Great Britain the Irish immi- 
grants and their descendants to the remotest generation 


are to employ themselves in promoting the disruption of | 


the Empire. At the same time they will complacently 
regard themselves both as impartial mediators and as the 
best friends of England. Perhaps an orator must share 
the prejudices and affect the ignorance of the mob which 
he addresses; but some intellectual consciences would 
shrink from Mr. SuLtivay’s avowal of preposterous de- 
signs. The Irish residents in England are allowed to vote 
on the tacit assumption that they will use the franchise 
for the promotion of the welfare of the State. Mr. Suniivan 
advises them to disregard the implied terms of the bargain 
by attending exclusively to Irish interests. If English 
and Scotch elections were to be decided on Irish grounds, 
Parliament would be justified in withholding the franchise 
from unfriendly aliens ; but in politics, as in commerce, 
the enemies of England rely with confidence on her 
tenacious adherence to liberality and justice. 

Having defined the object of the war, Mr. Sunuivan 
proceeds to draw the plan of the campaign and to muster 
his forces. It is not known whether he is well informed 
when he asserts that within a week or a fortnight “ stock 
“ had been taken of the Irish political power in England, 
“ by some of the highest men in the land for their own 
“ purposes,” in connexion with the approaching general 
election. It may be hoped that Mr. Scntivan hasattributed in 
mistake to the Liberal leaders an investigation which is 
very likely to have been undertaken by election managers 
of humbler rank. Statesmen cannot but know that an open 
alliance with the promoters of Home Rule would be fatal 
to the prospects of any party. Several unscrupulous 
candidates, after buying the Home Rule vote by unworthy 
concessions, have found it necessary to inform the rest of 
their constituents that they have only promised to vote 
for a barren and fictitious inquiry. In future the Home 
Rule electors will drive a harder bargain; and complaisant 
politicians will only pause in their progress of subserviency 
when they find that more is to be lost by alienating the 
English than they can gain by trusting to the Irish. As 
an encouragement to purchasers, Mr. SULLIVAN makes the 
most of the bulk and value of the commodity which 
Trish voters in English boroughs have to sell. The 
next election will show whether Mr. Suutivan is too 
sanguine. He professes to have ascertained that in 
four English constituencies the Irish voters can re- 
turn a member. It is odd that not one English con- 
stituency returns a Roman Catholic, though the Irish 
electors almost always belong to the unpopular Church. 
There is no use in guessing at the towns in which Mr. 
Surtrvay finds an Irish majority. He proceeds to state 
that in thirty constituencies the Irish electors have the 
absolute decision of contested elections in their hands, 
and that in sixteen other boroughs they have a consider- 
able, though not a decisive, influence. The estimate of 
the number of cases in the second class cannot be tested 
until the comparative strength of the two English parties 
is known. 

One of the many advantages of dealing with a culti- 
vated and thoughtful opponent is that, in his advocacy of 
the most questionable doctrines, he cannot afford to be 


heartily cynical. Mr. Suniivan is evidently embarrassed’ 
by an indistinct consciousness that the Irish voters 
can only hold the balance between English factions 
by giving their support to the highest bidder. Though 
he would certainly not apologize for pecuniary corrap- 
tion, the whole gist of his speech consists in the recom- 
mendation to barter borough votes for political con- 
cessions. The customers who are to be tempted have the 
less hesitation in giving the requisite promises because, 
like the unjust steward, they are paying their benefactors 
out of the property of their employer. At Manchester, at 
Newcastle-under-Lyme, and at Bristol, the buyer amd 
seller have struck a bargain which perhaps appears to Mr. 
SULLIVAN, as to more disinterested observers, to be nota 
little immoral. He therefore salves the consciences of 
himself and his audience by asserting that at the 
general election “ there will be no political huckstering. 
“Their vote would never be given unless there was 
“a principle behind the act of giving it. That vote 
“would not be the chattel or the property of any 
“ British party, Whig or Tory. No person in the 

“would again be able to calculate on the Irish vote as 
“a thing in his pocket.” Inconsistency amounting te 
self-contradiction is sometimes creditable to the character, 
if not to the understanding. The earlier part of Mr. 
Sciiivan’s speech is devoted to an exposition of the duty 
and possibility of deciding the balance of parties by dis- 
posing of the Irish vote without reference to the merits 
of any political question. If there is to be a principle 
behind the act of voting, the vote is no longer a negotiable 
security, and the four boroughs, the thirty boroughs, and 
the sixteen supplementary boroughs will return their own 
members without reference to Home Rule pledges. It is 
not surprising that Mr. Sutuivan should shrink from the 
theory and practice which he recommends. In the majority 
of recent transactions the Irish electors may complain that 
they have been deceived by obsequious candidates who 
hasten to explain away discreditable pledges. 


COMPETITIVE EXAMINATION AT SOUTHWARK. 


M® WATKIN WILLIAMS has learnt by this time 
the folly of the inquiry which Scripture puts into the 
mouth of Hazart. His correspondence with Mr. Bropricx 
was little more than an amplification of the exclamation, 
“Ts thy servant a dog that he should do this?” He was 
shocked and pained at being suspected of approving of 
competitive examination for Parliamentary candidates. It 
was “degrading to the individuals,’ “ injurious to the 
“ State,” and would “reduce the whole proceedings to an 
“absolute absurdity.” The accounts which have been 
given of the meetings of the Southwark “ Two Hundred ” 
on Tuesday and Wednesday evenings completely bear out 
Mr. Warkry observations. That they were 
“ degrading to the individuals” is, one would think, self- 
evident. There cannot be much pride about a man 
who binds himself not to solicit clection at the hands 
of a large constituency if he fails to make him- 
self acceptable to two hundred men about whom he 
knows nothing, except that they call themselves a Liberal 
Committee and claim to have been chosen by some un- 
ascertained fraction of the Liberal electors in the borough. 
It is not wonderful that these Associations should lay so 
much stress upon the acceptance of this rule by the can- 
didates who present themselves for selection. It is pro- 
bably their only chance of concealing the fact that they 
do not represent anything like a majority of the party in 
whose name they professedly speak. If they can keep 
all rival Liberals out of the field, the choice lies between 
their candidate and a Conservative; and wu an issue 
thus stated the Liberal elector knows how to vote. If it 
were open to the rejected candidates to present them- 
selves before the Southwark constituency at the eral 
election, it might easily happen that the decision 
of last Wednesday would be reversed. Consider- 
ing that the absurd farce which was acted at: the 
Bridge House Hotel on Tuesday and Wednesday may 
have some influence on the election of a member for 
Southwark, Mr. Warxry second charge against 
competitive examinations for candidates may be taken as 

roved. Anything which “ degrades individuals” who may 
Cccafiae help to compose the House of Commons must so 
far be “injurious to the State.’ That the proceedings 
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on these two nights were reduced to absurdity from some 
cause or other is indisputable, and Mr. Warkix WILLIAMS 
may fairly boast that each several part of his prophecy 
has now been justified by the event. 

The most remarkable feature, however, in the whole 
affair was that the author of this lifelike description was 
himself one of the candidates who presented themselves for 
examination. So far from objecting to a competition 
among candidates, he declines to enter Parliament on any 
easier terms. He will not consent to be the Liberal candi- 
date as a matter of favour, or even as an expression of 
confidence in his past achievements. He insists upon being 
pat through his paces afresh. No matter how eager the 

wo Hundred had been to have him, he would still “ have 
“ required as a condition that he should state his opinions 
“ and answer questions.” This passion for being examined 
is at all times rare, and its occurrence in a gentleman who 
only a week or two before “ disclaimed in the strongest 
“‘way ” any application of the process to Parliamentary 
elections is peculiarly remarkable. It is plain that Mr. 
Warxin Wiiiiams knew perfectly well what the pro- 
cess was to which he submitted himself. It would 
be difficult to describe the process of examination 
more accurately than by making it consist of stating 
opinions and answering questions. This is precisely what 
every man who goes in for an examination prepares himself 
to doifhe can. Norcan Mr. Watxry W11114Ms plead that he 
supposed the design of the examination to be simply to test 
his competence for the post of candidate. His own words 
make it quite clear that he realized with entire accuracy 
the competitive character of the trial. The business of 
the evening he said was the “selection” of a candidate, 
and if after the Two Hundred had compared his speech 
with the other speeches they had heard, “they thought 
“another better able to fight the Liberal battle than 
“himself, he should cheerfully acquiesce in_ their 
“ decision.” We do not see what more Mr. Warkin 
Wituiams could have said if he had been standing 
for a fellowship. To make the resemblance perfect, 
he was not content with doing his vivé voce to the best of 
ability, he also left his paper work on the table for the 
benefit of the examiners in the shape of a volume of 
Hansard. Mr. Watxtxy Wiittams has certainly displayed 
one faculty which often leads its possessors to political 
success. He can change his convictions with remarkable 
rapidity. He has found the interval between the talk of 
his standing for Guildford and the talk of his standing 
for Southwark long enough for an entire revolution of 
opinion upon a question which he must constantly have 
argued out with himself. 

The details of this interesting experiment will not 
repay any long inspection. It is plain that as between 
Mr. Watkin Wiutams and the successful candidate, Mr. 
TuoroLtp Rogers, the choice of the Two Hundred was 
determined by the degree of amusement that could be 
got out of each. One of the Two Hundred asked Mr. 
Rocers whether, if elected, he would pledge himself to 
“ show his sweet face to the electors every six months at 
“least;” and there can be no doubt that any one con- 
demned to listen twice a year to Mr. Rogers or to Mr. 
Warkix WILLiAMs would do well to choose the former. 
Mr. Rocers has more fun in him and more repartee. He 
can tell a d story, and sprinkle his speech pretty 
liberally with epigrams which are decidedly above the 
electioneering average. By the side of these qualifications 
Mr. Warxix rather laboured explanations must 
have seemed decidedly dull. This cannot be said either 
of Sir Joun Benserr or of Mr. Leicester. But 
the Southwark Two Hundred do dimly understand 
that they want in a member something beyond the 
power of amusing them for half-an-hour together. They 
could not swallow Mr. LeicestEr’s offer to make himself 
Prime Minister in five years if the preliminary difficulty of 
getting into Parliament were surmounted by their aid ; 
and Sir Joun Bennerr’s political career hardly admits of 
being taken seriously. If the proceedings of the South- 
wark Two Hundred are an example of the inner 
working of caucuses, it is plain that Sir Witrrip 
Lawson will be the type on which intending candidates 
will do well to model themselves. The popular combina- 
tion will be a certain amount of Radical shrewdness com- 
bined with some homely humour of expression. That it is 
possible to conceive a lower variety of statesmanship than 
this we de not deny; but a House of Commons mainly 
composed of Sir Wirrrm Lawsoys and ther humble 


imitators would not tend to raise the standard of legislation 
or government. Yet the system of competitive examination 
will make this a necessity. When some hundreds of men, 
mostly unfamiliar with politics except in their most local 
and concrete form, are brought together to choose a can- 
didate by a process of unassisted 3 nspection, they can only 
be guided by the qualities which admit of being displayed in 
the course of half-an-hour’s speech and half-an-hour’s baiting 
with questions. Readiness and a certain rough fun are 
indispensable qualities in a man who means to come 
through this ordeal successfully; and, as qualities for 
which there is a popular demand can usually be multiplied 
in ashort time, it is these that will chiefly characterize 
the legislators of the future. This is not so charming a 
prospect as to make it incumbent upon every consistent 
Liberal to put no obstacle in the way of its realization. 
So long as the candidate of the Southwark Two Hundred 
is understood to represent the Southwark Two Hundred 
only, and to have no claim on Liberal support beyond such 
as is involved in having the promise of two hundred votes 
out of twenty thousand, no great harm will come of this 
particular essay at “organization.” With a system of 
really secret voting, it may be doubted whether any one 
who is at all disposed to come forward for Southwark will 
be deterred from doing so by the grand electoral panto- 
mime exhibited at the Bridge House Hotei. 


RECRUITING. 


i convenient practice of presenting papers to Parlia- 
ment is now supplemented by a practice of presenting 
papers to the Times. The column headed “ Recruiting in 
“1878” which appeared in that journal a week ago was 
avowedly founded, not on an early copy of the Inspector- 
General’s Report, but on the returns which are the basis 
of that Report. So long as the Government and the 
Times are satisfied with this arrangement, we do not know 
that the public need find fault with it. They atall events 
get the information sooner, and in a form in which they 
are more likely to read it, than in the traditional shape of 
either a Blue-book or a white paper. 

The figures which show the total number of recruits 
enlisted in 1878 appear to be satisfactory. In 1876 there 
were 29,370 enlistments, and in 1877, 28,728. The figures 
for 1878 will probably come between these two numbers, 
but they will represent a more active flow of recruits, 
inasmuch as in the later months of 1878 the standard 
of height was raised, and other steps taken to ensure an 
improvement in the physical qualifications of the troops. 
It is a good sign that the flow was most rapid when the 
need for increasing the army was greatest. During the 
three months which the Reserve spent with the colours 
the recruits were nearly half as many again as during the 
other months of the year. In April they amounted to 
1,998 ; in May, when there was most talk of war, they rose 
to 2,900; and in the following month they were not fifty 
short of the latter number. It is easy, however, to over- 
rate the importance of this fact. It shows, no doubt, that 
the spirit of the nation has not grown so poor that there 
will not be men enough to come forward whenever there is 
any serious prospect of war. But the best intentions and 
the most gallant temper will not make a recruit an effective 
soldier until he has gone through the necessary train- 
ing; and, though it is pleasant to know that we 
can always count upon getting hold of young soldiers 
whenever we want them, it would be pleasanter still to 
know that we can lay our hands upon trained soldiers 
whenever we want them. MHappily for us, our Reserve 
system has never been tested in one most important point 
—the rapidity with which it can be brought to reasonable 
completeness. Short service and a small army make up 
an excellent method of forming a large Reserve, provided 
that there need be no hurry about getting it together. 
But, supposing that the Reserve had been wanted in any 
of the years between 1870 and 1875, it would have been an 
almost infinitesimal element in any calculation of our 
strength. The true way of creating a Reserve would have 
been to raise in the first instance an army consider- 
ably in excess of our ordinary requirements, and thus to 
pass a large number through the military mill in the 
same space of time which has now been spent in passing 
a small number through it. As things have turned 
out, it may no doubt be contended that this would 
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have been an unnecessary outlay; but where should we 
have been if events had moved a little quicker and the 
Reserves had been called ont in 1874 instead of in 1878 ? 
In this instance Russia and Turkey were good enough to 
postpone the acute stage of their quarrel until we had 
made some appreciable progress towards being prepared ; 
but risks of this kind have been run too often in the last 
half-century to make it excusable that they should have 
been run again. When Lord Carpwett framed the scheme 
which has turned out so well the Government had no 
business to feel confident that England would remain 
eight years at peace. They had scen how quickly the 
sky had become overclouded in 1870, and they must have 
known what elements of disturbance the Franco-German 
war had left behind it. Under these circumstances 
the estimate of the cost of carrying out Lord Carp- 
WELL’s scheme should have included a provision for 
the maintenance of the army on an increased footing until 
such time as the Reserve was ready. 

There would be no object in going over these for- 
gotten errors, or in showing how dangers which, as 
it is, have been escaped ought by rights to have 
been guarded against, were it not. for the occa- 
sional rumours that the Government contemplate re- 
peating the blunder during the present year. The 
strength of the army in 1878 was greater by some ten 
thousand men than itsordinary strength. In 1877 it was 
about 182,000 men; in 1878 it was not less than 192,000, 
not reckoning the mobilized Reserve. If the hints that 
are let fall from time to time in well-informed quarters 
mean anything, they point to a desire on the part of the 
Government to reduce their military expenditure. After 
preaching that the recent increase in the Estimates is due 
to the parsimony of the late Government, which 
allowed the army to fall below the proper standard 
of efficiency, and threw upon the present Govern- 
ment the ungrateful burden of strengthening the unno- 
ticed weak places which their predecessors had allowed 
to go uncared for, they are now, it is said, con- 
templating a retaliation in kind. The army is once again 
to be neglected, in order to convince the country that a 
Conservative Government can be as short-sighted and as 
reckless in the matter of retrenchment as any Liberal 
Government. It will of course be said that the prepara- 
tions of 1878 were made to meet a specific danger, and that, 
now that this specific danger is over, there is no need to 
continue the preparations. We will concede for the sake 
of argument that the danger is really over, and simply 
ask whether it was not commonly said last year that the 
six millions voted by Parliament for the needs of the two 
services were spent, so far as the army was concerned, 
in making good defects which ought never to have existed. 
If this is true as regards defects in stores and equipment 
it is also true as regards men. The proportion of 
Reserve to men with the colours cannot be called 
satisfactory so long as it is necessary, whenever a war 
breaks out in Europe, to increase the regular army openly 
or secretly by ten or twenty thousand men. We ought 
always to be so far forearmed that we can watch the pro- 
gress of a Continental conflict in well-grounded reliance 
on our ability to dispense with precautions the hasty 
adoption of which is, in fact, an admission that they ought 
never to have been neglected. The maintenance of the 
army at its present strength—unless indeed it has already 
been reduced in preparation for the Estimates—is one of 
these precautions. The addition of ten thousand men to 
the force with the colours means in time a proportionate 
addition to the Reserve. That addition ought to have 
been made long ago ; but, as it was not made then, it had 
better be made now. There ought to be no reduction in 
the numbers of the army until the Secretary of State is 
able to assure Parliament that the Reserve has reached the 
strength at which it is desired permanently to main- 
tain it. In our judgment the army ought to be increased 
so as to bring the Reserve to this point at the earliest 

riod possible. But if this is a counsel of perfection too 
hard for these commonplace times, it is not too much to 
ask that the army should not be reduced until this modest 
conception has been realized. 

Desertion seems coming to be accepted as an inseparable 
accident of military life. At least it is stated, almost as 
legitimate ground for congratulation, that the net loss 
from this cause during 1878 has been “ abont what it was 
“in 1876, and but a trifle over the figures of 1877.”" It is 
a little difficult fully to share the complacency which 


is called out by the fact that things are no worse 
than they were. When deSertion first came to be 
talked about, it was usually assumed that the permanent 
loss from this cause alone of some 2,700 men a year 
was a state of things that required the prompt applica- 
tion of an effectual remedy. Either the remedy has not 
yet been discovered, or there has been an unaccountable 
remissness in applying it. It was supposed that the insti- 
tution of deferred pay would have the desired effect; but 
the deserter does not seem to be in the least restrained by 
the knowledge that he will forfeit any claims he may have 
of this kind. Perhaps desertion is a temptation to which 
young soldiers are especially subject, and they are naturally 
little impressed by the forfeiture of an advantage the en- 
joyment of which is so distant, and which has to be pur- 
chased by continuance in an employment which they find 
more irksome than they expected. If desertion is to be 
effectually checked, it must be done in one or both of two 
ways. The service must be provided with additional at- 
tractions, or the process of identifying those who leave it 
without permission must be made easier. As regards the 
latter point, it may be doubted whether anything quite 
effectual will be done until the military authorities insist 
that every man in the army shall bear a distinguishi 
and ineffaceable mark. If there are prejudices which 
make the adoption of this system impossible, there is 
nothing to be said but that we must submit to the 
comparative failure of any alternative method that may 
be devised. 


TERCENTENARY OF THE UNION OF UTRECHT. 


| alee de ONE—having been so recently reminded of the facts 
—doubtless is aware that the Union of Utrecht laid the 
foundation of the famous Commonwealth of the United Provinces 
of the Netherlands, which we commonly call by the name of one 
province out of the seven, Holland; and that the three-hundredth 
anniversary, or “ tercentenary,” as the fashionable term is, of that 
event came round on the 23rd of the present month. On that day, 
which is regarded as the birthday of Dutch independence, in the 
year 1579, the deputies of five Netherland provinces, with Count 
John of Nassau, Stadholder of Gelderland and Zutphen, at their 
head, signed the Treaty of Union, which six days later was pub- 
lished from the Town House of Utrecht. In dramatic fitness, the 
first hand to be set to the treaty should have been that of the 
principal director of the movement, the great hero, soon to be 
the martyr, of the Netherland revolt against Spain— William 
the Silent. But the Silent One, ever cautious, ever anxious to 
avoid the charge of personal ambition, chose to keep in the 
background, and to put his less famous brother Count John 
forward as the ostensible leader. Not until the following 
May did William of Orange append his signature to the docu- 
ment. Philip of Spain, however, did not need to be told who 
had been the moving spirit. When in the course of the next 
year the King issued the famous ban which forbade food, water, 
tire, and shelter to William of Nassau, which gave the Prince’s 

roperty to whosoever could seize it, and set a price upon 
his head, the creation of the Union of Utrecht was set forth 
as one of the crimes which justified these merciless penalties. 
Yet the Union of Utrecht, though afterwards regarded as the 
origin of Dutch independence, was not intended to be a renun- 
ciation of allegiance to Philip of Spain, or to establish an inde- 
pendent Republic. On the contrary, the framers of the document 
expressed their intention to strengthen the Ghent Pacification of 
1576, which acknowledged the sovereignty of Philip. It is true 
that the confederates of Utrecht, like those of Ghent before them, 
recognized Philip’s authority much in the fashion of our own 
Presbyterians who levied troops in the King’s name to fight 
against the King. The United Provinces bound themselves to 
defend each other “with life, goods, and blood” against all 
forces brought against them in Philip's name. ‘Two years after 
the Union the lingering hope of compromise and reconciliation 
with their lawful sovereign, which in 1579 still seemed within 
the bounds of possibility, was finally abandoned, and the revolted 
provinces by a solemn Act of abjuration cast off their Spanish 
tyrant. 

Few nations have passed through a more terrible birth-struggle, 
and undergone a more complete baptism of blood, than the Dutch, 
In many of its incidents the struggle, especially in its earlier 
stages, reminds us of our own constitutional battles. The patriotic 
Netherlander, like the patriotic Englishman, put his trust, not in 
new-fangled rights of man, but in his ancient charters, his un- 
doubted privileges and liberties. Every fresh stretch of tyranny 
was met with an appeal to some national or provincial chartered 
rights. Respect for precedent, belief in ancestral and immemorial 
freedom, the sentiment of conservatism and loyalty existing side 
by side with that of liberty, characterize the Netherlander as 


strongly as they dv the Englishman. But our sufferings and our 
rece. in the cause of liberty must yield in tragic and high- 


‘ wrought interest to those of the Netherlands. History has no 
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more stirring pages than those which record how Holland 

and her sister provinces burst the bonds of Spain; none 
which can display deeds of more heroic valour, of more 

“ stabborn tenacity, and, it must be owned, of blacker cruelty 
on both sides—‘or if the Spaniard was a fiend incarnate, 
the Dutchman was often no angel. Special Correspondents were 
not as yet, and International Commissions never sat to inquire 
into atrocities; but, without their aid, the revolt of the Nether- 
lands shows us quite enough of the uglier side of human nature. 
Like the Turk of old, the Spanish soldier of the sixteenth century 
might boast that where he set his foot the grass ceased to grow. 
Nay, in the eyes of the wild “ Sea-beggars” of Zeeland who fol- 
lowed Admiral Boisot to the relief of Leyden, the Turk, with 
whon, it is true, they had not such familiar acquaintance as they 
had with the Spaniard, would have been better. The crescent, 
with the motto “ Liever Turk than Pope,” was the badge of these 
fierce patriots, one of whom, attempting to put in action that 
which was only the thought of Achilles— 

at yip ras airov pe pévos Kai Oupos avnn 
kpea 

was once seen to fasten his teeth ina Spaniard’s heart, and, ex- 
claiming “ It is too bitter,” throw it to a dog. Historians of civil 
wars are fond of using the grand phrase of “ fratricidal strife.” 
It was literally applicable to warfare as conducted in the island of 
Walcheren, where on more than one occasion men were seen 
helping to hang their own brothers who had been taken prisoners 
in the enemys ranks, Yet, when we turn over page after 

of horrors inflicted by the Spanish soldiery often upon 
unresisting victims, we cease to marvel at any retaliation, however 
atrocious. Diabolical cruelty to women seems to have been 
iarly characteristic of the most chivalrous nation of Europe. 

e wonders whether Cervantes, had his fate led him to serve 
under Alva in the Netherlands instead of under Don John of 

Austria against the Turks, would have engaged joyfully in the 
good work of butchering heretics, and have said Amen to Alva’s 

ious comments upon the sack of Naarden. Can we fancy our 
loved Don Quixote smiling approval as the soldiers’ shouts of 

“ Santiago! d sangre, 4 carne, 4 fuego, 4 sacco!” fell on his ear, 
or our equally beloved Sancho Panza enlivening with wise saws 
and quaint moralizings the monotonous labours of plundering and 
torturing the conquered ? 

* Leaving these flights of imagination, we may note that in Don 
Quirote we do get one distant glimpse of the Netherland troubles. 
The captain who relates his adventures to the guests at the inn 
where Don Quixote made the famous onslaught on the wine- 
‘skins, tells his hearers that he n his military career by 
following “the great Duke of Alva” into Flanders, and was 

mt at the death of the Counts “de Eguemon y de Hornos.” 
these we recognize the executed patriots Egmont and Horn, 
whom M. Gallait’s pictures have made familiar to many of 
the British public who otherwise would never have troubled 
their heads about Netherland history. The names of Counts 

‘Egmont and Horn take us back to the preliminaries of the contest, 
when the Union of Utrecht and the Dutch Republic yet lay hidden 
in the future. Their names are inseparably connected with the re- 
sistance to Philip’s first efforts to reduce the free-spirited Nether- 
lands to that state of prostration under royal and spiritual abso- 
lutism which was his political ideal. Nevertheless we may fairly 
say that the cause of the Netherlands gained more by the deaths 

Egmont and Horn than it would ever have gained by their con- 
timued lives. Neither of the two was a statesman, and the gloomy 
and unsociable Count of Horn had so little power of winning 
personal sympathy that even martyrdom in his country’s cause 
could not gain him the honours of popularity. While weeping 
crowds flocked to the convent of St. Clara to kiss the coffin of the 
gallant and brilliant Egmont, as if it had been the shrine 
of a saint, the body of Horn lay almost deserted in St. 
Gudule’s. Yet Egmont had already withdrawn from his 
position as a champion of freedom when Philip chose to re- 
elevate him to it by putting him to death. Disgusted by the 
excesses of the iconoclastic Protestants, the Count had given him- 
self up to his feelings of Catholicism and loyalty; and any other 
king than Philip, any other governor than Alva, would have 
perceived that in the longrun the worst use they could put him to 
was to behead him. As far as his historic fame went, Egmont 
was fortunate in his death. The loss to freedom and the world 
would have been far greater could the Blood-Council have laid its 
on William of Orange. Astutus Gulielmus,” as Peter 

telmann the inquisitor styled him, had been wise enough to 
place himself beyond its reach. The common version of the fare- 
well dialogue between Egmont and Orange—“ Adieu, landless 
Prince,” “ Adieu, headless Count ”—is probably apocryphal. 

‘The words really uttered by Orange to his friend were more 
tender and more solemn. After vainly trying to shake Egmont’s 
infatuated trust in the Royal clemency, he wound up with the 
prediction, “ I foresee too clearly that you are to be the bridge 
which the Spaniards will destroy as soon as they have passed over 
it te invade our country.” Egmont stayed, to meet the doom 

by his wiser friend; Orange escaped, to be the virtual 
founder of the Dutch Republic. Whether, if his life had 
Bot been cut short by the assassin’s hand, he could have averted 

‘the permanent separation of Holland from Belzium—to use our 
modern nomenc!ature—and have established a Republic of Seven- 
teen instead of Seven Provinces, remains a question; but at any 


rate his fall removed the only man who might have brought about 
such a union. It was in the period of doubt and despondency 
which followed upon his death that the medal was struck which 
represented a dismasted hulk driving before the storm, with the 
dreary legend, “Incertum quo fata ferant.” But the author of 
this device hardly did his countrymen justice. The Hollanders 
did not abandon the vessel of the State to the chances of wind and 
wave ; they stuck to her like good seamen, and worked her trium- 
phantly into port at last. 

For Englishmen the tale of the struggle of the Dutch for inde- 
pendence should have a special interest. Their enemy was our 
enemy; their cause was, in the eyes of all good Protestant 
Englishmen of the days of Elizabeth, our cause, In later times, 
indeed, this sympathy gave place to something very like anti- 
pathy. The Dutch, tree, rich, and enterprising, were our rivals in 
trade, and bitter are the hatreds of two rival shopkeepers. The 
typical Dutchman of English imagination took the form of a rough 
skipper, eating red herrings, drinking deep of the best Hollands, 
swearing after the fashion of Dirk Hatteraick, massacring English- 
men in Amboyna, and trampling on the crucifix in Japan. We 
may remember how Gulliver, when passing as a Dutch merchant, 
petitioned to be excused from performing this ceremony, and how 
the Emperor of Japan, in Swift’s malicious words, “seemed a little 
surprised, and said he believed I was the first of my countrymen 
who ever made any seruple on this point, and that he began to 
doubt whether I was a real Hollander or not; but rather sus- 
pected I must be a Christian.” The nearest approach to a hero of 
romance that Holland was known to have produced was the Flying 
Dutchman, who can hardly be called a virtuous character. And 
has not poetry recorded in imperishable strains that 

In matters of commerce, the fault of the Dutch 
Is giving too little and asking too much. 
But let us forget the ill blood, the bitter gibes of our days of 
commercial rivalry, and cast our eyes backward to the time when 
the interests of Lngland and the United Provinces were felt to 
be one, and the Dutch were recognized as our brethren in the 
great fight for religion and national existence. To subjugate 
England, to reconquer the Netherlands, were parts of one 
vast scheme in Philip’s plotting brain; and the conquest of 
either country would have paved his way to the reduction of the 
one still unsubdued. ‘ The freehold of England will be worth but 
little if this action quail,’ were the words used by an English 
captain in reference to the defence of the Netherlands. In this 
“ action” Philip Sidney sacrificed his life, and ‘‘ the brave Lord 
Willoughby ” displayed that “ courage fierce and fell” which has 
caused him to be immortalized in song as a hero 
Who would not give one inch of way 
For all the devils in hell. 

The three-hundredth anniversary of the defeat of the Spanish 
Armada, we may remind our readers, will come round in nine 
years’ time, and as our antiquarian and historical tastes are 
nowadays assiduously cultivated, it is not improbable that we may 
rouse ourselves to celebrate the “ tercentenary” of that great 
national deliverance with due patriotic fervour. If so, let us then 
give a thought to the debt of gratitude we owe to those stout 
sailors of Holland and Zeeland who kept Alexander of Parma 
blockaded in the Flemish ports and barred his junction with 
Medina-Sidonia, In serving their country they served England. 


WINTERING ABROAD. 


\ INTERING abroad has become almost as essential a part of 

the order of the fashionable world as summering in town. 
Not so very long ago it was deemed that banishment from England 
at Christmas time was a penance only to be encountered where 
life and death were at stake; but now crowds of voluntary exiles 
are fast taking possession of the shores of the Mediterranean and, 
like all Saxon colonists, displacing the natives of those shores as 
surely as the sun does the snow. Truth to tell, the cause of their 
flight is not seldom the desire to escape the hospitable rites of an 
English Christmas. The bachelor flies from the necessity of eating 
Christmas dinners, or of feigning a mirth he cannot feel at Christmas 
parties. The householder turns his back on the awful duty 
entaikd upon him as head of the family, that of crowding his 
house with relations whom he does not want to see, and who all 
quarrel among themselves. But it is by no means so easy for 
the householder to effect his escape as it is for the bachelor. If 
no plea of health can be established, it is difficult to find a suffi- 
ciently plausible pretext for the apparently incomprehensible whim 
of shirking a six months’ residence in an out-of-the-way part of the 
country in the dullest, darkest, dreariest time of the whole year. 
His flight has to be furtive if he would escape the upbraid- 
ings of the whole clan of kindred who look on this dereliction 
of duty in refusing to keep open house at Christmas as an 
infringement of their just rights pretty nearly as dangerous, and 
quite as unjustifiable, as a readjusting of the land laws or the 
tampering with an entail. Perhaps, if the stayers at home knew 
a little better the sort of thing that the winterer abroad has to go 
through, the asperity with which they think of his good fortune 
might be a little softened. Their excited fancy sees him free from 
all cares, domestic and social, wandering at will by the shore of a 
bright blue sea, beneath an equally bright blue sky ; through olive 
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rds and oran ens where the ri olden fruit 3 
tom tingly within But this is 
far from the truth as fancy pictures generally are. The rash man 
who has decided on wintering abroad finds to his cost.that his life 
is only transplanted, not transmuted, and that, by escaping from 
one set of difficulties, he has only tumbled headlong into another. 

First of all, the momentous question of where to go to has to be 
settled; and this is no easy matter. One place is too relaxing, 
another too exposed, this too large and noisy, that too dull and quiet. 
At last, after weighing all the pros and cons, a favourite English 
colony is chosen. It is credited with all the advantages of scenery, 
climate, accommodation, and variety that themuch-vaunted Riviera 
has to offer. On first arrival the weather is fine, and everything 
seems delightful. In a few days, however, it begins to rain 
with true Provencal determination. The natives, who are always 
praying for rain, themselves seem to stand aghast at the violence 
of the b) ssing when it comes. The newly arrived visitors gaze 
piteousl.- from the windows of the hotel, wondering whether any- 
thing will ever be dry again. Within doors there is little to con- 
sole them. The hotel is like an ark separated from the rest of the 
world by a waste of water, and the other inmates of the ark are 
not lively company. They are all either ill or devoted to the 
nurture of their health in order to avoid becoming so. Nearly all 
the habitués of the table-@hdte and salon have a cough of some 
sort, except one or two patients suffering from St. Vitus’s dance, 
and they are as unpleasant to look at as the others are to listen to, 
Then, too, all the meal hours are adjusted to suit the invalids. 
Dinner must be eaten at six, and after nine o'clock not a mouse 
may be heard stirring. The gifted youth who fancies himself a 
second Chopin and dares to break through established precedent 
by improvising till midnight on the piano in the salon, expecting 
thereby to earn the gratitude of the poor sufferers for whom he 
has been creating a lullaby, is astonished to find himself next morn- 
ing treated as a malefactor, and can scarcely believe his ears when 
he is told that he must either give up such dissipation or go else- 
where. But more disquieting than the pianist or the invalids is 
the intelligent stranger who is so determined not to fall ill that he 
makes his health a matter of scientific study. He confides to 
each newcomer that there was fever last year in every hotel in the 
town, this one included ; that the drainage is in a shocking state; 
and the water not above suspicion. Nor is it possible to forget his 
warnings. A strong smell of disinfectants gushes out upon you 
every time you pass his door. At every meal he ostentatiously 
brings in his private supply of distilled water, and assures his 
friends that it may be death to them to drink any other. He 
makes inroads into the kitchen to see that the cook scours his 
coppers carefully, and is not content with paying a visit of inspection 
to see how, when, and where the cows are fed, but sets off to the 
chemist with a bottle of the milk to have it analysed before he 
can drink it in comfort. In spite of his better judgment the 
winterer abroad is affected by this nervous neighbour, and is 
haunted by the dread of fever or diphtheria wherever he turns. 
But even worse things than these are in store for him. He finds out 
that the hostel in which he is will shortly be invaded by a 
personally conducted band of Cook’s Tourists ; and worse even 
than the distant p t of the tourists is the immediate pre- 
sence of the greatest bore in his county, who also has taken into 
his head to winter abroad, and has put up at the selfsame hostel. 
Life in an hotel having thus become a burden, our wanderer decides 
on taking a villa. 

No sooner does his intention get wind than he is over- 
whelmed with offers of eligible houses by those persons who are 
interested in letting them, and awfal warnings against the said 
houses by others who have no such interest. “ Whatever you do, 
keep out of the mistral,” say all these friendly advisers; but then 
no two of them are agreed as to which quarter the mistral blows 
from, some averring that it sweeps down from the snow moun- 
tains, another sect averring that the said mountains are the best 
screen from it, and that the wind to be dreaded is the one which 
blows in the contrary direction. Then come cautions against “ get- 
ting on the clay,” as that is sure to give you rheumatism ; against 
one side of the town, as bad for the nerves and sure to give neu- 
ralgia ; against another, as equally dangerous to the chest and 
liver ; against them all, in the matter of drains and water; until 
the unhappy s r feels as if it is all a dream that he has come to 
a favourite health resort, and thinks he must really be in 
one of the most unhealthy spots of Africa or South Ame- 
rica, or some other of the places where the greatest care is 
required to preserve life, to say nothing of health. He is 
quite thankful at last to fall in with a cheerfully-minded agent, 
who alone of all the inhabitants takes a hopeful view of the 
sanitary conditions of the land in which he has come to sojourn. 
This man is a genius in his way, and has moreover the fairy gift 
of turning straw into gold by the power of persuasion. The 
houses that you have heard slightingly spoken of he soon convinces 

ou are the most eligible to let in the place and quite faultless. 


e can tell you where to get everything of the best quality. All 
the tradesmen he recommends are immaculate, all the servants | 
treasures. Under his auspices you are soon happily installed in a villa | 
that seems all that heart can wish for. Having been at some pains | 
te take your villa at a great distance froth church and market on | 

to be out of the town, you find that your next care must 
to provide a carriage to take your cook daily into the town unless 


youareccntent to trust to the chance of a very precarious supply of | ferred on it a very questionable benefit. 


the colony and are expected to do their duty in that state of life. 
Mere dwellers in hotels, being birds of passage only, are left more at 
liberty to follow the bent of their own inclinations. But the tenant 
of the villa no sooner enters on possession than he becomes the 
butt of endless volleys of circulars from the followers of every 
imaginable calling. He might almost fancy himself to be as desti- 
tute of clothing and as sorely afflicted as Job himself, so many are 
the offers which assail him for renewing his wardrobe in every 
different item at an easy rate, so constant are the entreaties that 
he will allow one doctor to examine his chest, another to draw his 
teeth, or try the remedies of a third for every several disorder to 
which humanity is a prey. He is suppesed to be anxious to learn 
how to play on every known instrument, and how to speak every 
Aryan language, and professors of them all are at his gate ready 
to teach him. The rival incumbents of the High Church, of the 
Low Church, and of the Slow Church—for the colony is blessed 
with representatives of all three parties of the Church of England— 
each in turn tries to allure him to his respective fold. The worst 
of it is that he cannot favour one without offending the other two. 
Other enemies, too, he is doomed to make. The tradespeople 
whom he does not employ write indignant letters demanding the 
reason why they are to be deprived of his custom, just as if his 
forefathers had dealt with them for generations; and servants out 
of place feel aggrieved that he will not at once add wet nurses 
and grooms to his establishment, simply because they are ready to 
serve in that capacity and can produce unimpeachable characters. 
For some days after entering on possession the newcomer is left to the 
uninterrupted contemplation of as much of the interior of his 
villa as he can see through the atmosphere of wood-smoke which 
has resulted from his endeavours at keeping up cheerful fires. For 
the rainy days, which he was assured were to usher in fine 
weather, are wondrous slow at going out of office. The much- 
vaunted view from his windows is one unbroken stretch of leaden 
grey, in which sea and sky are scarcely distinguishable. The palm- 
trees, the boast of the garden, flap the ragged tatters of their 
dripping branches drearily to and fro; the olives shiver eerily in 
the hollows ; while the gum-trees look like poles draped with sea- 
weed by some abnormally high tide. Sallying out in a pause in 
the deluge, the new tenant finds that the greater = of the garden 
has suddenly been seized with a desire to come down the stair of 
which it forms the uppermost step. The rain has divorced the 
earth from the rock. The garden has come slithering down, 
bearing the wall before it, and in the earthy avalanche lies buried 
the winter stock of vegetables, save only a few cabbages which 
have escaped the general wreck, and hang like acrobats over the 
edge of the precipice, holding on only by the slenderest fibres of 
their upturned roots. The natives, all unconscious of Swift's 
axiom that a “ lie is quite too good a thing to be lavished about,” 
are ready to tell any number of them with regard to the present, 
past, and probable future of the weather. But the visitor, drawing his 
own conclusions from personal observation, decides that it always 
rains unless when there blows a violent and piercing mistral, and 
that this happens three days out of seven. 

When a fine aiternoon at length comes, it brings with it 
the painful revelation that the neighbours intend to call, and 
that the new comer is expected to devote many more afternoons 
to returning these calls. From a visitor he has passed into a 
member of a colony, half the units of which claim kindred 
with his kinsfolk at home. They are eager to welcome him 
to their midst, but then in return he must be altogether such 
as they are, or he will be as a very black sheep at 
home in England. And unless he minds his Ps and Qs he wil 
very soon find that he has left undone those things which he ought 
to have done and done those things which he ought not to have 
done. Mrs. Grundy, too, is wintering abroad, and her eye is upon 
him. She nods to him in church, or notes his absence from it, 
spies him out in his solitary walks, and pulls him up as a recusant 
if he prefers these excursions to at-homes in over-heated and over- 
crowded drawing-rooms, She bids him disport himself on lawn- 
tennis grounds instead of roaming in the pine woods. She goads him 
into attendance at all the social gaieties by which the little knot of 
exiles try to cheat themselves into forgetfulness of their banishment. 
from merry England. The better to carry out the delusion, by one 
consent every interest beyond the boundaries of the octroi is 
ignored. Conversation is rigidly restricted to the discussion of 
the doings of all the members of the colony, each according to 
his or her rank. If Providence should send a prince that 
way, he of course takes first rank as a subject for study and 
a text for conversation. But, in default of some one greater, 
even a duke will be accepted with thankfulness, His house 
becomes the “ cynosure of neighbouring eyes.” His family affairs 
are canvassed ; his comings and goings, and those of his household, 
reported and commented on as if so delightful a topic could 
never be worn threadbare. Should our wanderer be a Gallio 
who cares for none of these thi should he be one of those 
eccentric mortals who like foreign ways in foreign parts, then he 
would do wisely to seek safety in flight before the season requires 
him to send Christmas cards and to lend a helping hand at Ohrist- 
mas decorations, Not improbably, as he turns his back upon the 
smart villas that hold this miniature society, and passes by the 
quaint old town crowding up round the sentry-like campanile that 
crowns the crest of the hill, the thought may cross his mind that 
the great man who first brought the into fashion con- 
comes home a wiser, 


victuals, Now residents in villas take rank at once as members of | if a sadder, man, more than ever convinced that nothing can be 
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taken on hearsay, least of all the delights of winter on the 
Riviera. In all likelihood he has made up his mind that winter- 
ing abroad is a mistake, and that, unless you can go far enough to 
escape wild weather and gossiping society, you may just as well 
stay at home. 


THE SPECTATOR ON THE AFGHAN CAMPAIGN. 


sige = article in last week’s Spectator on the campaign in Afghan- 
istan is an amusing illustration of the sort of writing for 
which our respectable contemporary has gained a special reputa- 
tion. The first point insisted on is the remarkable fact that 
the Indian Government has not publicly announced the nature 
and extent of the further operations to be undertaken by the ad- 
vancing columns, as if this reticence were unprecedented and dis- 
creditable. We have occupied Jellalabad and the Koorum Valley 
in the North and Candahar in the South ; but “no one appears to 
know, or even to guess, how far” the present Government “is 
going in Afghanistan, what sort of treaty, if any, it proposes to 
make, or what it intends to do with the positions it has as ma 
The public has ceased to take any interest in the campaign, because 
the slaughter has been so small, ‘“‘and the Government is therefore 
left free; but it takes no advantage of its freedom to clear 
up the haze in which it has enveloped its designs,” and so 
on; from which artless statement the simple readers who re- 
ceive their weekly dose of inspiration from the Spectator are 
a ntly to inter that it is the proper and custom T0- 
in war for each combatant formulate 
actly what his plan of operations will be under every possible 
contingency, taking both the public and the enemy into his 
confidence. This was no doubt the course we followed in the 
wars with Napoleon. After Waterloo, for example, we halted on 
the field while the Government at home called a meeting of the 
Opposition and objectors generally to invite suggestions upon the 
situation and discuss the next move. In like manner the 
Prussians, after Sadowa, stopped the movement of their victorious 
columns, to give the Austrians time to say what they thought 
about the matter. Of all the unwarrantable complaints which 
have been brought against the Government, this of reticence 
about the plans of its army in the tield is surely the most absurd ; 
there now only remains one more charge to bring against them, 
and that is to hold them responsible for the present frost. 

But it is not only the Government which is acting so un- 
accountably in the present war. The proceedings of the generals 
are equally op to precedent. For example, Jellalabad “is 
treated by the military authorities rather as a ‘station’ of the 
British army than as a mere outpost temporarily occupied.” Con- 
sidering that Jellalabad now holds the headquarters of a division, 


| s0, the positions whic 


and a couple of brigades, the general might iairly plead, in excuse 
for this treatment, that it is in etlect at this moment actually a 
“station” of the British army. But, except that one does not usually | 
go to the Spectator for information on such matters, it might be | 
asked in what respect the treatment of a place as a “station” differs 
from that accorded to an outpost. Possibly the Spectator, which 
favoured us not long ago with a circumstantial diagnosis of Shere 
Ali’s mental condition and his private opinions on a variety of | 
matters, may possess sources of intelligence not available to the 
rest of the world ; but, so far as the reports from the scene of 
operations may be relied on, the only special treatment Jellalabad 
has received as yet appears to consist in an attempt to purge the 
town of some of its accumulated filth and to prepare lodgings 
for the garrison. Perhaps we are to infer that, if the campaign had 
been directed by a Liberal Government, the temporary nature of 
our occupation would have been formulated by keeping the troops 
under canvas through the winter. If the Spectator means any- 
thing at all by its remarks, it must mean this. 

But if the troops in the north are going all wrong, by 
treating their posts as if they were stations, equally unsatis- 
factory is the line of action pursued in the south. “Not a 
word is revealed of the Government designs, or of the ob- 
jects with which British armies are marching through terri- 
tories in the depth of winter, of which a staff officer writes 
that all maps are useless. There is not so much as a show of 
resistance to the invaders, far less a serious effort to contest any 
point or defend any fortress. There never was a war so strange” ; 
and, moreover, it presents the further irregular feature of being 
carried on when Parliament is not sitting. As to the exceptional 
character of the advance, it does not appear to have occurred 
to the Spectator that the war which is “so strange” offers 
a singular resemblance in many points to the first Afghan 
war. Then, too, our armies met with scarcely any resist- 
ance; then too, as now, the ruler of the country made no sign 
while one place after another fell into our hands, As for the 
difficulty of finding our way, it has to be observed that if, as 
the Spectator’s statt officer informs it, the maps of the country 
are useless, our army is moving along precisely the same line as 
was taken in the first invasion, and the places which the Spectator 
y me of with a mysterious awe, much as a Roman in the 

ugustan age might write of Parthia, were in our occupation for 
four years, there being officers still in the army who are as familiar 
with Candahar and Ghuzni as the Spectator is with the Strand. 
The object of the advance “in the depth of winter,” which 


= so mysterious to that authority, to simple folk appears 
obvious enough. We hear little now of Russian action in Afghan- 


istan, but if, under the dictate of a “safe” policy, our advance 
had been deferred till the spring, things might have taken a 
very different complexion. Any hesitation on our part would 
have put the Ameer in heart, and might have encouraged the 
Russian authorities on the frontier to play a bold game, and to 
give him an active support in preparing the means of resistance. If 

I now have offered merely the resistance of 
nature and the elements might have been found almost impregnable, 


| or would at best have been carried only at a great loss of life. The 


Indian Government has therefore shown a foresight as prudent as 
it was bold in pushing on at once, regardless of difficulties, and 
although incompletely prepared, and its wise policy has been most 
ably carried out by its officers. We are glad to be in accord with 
the Spectator on one point, in admiration of the courage and de- 


_ termination shown by General Stewart and his army. The advance 


on Candahar this winter has in fact been one of the most creditable 
performances ever recorded of British troops. It would have been 
easy to find excellent reasons for delay, while it must have required 
the exercise of an unusual amount of determination on the part of 
the General, and of endurance on the part of his troops, to 
carry out the campaign under a stress of cold and hard work 
which it is difficult to realize. After all, it does not re- 
quire so much courage to stand up to be shot at in battle, 
when you are one among a great number, and moreover cannut 
run away, as to assume the responsibility for such an operation as 
that which Stewart has just accomplished, of the passage of the 
mountains which dominate the plain of Candahar, while the con- 
tinued forward movement, after that objective point has been 
reached, is a stroke of true generalship. The loss of life among 
the unfortunate camp-followers, hastily and imperfectly supplied 
with clothing, must have been very great, and piteous to 
witness; but it has saved a much greater loss which would 
probably have taken place among the fighting men if the 
advance had been deferred till the spring. In war a general 
has to make a choice of evils, and Stewart has rightl 
chosen the lesser of the two presented. The loss of camels 
seems also to have been enormous, and one which will be more 
ditticult to replace than the other, while unfortunately we do not 
hear that any adequate steps are being taken to make good the 
deficiency by pressing on the construction of roads for wheel 
carriage. Had General Stewart consulted his own fame, he 
would have no doubt preferred to distinguish himself by a bloody 
victory, for it is unfortunately true that our countrymen are 
rone to estimate the merits of their generals by the extent of the 
Sanshers bill, which too often represents the result of blundering 
quite as much as skill. And the great merits of General Stewart's 
advance do not seem as yet to be properly understood; but we 
may hope that in the end they will come to be adequately appre- 
ciated. Certainly nothing will more tend to bring the war to a 
successful conclusion than this rapid over-running of the enemy’s 
country, taking away all hope of successful resistance. Had the 


, Germans been satisfied after Gravelotte with holding Metz, the 


war of 1870 might be going on still. 

Equally wise as its criticisms on the conduct of the war are the 
Spectator’s croakings about the supposed dangerous position of our 
troops. ‘“ The thirty-five thousand soldiers engaged ... in the 
war are scattered over six points, separated from each other by 
wide stretches of mountainous country.” Two of the points men- 


| tioned as being thus separated are Dakka and Jellalabad; two 


others, Candabar and Khelat-i-Ghilzi. Evidently the Spectator 
must have been using a very large-scale map indeed. Dakka is, in 
fact, a strong support to Jellalabad, just as Aldershot would be to 
Portsmouth, the places in question being respectively at about the 
same distance apart; and there are no mountains between them ; 
while, so long as Khelat-i-Ghilzi is held in force, Candahar is as 
safe from attack as Calcutta. The three armies under Browne, 
Roberts, and Stewart are no doubt operating independently, and 
from separate bases ; but each comprises a strong force of Europeans, 
and should be more than able to take care of itself. But indeed to 
suppose that a rabble which has not been able to make a respect- 
able defence at a single strong point should be able to assume of- 
fensive war, is surely to carry croaking to the last extremity. Of 
course you cannot prove that there may not be danger. You can- 
not prove that the palanquin bearers of Calcutta will not rise to- 
morrow on the British. But if an army that overruns a country 
almost without opposition, and holds all the strong places with a 
eoengiete chain of posts to the base, is in danger, what army is 
safe? Individual officers may no doubt be liable to assassination, but 
this is not a liability peculiar to the occupation of Afghanistan. 
The First Commissioner of Peshawur was murdered by a fanatic 
while sitting in his own house; another was cut down while 
riding through the street; since the occupation of the Punjab 
many other officers have shared the same fate within our own 
territory. The real danger of our position will not arise at the 
present time, but will come, if it comes at all, after permanent 
occupation, when the excitement has worn off, and our native 
troops begin to realize the discomfort of a tour of service in that 
country, and when perhaps, under a policy of retrenchment and 
reaction, the garrison may be reduced to an unreasonably low 
strength. But as for present danger, the army now in Afghan- 
istan is very much stronger, especially in Europeans, and better 
found in every way, than that of 1839, which also overran and held 
the country with ease; it has strong reserves in support, which did 
not exist on the former occasion; and it is much nearer its base. 
During the Abyssinian war, a foolish person, who signed him- 


: self “ Nobody,” kept on writing to the Times, predicting every 
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ible calamity to the expeditionary force; and the Times, with 
its usual sagacity, published the letters, which most editors would 
have thrown into the fire, in a conspicuous form. However, when 
the expedition was brought to a successful termination, everybody 
forgot all about “ Nobody ” and his false prophecies ; and the best 
thing for the Spectator is that its ravings about the present war 
should also be forgotten as soon as possible. 


THE RAILWAY COMMISSIONERS’ REPORT. 


OM this recently pie Report it appears that during the 
twelve months which ended in August last only fourteen 
cases came before the Commissioners for decision, and seven of 
these were such as before 1873 and 1874 were settled without any 
difficulty by arbitration. As we pointed out when speaking of the 
Report for the previous twelve months, during which nineteen 
cases were heard, this tribunal costs taxpayers about 10,000/. a 
year; and, unless clear proof can be given that the complaints 
of the very few suitors who resort to it could not be properly 
dealt with in any other court, it certainly seems strange, to say 
the least, that at a time when the expense of increasing the 
judicial staff is supposed to be one of the reasons why additional 
Judges, who are greatly needed, are not appointed, so largea sum 
should be spent annually in maintaining a tribunal which has less 
work to do in two years than one of the Chancery Judges gets 
through in three months. An examination of the tew judgments 
which the Commissioners have had to pronounce will certainly not 
leave the impression that their jurisdiction ought to continue 
becanse without them one class of litigants could not ob- 
tain justice. Putting aside questions of through rates, which, 
if any trust is to be placed in a Parliamentary guarantee, the 
Commissioners should never have been allowed to fix, there has 
been nothing in the cases on which they have had to adjudicate 
to take them out of the category of those which can be decided by 
-ordinary courts or by arbitrators. It is true that a court might 
find it difficult to exercise one of the powers which, owing to the 
-careless wording of a statute, the Commissioners are able to claim; 
but it has not m been determined whether they legally possess 
this power ; and it is perfectly clear that, according to the simplest 
rules of justice, they ought not to possess it. In considering, 
therefore, whether a tribunal to which plaintiffs so rarely 
come should be continued, this doubtful claim must be dis- 
missed 


It may perhaps be thought that one reason why the Com- 
missioners are so seldom appealed to is that they are not able to 
-do much, and that if their jurisdiction were extended there would 
be plenty of work for them ; but this can hardly be the opinion of 
those who have given attention to this matter and who are not 
carried away by prejudice. The Commissioners have—leaving out 
of consideration all disputed questions—very great powers, of 
which they have made the most unsparing use in favour of 
ee against Railway Companies; but nevertheless plaintiffs 

ve only come forward in ridiculously small numbers. That there 
is not the slightest occasion to tempt people to litigation by in- 
creasing these powers can be shown from a recommendation made 
by the Commissioners themselves, They are painfully conscious 
-of the solitude of their court, and have clamoured for further juris- 
diction in a manner not a little remarkable for a quasi-judicial 
body. The a suggestion made by them of late was that 
contained in their Report of last year, on which we commented at 
the time of its appearance. Being empowered in defiance of Parlia- 
mentary good faith to fix through rates on the application of Rail- 
way Companies, they demanded that this power should be enlarged, 
-and that they should be enabled to fix these rates on the applica- 
tion of any private complainant; or, in other words, that any 
trader might apply to them to order a Railway Company to carry 
his goods at rates lower than those which by Act of Parliament 
the Company was entitled to charge. Railways have been con- 
structed at enormous cost; a vast amount of capital has been ad- 
vanced to Companies on the faith of the Parliamentary guarantees 
which have thus been given; and what the Commissioners pro- 

was that these guarantees should be deliberately broken, 
that the country, in fact, should not keep its word, and that they, 
three irresponsible persons, should be allowed to diminish the 
earnings which belonged to shareholders and creditors. A pro- 
posal that a Commission should be empowered to diminish the 
sums receivable by those who have purchased annuities would 
not be more opposed to all principles of justice, and it may clearly 
be inferred that there must be but little chance of legitimate 
work for a tribunal when its members are driven to suggest con- 
fiscation on a large scale as a means of attracting suitors. 

In their last Report the Commissioners do not repeat this 
monstrous proposition, nor, strange to say, do they ask for any 
substantial increase of jurisdiction. They content themselves 
with giving an account of the fourteen cases which came before 
them, and with passing, so far as is possible in an official docu- 
ment, a handsome eulogium on themselves. Indeed parts of the 
Report read not unlike a statement by a clever attorney to a 
considerable client whose work he is afraid of losing. With 
respect to one matter they are able to claim some credit tor them- 
selves, and they do so with much emphasis. They have usually 
refused to allow appeals from their decisions, but in a few cases 
they have granted inom, and in others it has been found possible 


to obtain the judgment of the Superior Courts on the Commis- 
sioners’ decisions without the permission of the latter. In some 
of the cases which have thus come before the courts the de- 
cisions of the Commissioners have been confirmed, and they dwell 
on this fact with as much unction as though it was surprising that 
they should be right in their law. Indeed, so carried away are 
they by their delight at not haying been wrong on some points that 
they utterly fail to perceive that, in the principal case mentioned by 
them, the decision, although given against a Railway Company, 
must have the practical result of aiding monopoly and discouraging 
competition, and must thus augment the evil against which the 
Commissioners are supposed specially to guard. The case referred 
to is that of Thompson, Evershed, and Others v. The London 
and North-Western Railway Company, in which, to use the 
words of the Commissioners, “ the complaint was that the 
applicants, brewers at Burton-on-Trent, were not charged the 
samme rates as some other brewers at Burton, although the 
services the Company performed were the same, and, with 
one exception, all the circumstances also were the same, the 
point of difference being that the brewers whose trallic was 
favoured were in a good situation locally to use the railway of 
another Company, in consequence of which the respondents, the 
North-Western Railway Company, could not attract a traffic 
which was competitive except by lowering their charges guoad such 
traffic to the level of the charges of the other Company.” 
This the Commissioners held to be an undue preference; and sub- 
sequently, when a similar question arose out of an action to recover 
overcharges, the same view was taken by the House of Lords, 
the judces holding that the wording of sec. 90 of the 8 & 9 Vict. 
cap. 20 was too clear to admit of doubt. There can be no dispute, 
therefore, as to the law on this subject; but it is obvious that the 
effect of the ruling must be tv diminish competition. Henceforth 
traders who are “in a good situation locally”—as the Commis- 
sioners, with slight tautology, say—for using one railway will find 
themselves practically contined to that railway, as another 
Company, with a more distant station, will not be able 
to compete except by lowering charges all round, which 
in most cases would not be found advisable. Some traders 
will therefore lose the many advantages of competition with- 
out any corresponding benefit being conferred on others. 
It can hardly be denied that grave doubt must be felt as to 
whether an enactment which produces this result is not too abso- 
lute, and the judges in the House of Lords carefully guarded 
themselves against expressing any opinion as to the expedi- 
ency of such a rule. Singularly enough, however, no percep- 
tion of the very obvious fact which has been mentioned seems to 
have dawned on the Commissioners. Of course they had to 
decide according to law; but it is certainly curious to find that, 
in their exultation at having been able to pronounce against a 
Railway Company and having had their law confirmed, they should 
fail to see what the effect of their decision must be. 

In the other casesin which the rulings of the Commissioners have 
been held to beright thereis littie to call for remark; but two of those 
on which judgment has not yet been given by the Superior Courts 
merit attention—the first on account of the singular manner in 
which it seems to have aggrieved the Commissioners, and the 
second on account of the great importance of the question involved. 
In the case of the Warwick canals the Commissioners made an 
order granting a through rate along certain canals, and a motion 
was afterwards made for a prohibition against them on the ground 
that they had not statutory power to give the rate. The court granted 
a rule nis?,and stayed proceedings under the order until the question 
should be decided. That a court should be able to take this course 
—which had been followed in other cases—the Commissioners 
apparently consider very unreasonable. Their opinion appears to 
be that the operation of an order made by them should never be 
stayed except by themselves, pending the decision of a superior 
court on it, although it may prove to be altogether beyond their 
statutory powers. According to their view seemingly, if they were 
to order the North-Western Railway Company to pull down 
Euston Square Station, the Company would have to begin at once, 
and it would be very improper for a court to interfere, and to say 
that the station was to remain standing until the legality of the 
order was determined. It is to be regretted that such pretensions 
should be put forward in an official document, and indeed the 
Commissioners seem to have had some trouble in asserting 
them, for, in speaking of the Warwick canals case, they become 
almost incoherent, one of their sentences being so worded as 
to express—so far as it has any meaning—the opposite of what 
the Commissioners intend to say. Of the other case referred 
to we can only speak briefly now, owing to want of space, 
though we hope to treat it more fully at a future time, 
when we shall draw attention to some of the decisions 
of the Commissioners. In this instance they held that, under 
sec. 2 of the Railway Traffic Act of 1854, which enacts that 
proper “ facilities” shall be aflorded for tratlic, it was competent 
to them to order, on application being made, such alterations in 
and enlargement of any railway stations as might seem good 
to them. We have spoken before of the extraordinary nature 
of the power thus claimed. If it is rightly claimed, three irre- 
sponsible persons, from whose decision there will be in these 
matters no appeal, will be able to spend the money of shareholders 
almost as they please. It is scarcely possible to believe that the 
Legislature can have intended to give such an absolute power of 
arbitrary taxation to any official or judicial body ; but at present 
no positive statement can be made respecting the law on this sub- 
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ject as the case has not yet come before any of the Superior Courts 

tor decision. Perhaps indeed it will never be decided by them. 

The powers of the Railway Commissioners, which expire this 

year, are, it ‘seems, from an answer given during the late 

sittings of Parliament, to be continued, and probably if this is 

done some attempt will be made in the Act which will have to be 
d to define clearly the jurisdiction of the Commissioners. 

It may well be thought, however, that the better course would 
be not to continue this anomalous court, of which the proceedings 
have been so singular. It is true, no doubt, that if the present 
Commissioners, who, though actuated by a sincere desire for the 
public good, have certainly shown no judicial capacity, and have 
taken a very one-sided view of their duties, were replaced by able 
and unprejudiced men, the work would be differently done, and that 
there would not be the painful spectacle of a tribunal begging for 
increased jurisdiction, and asking that Parliamentary guarantees 
should be broken. But still it seems clear that, however con- 
stituted, the Commission would generally be without work; and 
there can be little doubt that the grievances of the few suitors 
likely to come before it can be redressed without maintaining a 
court on purpose for them. There is nothing whatever in the 
questions which at long intervals are submitted to the Commis- 
sioners to make them unfit for being decided by the judges or 
settled by arbitration. It is difficult to see why a costly experi- 
ment which has failed should be repeated. 


GRANDMOTHERLY ADVICE. 


ge folly of teaching one’s grandmother an easily acquired 
art is insisted on by the proverb. Perhaps the grandmother 
is no better advised when she, in her turn, gives the world lessons 
in the very simplest matters. Thus the lectures on “ Health and 
Recreation ” which Dr. Richardson has been reading at the London 
Institution may extort the smile of the worldling, but can only 
win the sympathy of those who are caution itself. It is never 
quite fair to judge a lecture by printed reports, which merely pre- 
serve the remarks that most impressed the mind of the shorthand 
writer. Very probably Dr. Richardson’s advice was not so 
anxiously maternal as it reads in the newspapers. Without losing 
sight of this, we must confess that no one but Memnon, the hero of 
Voltaire’s romance La Sayesse Humaine, ever equalled Dr. 
Richardson in extreme discretion. “To be truly happy,” said 
Voltaire’s Oriental sage, “is the simplest thing in the world. 
must never love a woman, never eat and drink too much, never go 
to Court.” When he had constructed his little theory of pru- 
dence in his own room, Memnon looked out of the window—he 
saw two ladies——. We all know the conclusion. “ They brought 
the sagacious Memnon back from Court drunk, penniless, deceived, 
and with one eye knocked out.” Voltaire probably meant to ridi- 
cule the famous maxim of Pascal :—“ J’ai dit souvent que tout le 
malheur des hommes vient dune seule chose, qui est de ne savoir 
on demeurer en repos dans une chambre. .... On ne recherche 

divertissements des jeux que parce qu’on ne peut demeurer 
chez soi avec plaisir.” 

Dr. Richardson protests that he is no ascetic, not one of the 
people who would be for ever moping at home; and it is a pity 
that he tries to convert his audiende into a sort of self-conscious 
hypochondriacs. Hypochondria, in the long run, must be the 
result of constant thought about the golden mean in amusement. 
Dr. Richardson divides all civilized mankind into six classes, the 
composition of which we do not quite understand. First, there is 
“the learned, governing, and defending,” next “the domestic,” 
then “ the commercial,” fourth, the “agricultural,” fifth, the “indus- 
trial,” last, the “ indetinite, non-productive, scholars and children.” 
Which of these classes gets the most fun out of life at the least 
cost ? that is the question. Which enjoys the greatest amount of 
diversion that does not end like the diversions of Memnon? 
To answer this, we must first glance with admiration at the divi- 
sions of humanity which Dr. Richardson borrows, he says, from 
the i eneral. Is it by way of fine irony that “the 
learned” and “scholars ” are put so far apart? We know that there 
are some who think no man a “ scholar” that cannot turn Fifine at 
the Fair into one of the metres of Pindar. In that sense, many learned 
men are not scholars, and it is perhaps fair to class scholars, as the 
Scotch class “ fules” with “ bairns,” in the unproductive category. 
But why is the “ domestic ” division made ? are commercial men 
not domestic ? have the governing and industrial classes no wives 
and children? It seems likely that by the domestic class servants 
are hinted at. Still the division is rather a cross division. 

Dr. Richardson says that five out of these six sets of people are 
all in the wrong about amusement. “They saffer from the course 
which they pursue.” It is a most depressing thought. Infinitely 
more than five-sixths of the people on the globe are blindly running 
terrible risks in the hunt after pleasure. The one just class among 
the six is a very tiny one, composed of—whom does the reader 
suppose? Who does he think deserve the proud title, conferred 
by Dr. Richardson, of “the Greeks of modern life”? They are 
the “ brain-workers.” Now, if there is one set of persons more un- 
like the Hellenes of antiquity than another it is the conventional 
“ brain-worker.” Did Dr. Richardson ever cast a glance on him 
in the Reading-Room of the British Museum? Did the Greeks 
make those extraordinary noises which are uttered by the brain- 
worker? Did they live in an atmosphere of dus’ and in the smell of 


mouldy leather, with shoulders bowed from the constant stooping 
over desks, with eyes dimmed with weary poring over manuscripts ? 
Plato has left us a cruel picture of a Greek brain-worker, a man 
who had prolonged the life which he spent in philosophizing 
by rigid attention to health and exercise. “A noble sort of life, 
forsooth,” says the Athenian with a sneer, and he more than 
hints that a nurse like Mr. Matthew Arnold’s “ Wragge” would 
have been found very convenient “on the banks of the ITlissus” 
when the careful philosopher was a baby. Lord Beaconsfield has 
detected a much closer resemblance to the Greeks in the excellent 
young men of good family who spend their lives in the open air, 
know no language but their own, and never read a book. Even 
Dr. Richardson, we think, will admit that four undergraduates 
starting, with scarcely any clothes on their backs and never a 
thought in their heads, for a quarter-of-a-mile race are rather more 
like Greeks in personal appearance than is the most distinguished 
brain-worker. “The rising men of genius,” says the young dandy 
of Mr. Du Maurier’s drawing, “seem rather a grubby lot.” 
Delphis and Eudamnippus, when they “ left the bright toil of the 
palestra,” were certainly not grubby. It may be true, however, 
that “the brain-worker, divested of worry, is the happiest and 
healthiest of mankind, a man constantly re-created, and therefore 
of longest life.” One thinks of Goethe, and admits that there 
have been brain-workers who were also “the Greeks of modern 
life.” The compliment, however, is too sweeping; and even 
brain-workers themselves will grant, unlike the American in 
Martin Chuzzlewit, that they do not come up to the ancient Spartan 
ticket. 

Dr. Richardson goes on to criticize the classes who are not 
brain-workers. The first group—that is, apparently, “ the learned, 
governing, and defending ”—“ is able to command true recreation, 
but there is little attempt to use the privilege wisely.” - Dr. 
Richardson cannot really have meant that the learned and the 
governing classes (even when the “ stupid party” is in) are not 
“ brain-workers.” If by the defending class he distantly alludes. 
to the Volunteers, and their motto, “‘ Defence not Defiance,” it 
may be allowed that they are not always reading men. Perhaps, 
however, he means the army, navy, marines, and police; and 
indeed it is often said that the military are not clever. This is 
supposed to be one cause of their popularity with a sex which 
does not, as a rule, take very strongly to brain-workers. The 
first group, then, whoever may be included in the first group, “are 
subject to automatism of recreation.” This is a very excellent 
description of the pleasures of the world. The giddy creatures 
of fashion (the remark is not original) spin round in ceaseless 
vortex, like the painted flies that dance through their summer day. 
The flies are not bored by the monotonous and mechanical nature 
of the fun, and we doubt if young men and women, while they are 
really young, are more bored than the ephemeral insects. Let it 
be granted, however, that their circle of pastimes does seem mono- 
tonous to the mature, the indolent, the brain-working, and 
generally to those persons who are not invited to join the dance. A 
philosopher, we think, should remember that it takes all sorts to 
make a world, and should leave girls and boys their possibly auto- 
matic delights. When they get tired of the usual round, they can 
go into sisterhoods, or marry, or take to brain-working. The fate, 
of course, of the gay whose heart never wearies of pleasure is. 
melancholy enough. It is true, also, that_“ thousands of 
in London are wearing themselves out twice as much in the pur- 
suit of recreative pleasures as in the labour of earning their daily 
bread.” In fact, the majority of persons who pursue pleasure do. 
not earn their daily bread at all. They are beyond the voice of 
wisdom, be it the wisdom of Memnon, or Pascal, or Dr. 
Richardson. 

The physician’s rather narrow view of life is particularly con- 
spicuous in his criticism of the Volunteer movement. “ When it 
was begun he was an enthusiast in its favour, but he now looked 
upon his enthusiasm as evidence of inexperience. It was not good 
for a wan who had lost the elasticity of youth, and who felt him- 
self becoming prematurely fat, to compete in the same exercises 
and fatigues as young men underwent in their training and drill 
. ... it was drawing an over-draft on the bank of life.” How 
shocking ! the Volunteer movement was not invented as 
part of the regimen of persons who feel themselves be- 
coming prematurely fat! It is the fault of Dr. Richard- 
son to look at the universe—life, recreations, everything—from the 
point of view of this kind of sufferer. The Volunteers do not want 
the sort of recruit whom, according to Mr. Arnold, the old Celtic 
military code punished severely—the man“ who stood out too much 
in front.” The unbought defence of nations, the cheap pro- 
tection of our hearths and homes, is not, and never was meant to 
be, a portion of the system of Mr. Banting. Let the prematurely 
fat take, like Lord Byron, to hard biscuits, salad, and soda-water. 
No one wants these corpulent targets in the Volunteers. If any 
one is still enthusiastic about the Volunteers, he is not likely to be 
chilled, as Dr. Richardson was chilled, by the thought that drill 
is not good for men who are adipose before their day. Dr. Richard- 
son denies that he is a ‘man of one idea,” as a critic has 
unkindly deseribed him. The remarks about corpulence and 
enthusiasm might certainly mislead one into holding with the 
petulant critic. 

In regard to the sports of youth Dr. Richardson spoke “ like a 
printed book.” “ ‘There must be discrimination in this matter 
(Volunteer drill), and also in football and rowing.” So far, 
every one will agree with the lecturer, yay: the 
captains of boats and the Presidents of the C. U, B, C. and 
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0. U. B.C. They are at present giving their whole minds to the 
discriminating search for men who can stay the long course. In 
his second lecture Dr. Richardson seems to have changed his 
opinions about football. We ourselves, like the authors of the 
Rugby Rules, are all for discrimination. ‘“ Scratching and biting 
are entirely out of harmony with the true spirit of the game,” or 
words to that effect, have always commanded the assent of foot- 
ball players. We will grant, too, that the practice called 
“binding ” is tedious, and the player cannot be too severely reproved 
who hacksa man when he is not on the ball. It may be admitted 
also that the usage of Eton is more graceful, more truly of the 
nature of football, and better suited to men above sixteen, than 
the practice of Rugby. In his second lecture, however, Dr. 
Richardson throws “discrimination” to the winds. If the 
reporter may be trusted, “football he denounced, without 

ualitication, as a brutal, savage, and insane pastime.” 

robably Dr. Richardson has not played for years and years, 
end some time may even have d since he was a spec- 
tator of a good football match. At the risk of being thought 
brutal, savage, and insane, we must admit that football played 
with temper, fairness, and forbearancce—football like what we 
see when England encounters Scotland at the Oval.or at 
Raeburn Place—is one of the most pleasant spectacles that our 
sports can show. We have never heard of a single severe acci- 
dent at these great matches, where the flower of the lads of 
both countries meet in a pastime which certainly offers occasion for’ 
ill-temper. 

There are, however, plenty of games which Dr. Richardson 
does not forbid, but rather encourages. He has a good word for 
bowls, cricket, croquet, dancing, swimming, skating, and lawn- 
tennis. He added, it is true, that ‘‘a craving for the repetition of 
any gratification was a sign of evil”; and this really is alarming. 
Most persons who like dancing—perhaps all—have a craving for 
the repetition of that gratification. Let them beware; it is a sign 
of evil. The man who has just hit Alfred Shaw into the tennis- 
court has a craving for the repetition of the enjoyment. It is 
hardly necessary to tell him to beware, for he knows that his 
innings depends on his not yielding to the temptation. Not twice will 
he receive the exquisite half-volley. But these are purely technical 
considerations. Morally, and as regards health, we must curb our 
inclination to have another set at lawn-tennis. In the case of 
croquet, the temptation is now almost invariably overcome, which 
is consoling. 

Of all sports and pastimes, that which we should have thought 
most tedious and least attractive proves to be the most perilous. 
‘One hears occasionally of “heady debate,” but it has been left 
for Dr. Richardson to pronounce that the exercises of debating 
societies are rously intoxicating. They might make a boy a 
bore ; he might develop into that unparalleled nuisance, a Union 
orator; and, as the tice tightened its baneful grasp, might 
become an intelligent M.P., with a special subject, say the Regula- 
tion of Playgrounds for the members of Infant Schools. Dr. Richard- 
son avers that “debating on difficult and great subjects by the 
young and inexperienced is one of the causes of injury 
peculiar to modern times, and is often extremely hurtful, both 
to the present and future of the debater.” He seems to mean phy- 
sically hurtful, and he has perhaps forgotten his Greeks, and the 
Socratic censure of the young men who debated on difficult and 
great ye Let school societies choose topics not too exciting, 
such as propriety of substituting a soft ball for that now in 
use at cricket, and the desirableness of wearing great-coats in 


. Richardson might very fairly have said that athletics are 
overdone, and might have given plain practical rules and cautions. 
His lectures will not make boys muffs, because no one will attend 
to an adviser so much too cautious that he “severely reprobates 
the practice of mountain-climbing by the middle-aged.” 


AUTHORSHIP OF THE ICON BASILIKE. 


T is strange, and at first sight perplexing, to observe the hold 
which, in spite of all their faults, the Stuart family, and 

ially the leading members of it, still retain over the sympathies 

if not the reverence of Englishmen, ‘There is some truth perhaps 
in the common saying that Jacobite songs began to become 
fashionable when Jacobite principles lad ceased to be practical, 
and therefore ceased to be dangerous—after the rising of 1745 
had been suppressed. No doubt many young ladies have raptur- 
ously sung “Charlie’s my darling” to admiring audiences, who 
knew little and cared less about the religious and political issues at 
stake in the Revolution of 1688. Something of his sentimental 
Popularity Charles I. may owe to Vandyke; something perhaps, as 
acaulay suggests, to the wonderful Service for January 30, which 
has only within our own memory been expunged from the Prayer- 
book, and which throughout taught the worshippers to associate, 
almost to identify, the sufferings of the “ Royal Martyr” with the 
Passion of Christ. But even Macaulay does not deny that 
Charles possessed “ rare qualities which insensibly call forth the 
admiration and love of mankind,” and which shone out so con- 
spicuously in the closing scene that “rom that day began a re- 
action which never till the throne had been again set up in all 
its olddignity.” In a subordinate degree that reaction was probably 
due to the appearance of the remarkable book the title of which 


stands at the head of this article, which was published immediately 
after the King’s death, and professed to come from his own hand. 
The claim was indeed from the first disputed, and of late years has 
been generally assumed to be disproved. It is only incidentally 
noticed in Macaulay’s History, in connexion with the indignation 
roused against Fraser, the new Whig censor of the press under 
William III., who in 1692 allowed a book to be printed by “an 
honest old clergyman named Walker” which, adds the historian, 
‘convinced all sensible and dispassionate readers that Gauden, and 
not Charles I., was the author of the Icon Basilike.” Walker had 
at one time been curate to Gauden, afterwards Bishop of Exeter, 
and there can be little doubt that, if the Jeon was not written 
by the King, it was written by Gauden. There is in fact 
no other claimant in the field. But any one who takes the 
trouble to examine the carefully drawn argument of a paper in the 
current number of the Church Quarterly Review on the subject will 
see that the evidence, both negative and positive, on the other side 
is very strong. That Gauden claimed the authorship is of course 
admitted on all hands, and it must also in fairness be admitted that 
such a claim would not in those days have been held so discreditable 
asin ourown. The standard of literary honesty was less strict, 
and to a man of only average moral principle—and Gauden 
was certainly rather below than above the average—a pious 
fraud of this kind would hardly have seemed culpable when there 
was an adequate motive for it. And to wreathe a fresh aureole 
for the Royal Martyr’s brow would naturally appear to a Tory 
Churchman of the period a very adequate and excellent motive. 
Still it is difficult to believe that Charles himself would have con- 
sented, as ex hypothest he did, to so gross an imposture, and quite 
impossible to believe that Archbishop Juxon would have done so. 
We are not left however to inference and conjecture. There is a 
large amount of evidence available on the subject, of which space 
will only permit us to give a rapid summary here. 

The influence of the Icon on its first appearance was so great 
that Cromwell and his Council found it expedient to do their best 
to discredit it. Milton accepted their brief, and wrote a book 
called the Image-breaker, one passage in which suggests an author- 
ship other than the King’s, but elsewhere it is throughout spoken 
of as his. Milton’s book however was followed up by a pamphlet 
directly fixing the authorship of the Icon on either Dr. Shennend 
or Dr. Harris, which called forth so conclusive an answer that this 
theory has not been heard of since. Royston, the King’s printer, 
and William Levett his page, were examined by Cromwell's Council, 
and both bore witness to the book being the King’s, whereupon 
Bradshaw observed, ‘‘ Who could think that so wicked a man could 
write so good a book ?” Cromwell himself is recorded to haveassured 
Lady Winwood that it was “Charles Stuart's book,” and on 
her asking if he felt sure of it to have replied, “ Yes, most cer- 
tainly, for he was the greatest hyprocrite in the world.” And it 
is mentioned in two Orders in Council in 1634 and 1652, as “ the 
late King’s book.” Milton also refers to it, as such, in his 
Defensio Populi Anglicani and Ready Way to Establish a Common- 
wealth, So matters continued to the Restoration, when royal 
letters patent were at once granted to Royston (Nov. 29, 1660), 
assigning him the sole privilege of printing the works of Charles 
I. “as a reward for his fidelity in publishing many messages and 
papers of our said blessed father, especially those most excellent 
discourses and soliloquies by the name of Icon Basilike.” 

But at that very time there started up a rival claimant to the 
authorship, the only one whose pretensions need in any way concern 
us now, in the person of Dr. Gauden, Rector of Bocking, who was 
made Bishop of Exeter, December 2, 1660. In six successive letters 
to Lord Chancellor Clarendon Gauden urges his claim to better 
preferment, the see of Exeter being a very poor one, on account 
of his “signal services to the royal family,” which are set forth 
at length in the third letter. Clarendon having professed his 
ignorance of these services, they were explained to consist in the 
composition of the Jcon in the late King’s name and with 
his approval and admiration. He wrote also to the King and 
the Duke of York, telling them—what was evidently untrue—that 
he had communicated the secret to no one else. Clarendon merely 
replied that “ nobody but Mr. Milton” would be glad to hear his 
news, when the matter became public, and neither the King nor the 
Chancellor attended to his request. In 1662 he wrote seven more 
letters to the Earl of Bristol), referring again to his “ arcanum” and 
begging for the see of Winchester, the occupant of which, Bishop 
Duppa, was dying. He was appointed in July, not to Winchester 
but to Worcester, from which Morley had been translated to Win- 
chester, and in the following September he died. His widow then 
appealed to Lord Bristol, on the same grounds, for the remission 
of certain claims in respect of her late husband's tenure of the see 
of Worcester, but her letter does nut appear to have been 
answered, and the request was certainly not complied with. She 
also wrote a long narrative describing how her husband had com- 
posed the Jcon, but her story supplies no fresh evidence except that 
she speaks of Archbishop Sheldon and Lord Capel as privy to the 
forgery. sut there is no shred of independent testimony that 
Archbishop Sheldon knew anything about it; Lord Capel was a 
close prisoner at the time she says he was consulted about it; and 
beth of them were dead when her narrative was published. ‘There 
is on the other hand direet evidence that Arehbishop Juxon 
asserted the book to have been entirely written by the Ki 
himself. Wagstafie says that in a Life of her hus! 
written by Mrs. Gauden, but which was destroyed after her 
death by her own order, there is not a word of his 
composing the Jcon; Dr. Hollingworth vouches for the statement 
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that she expressed to a lady friend her fears for her husband's 
salvation because he had falsely pretended to be the author of the 
book; and whereas, according to another story, she assured the 
Bishop of Gloucester (Nicholson) that her husband was the 
author and that several of her relations could testify to it, the 
only evidence of any of her relations on record tells just the other 
‘way :— 

A.D. 1694. The English and Dutch fleet being in Torbay, one Mr. 
Gauden, a nephew of Bishop Gauden’s and Muster Master of the Blue 
Squadron, made a visit to the Rev. Walter Getsius, rector of Brixham. 
Mr. Getsius, on hearing his name, inquired of him whether he knew any- 
thing of what was then newly published by Dr. Walker and others con- 
cerning his uncle’s writing the King’s book. ‘The gentleman seemea much 
troubled at the question, and said he was sorry such a false report was 
spread abroad. For, said he, “ such I know it is. My uncle wus not the 
author.’ He promised Mr. Getsius to tell him another time how he came 
to be so reputed, deeming it not convenient to make the discovery in the 
company then present. The fleet soon after sailing out of the bay, Mr. 
Getsius saw him no more. But the truth of what is here related I have 
attested under his hand, in a letter dated June 23, 1699. 


This brings us to Dr. Walker's True Account of the Author of a 
Bool: entitled Icon Basilike, which according to Macaulay has 
settled the question in the judgment of all sensible and dispassionate 
persons. It was not published till 1692, forty years after the 
appearance of the Icon, and when most of the persons concerned 
were dead. And it directly contradicts Bishop Gauden’s own 
account of the matter and his wife’s in several important particu- 
lars. Thus e.g. Dr. Duppa is said to have written two chapters of 
the book, whereas Gauden expressly asserted that it was exclu- 
sively his own composition. Dr. Walker says that, when he asked 
Gauden if Charles I. had seen the book in the Isle of Wight, he 
replied that he did not know, whereas Mrs, Gauden says that Dr. 
Duppa read several chapters to the King. Gauden again is made 
to say that he did not know whether Charles I. was aware of 
his authorship, though we hear that he himself wrote to tell the | 
King of it. Dr. Walker speaks of Mr.,Gifford helping to | 
transcribe the book, but the story already quested of Mrs. Gauden 
expressing her fears about her husband's salvation on account of 
his falsehood about the book rests on the authority of this very 
Mr. Gifford, and moreover a January 30 Sermon of his is cited in 
which he speaks of the Jcon as “ one of the most divine books ever 
written next to Holy Scripture.” And Dr. Walker ceased to be 
Gauden’s curate, and entered the service of the Earl of Warwick 
in 1647, the very year in which Gauden himself tells us that he 
began writing the Icon, during the composition of which Walker 
professes to have been with him, though he avoids giving dates. 


But it may still be asked whether Clarendon and Charles II. 
believed Gauden’s story. As to Clarendon, it is clear that he re- 
frained from making any inquiries at the time, not unnaturally, for, 
had the matter become public, it would inevitably have discredited 
either the late King or one of the newly appointed Bishops; but 
there is no sign of his attaching any credence to Gauden’s state- 
ment, and he evidently neither cared to reward his alleged | 
services nor to buy his silence. Gauden speaks of Bishop 
Morley having told him he could have any preferment he 
wished for on account of his services to the Royal Family. But 
if Morley did say so, he cannot have referred to the Jcon, for on 
his deathbed he sent a message to Clarendony who was then in 
exile, to the effect that “the King had very ill persons about 
him, who endeavoured to persuade him that his father was not the 
author of the book which gues by his name.” And Clarendon, on | 
hearing this message, exclaimed, “ Good God! I thought the 
Marquis of Hertford had satisfied the King in that matter.” Lord 
Hertford is reported to have had in his possession a MS. of the | 
Icon confided to him by Charles I. himself. It is clear enough | 
then what Clarendon thought of the matter at that time. It is | 
not equally clear what the King believed about it. Lord | 
Anglesey’s memorandum, stating that the King and the Duke of 
York assured him the book was written by Gauden and not | 
by their father, is declared by his own son, Lord Altham, | 
to be a forgery. Burnet however mentions that on his | 
“talking very freely about religion to the Duke of York, 
and urging somewhat out of his father’s book, the Duke 
affirmed it was not his father’s writing,” but Gauden’s, and added 
that Gauden had brought the Duke of Somerset with him to the 
King to confirm his story. But that is impossible, for the Duke of 
Somerset died some weeks before Gauden first preferred his claim. 
All that can be said therefore is that the Duke of York at one time 
believed or professed to believe that the book was Gauden’s, and _ 
that perhaps Charles II. did also. But it was obviously convenient | 
to them to be able to keep such a reply in reserve when pressed | 
with arguments out of the Icon in favour of the Church of Eng- | 
land, which they had deserted or intended to desert for the Church - 
of Rome. And the King at least betrayed no sign of believing 
Gauden’s story at the time in his conduct. There is moreover, 
not to dwell on internal evidence, a great deal of direct 
external testimony which we have no room to go through 
in detail here, for the King’s authorship of the book. There 
is evidence of his having begun writing it in 1641; of 
his losing the MSS. at the battle of Naseby in 1645, two 
years before the time when Gauden professes to have begun 
composing it and of its being restored to him; also of its being | 
seen by various persons during the three years between that date 
and his death. And there is evidence of Gauden’s borrowing the 
MS. from Mr, Symmons, to whom it had been entrusted to give 


to Royston the printer at Christmas 1648, and sitting up all night 
to transcribe it. To sum up the case in the words of the writer 
in the Church Quarterly :— 


Such is a rapid sketch of the origin and history of the Zcon Basilike, 
supported by the testimony of living witnesses whose eyes had seen the 
ink of the royal handwriting not yet dry upon the page, whose ears had 
heard the King speak many of the paragraphs as they now appear in the 
book. They are the links which form an unbroken chain of evidence from 
the moment when the King first conceived the idea of the book to the day 
of his murder, when it was published and placed in the hands of the 
people. These testimonies, though numerous, from all parts of the king- 
dom, agree together; they are direct and certain; most of them are at- 
tested by the hand and seal of one or two witnesses. They do not spring 
only from the Royalist side ; those which bear most directly upon the case 
are supplied by the King’s enemies—the officer who routed his cavalry at 
Naseby, the major of Cromwell’s own regiment of horse, the commissioner 
appointed by the Parliament to examine the royal papers, the governor of 
Carisbrook Castle while the King was a captive within its walls. The 
only direct evidence upon which Gauden’s claim may be said to rest is that 
of his wife and curate, Dr. Walker, testimonies which, it has been seen, 
conflict with each other and are full of inconsistencies and contradictions, 
Not one of the witnesses on whom they rely to support this claim can be 

roved to have ever opened their lips upon the subject. Two of these— 

ord Hertford and Bishop Morley—give direct evidence on the opposite 
side. To Lord Hertford’s keeping the original manuscript, in the King’s 
own hand, was entrusted ; Bishop Morley with his dying breath sends an 
emphatic message to Lord Clarendon that the book was written by the 
King, and by him alone. A third—Lord Cap+l—is proved to have been ia 
strict imprisonment at the time, and could, therefure, not have been com- 
municated with at all. Lastly, Gifford, the curate cited by Dr. Walker, 
delivers his opinion on a most solemn occasion that the book was written 
by the King, and his name suggests a saying of Mrs. Gauden , con- 
demning in the strongest terms the fraud practised by her husband in the 
matter. 


On the internal evidence, which is also considerable, we have no 
room to enter here. But, unless some fresh testimony is forth- 
coming on the other side, the argument may be said at least 
to throw the burden of proof on those who dispute the pra- 
fessed royal authorship of the book. And the character of 
Gauden as known from other sources is not such as to give any 
independent weight to assertions of his which can be explained by 
an obviously interested motive. 


LORD BEACONSFIELD AND THE YORK CHAPTER. 


ie controversy between Lord Beaconsfield and the Dean and 
Chapter of York affords a fine illustration of the old saying 
that it ies two to make a quarrel, and the Premier's eagerness to 
entice his opponents into the legal arena irresistibly brings to mind 
the conduct of Messrs. Dodson and Fogg on the memorable occasion 
when these astute practitioners invited Mr. Pickwick to apply 
vituperative epithets to them jointly or to assault them covertly 
If the prerogative of the Crown is being impugned or obstructed 
by the conduct of the Dean and Chapter in relation to Canon 
Fleming, the Crown’s First Minister ought not to be at a loss for 
means of coercion ; but if not, there is something, to say the least 
of it, undignified in the spectacle of Lord Beaconsfield, so to 
speak, sparring up to the Cathedral body of York and begging 
them just to hit him first, in order that they may see what will 
happen. That this view of the position, though figurative, is not 
exaggerated, a short quotation from Mr. Algernon Turnor's letter 
of December 13 last will suttice to show. “ Singularly enough,” 


| Mr. Turnor says, writing to the Dean and Chapter, “ notwithstand- 
| ing every effort, the solicitor for the Crown has failed to obtain 


from your solicitors any such refusal to admit Canon Fleming to 
his rights and privileges as a member of your Chapter as 
would enable the Crown to apply a mandamus.” “ Gentlemen 
of the Guards, please to fire first,” is what this comes to, but 
the invitation, though couched in courteous terms, is possibly not 
prompted by the same chivalrous spirit. The Premier is, to use 
a vulgar expression, nonplussed by the passive attitude of the 
Dean and Chapter ; all his stirring with a long pole is of no effect, 
and, feeling himself bound in loyalty to Canon Fleming to do 
something, he is not very clear what to do in order to relieve 
the Canon from his present somewhat anomalous position. Lord 
Beaconsfield’s precise difficulty is this. The remedy which, pre- 


| sumably under the advice of the law officers of the Crown, he 


conceives to be applicable to the case of Canon Fleming is that by 


| mandamus. Now, in order to found proceedings for a mandamus, 


there must be an absolute and unqualified refusal to do the act 
which it is the object of the mandamus to enforce the doing of, 
and it is just this refusal which the Dean and Chapter of York 
decline to give, confining themselves to an otiose dissent with 
regard to Canon Fleming’s presence among them. Matters must 
come to a climax sooner or later. Some question will have to be 
decided by the capitular body in which Canon Fleming's vote 
would turn the balance one way or the other, and the point will 
then be raised as to whether he has a vote or not. Still, if the 
Dean and Chapter arrange their business well, they may succeed 
for a considerable time in avoiding this contingency, and pre- 
serving that masterly inactivity which has hitherto baulked the 
ingenuity of the Premier. Mr. Turnor writes as though it were a 
great hardship that the Dean and Chapter will not concede the open- 
ing desired by Lord Beaconstield. We cannot at all see that this is 
the case. The very fact that the law prescribes certain remedies 
against the doing of certain acts affords at least a justification of 
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the conduct of persons who refrain from those acts; and Mr. | canonry residentiary, what is the yy of his appointee with 
t 


Turnor, as representing the head of the State, should address the 
Cathedral body of York in the language of praise rather than of 
blame for “ the absence of any illegal act of omission or commis- 
sion on the part of your body.” No man has any right to expect 
another to put himself out in order to afford facilities for legal 
dings. If A is not sure about the title to his land and asks 

is neighbour B just to walk on to it in order that he may sue him 
for trespass and settle the question, he has no ground for being sur- 
prised or offended if B politely, but firmly, declines to accept the 
responsibility. It is all very well to say the suit would bea 
friendly one; but friendly suits are apt to develop into hostile ones, 
just as sparring matches occasionally end in prize fights; and even 
if the suit continues on a professedly friendly footing to the 
close, the legal gentlemen who have to be employed in the course 
of it do not usually give their services in the same friendly and 

tuitous manner. 

Matters being thus at a deadlock, and no legal proceedings pend- 
ing, we are at liberty to discuss the question, as to the settlement 
of which Lord Beaconsfield is so anxious and the Cathedral autho- 
rities of York so indifferent. The facts lie in a nutshell. Dr. 
Thorold, the present Bishop of Rochester, was, at the time 
of his elevation to the episcopal bench, Vicar of St. Pan- 
cras, a Canon Residentiary of York, and Prebendary of 
Holme. On his accession to his new dignity Dr. Thorold 
of course vacated all his previous preferments, and the Arch- 
bishop of York presented another clergyman to the prebend of 
Holme, who was allotted the stall lately held by Dr. Thorold and 
accepted as a member of the chapter. The Crown then appointed 
Mr. Fleming Canon Residentiary of York, thus splitting the digni- 
ties previously combined in the person of Dr. Thorold. The apparent 
result of this was to bring a supernumerary into the Chapter of York, 
who have aroused the wrath of the Premier by declining to accord 
to his nominee a vote in their deliberations. The right exercised 
by the Crown is derived from an assumption of the Royal preroga- 
tive attributed to Henry VIII., by which, when any spiritual 
person is made an English bishop, the preferments of which he 
‘was possessed at the time of his elevation fall to the sovereign, 
who may present to them by virtue of such prerogative. The 
claim of the Archbishop to present to the prebend rests on a 
statute of 1841, but sec. 25 of another Act, the 3 & 4 Vic. 
€. 113, vests the patronage of all canonries in York Cathedral 
in the Archbishop of the province. Section 93 of this Act, 
however, limits the operation of sec. 25 to  residentiary 
canonries, the reason whereof would appear to be that up to 
that time the Dean had enjoyed the power of appointing the 
residentiary canons from among the non-residentiary. Any way 
Dr. Thorold was a Canon Residentiary, aud but for the Royal 

rogative, which overrides the Archbishop's privilege under the 

t-mentioned Act, the Archbishop might have appointed to the 
vacant residentiaryship. Whether he could have appointed a 
person other than a prebendary or non-residentiary canon, is 
another question altogether. The Act simply provides that he 
“shall collate thereto a spiritual person who shall therefrom be 
entitled to installation as a canon of the church to which he shall 
be so collated.” At first sight one would think that any clergyman 
might be included under the detinition of “aspiritual person,” but 
a correspondent of the Zimes ingeniously points out that where 
precisely similar words have been used in the previous section, 
with regard to deaneries and to the three then existing canonries 
of St. Paul’s, it is specially provided by the Act of 1841 
that the holding of a prebend or other cathedral oflice shall 
not be an essential qualification for appointment to one of such 
deaneries or residentiary canonries. On this it is sought to base an 
argument that as no similar explanatory clause has been super- 
added to the section giving the Archbishop power to appoint to 
the vacant ie canonries at York, fia Grace’s choice must 
still be governed by the rules previously binding the Dean, and 
which the Act has tacitly recognized. The point is distinctly 
arguable, though we are still inclined to believe that the words 
“spiritual person” must have the broader meaning accorded 
to them; t the Act does practically set aside the statutes 
of the Chapter of York in so far as they require the canon 
residentiary to be selected from among the non-resideutiaries ; 
and that the section in the later Act relating to St. Paul’s 
was merely added ex majore cauteld. But in the present 
instance another point has to be considered. The Crown has 
not acquired the Archbishop’s right to present; it has merely 
got a vacant place to fill up, and the Archbishop has to stand 
aside for this turn. The Crown cannot assume to itself a freedom 
of choice which the statute reserves only and personally to the 
Archbishop, but must fill up the vacancy in accordance with those 
statutes of the Chapter which, as Cauon Jones points out, are still 
in force in Cathedrals of the old foundation such as York, save 
so far as they may have been modified or overruled by specitic 
enactments. Though the Archbishop might, by his personal statu- 
tory power, present a person not a prebendary, it does not follow 
that the Crown can; inasmuch as even the prerogative must be 
exercised within the limits imposed on each act of its exercise. 
No one would assert that the Crown could present a person not in 
holy orders to a living rendered vacant by the elevation of its late 
owner to a bishopric; and, in a minor degree, this is the ob- 
jection which may fairly be urged against Lord Beaconstfield’s ap- 
pointment of Canon j 


But, assuming that the emier had a right to appoint to the 


| 


regard to the Chapter of York? is difficult to conceive on 
what possible ground, save from a desire to create a difficulty, 
Lord Beaconsfield abstained from following the ordinary course of 
bestowing the residentiaryship and the prebend on one and the 
same man, or by what right the Archbishop put in a claim to the 
prebend apart from the residentiaryship. The Act of 1841, which 
gives the Archbishop or Bishop the right to present to vacant and 
unendowed prebends, is just as subject to the Royal prerogative as 
is the Act of 1840; and when Dr. Thorold was elected bishop, all 
his preferment, the prebend included, went to the Crown. It is 
specially laid down in the text-books on ecclesiastical law that, if 
a prebendary is made a bishop, the King presents to his prebend. 

hy, unless he was actuated by the motive above reft to, the 
Premier permitted the Archbishop to present to the prebend, as 
he is stated to have done with the acquiescence of the Crown, is 
beyond our comprehension. Still, that is how matters stand, and 
the two reverend gentlemen are now in the position of rival 
Popes. Which is to vote in Chapter? The Crown has handed 
over its nomination to the prebend, so to speak, to the Arch- 
bishop, and the Chapter, acting on the rule established in 1868 
that non-residentiary prebendaries have not by reason of the 
changes introduced into their status by the Act of 1840 lost their 
right to a vote in Chapter, have accepted the Archbishop's nominee. 
But what is the status of Canon Fleming. The Chapter boast the 
assistance of “ six or seven counsel,” past or present, “ of the highest 
professional eminence,” and the Crown is not deficient in legal 
advisers ; and, as these learned persons appear to differ diametri- 
cally, itis only with the deepest submission that we venture to 
hazard a conjecture. 


The Chapter admit that Canon Fleming may be a canon resi- 
dentiary ; but, say they, he cannot vote because he is not a pre- 
bendary, and not therefore a member of the Chapter. Now nobody 
is a prebendary nowadays, the title having been changed for that 
of canon by the Act of 1840. But, whether as canons or pre- 
bendaries, the test of membership of a Cathedral body has always 
been the possession of a prebend or endowment in land or money 
originally given to a cathedral or conventual church in pre- 
bendam—that is, for the maintenance of a secular priest or regular 
canon. When monastic institutions vanished from this country, 
the corporate idea of the Prior and Brothers was perpetuated by the 
Dean and Chapter to whom the endowments of their monastic pre- 
cursors were transferred, and the statutes of all cathedrals agree in 
limiting the governing body to the persons possessed of pre- 
bends, whatever differences may exist as to the relative duties 
of residentiary and non-residentiary members of the body. Much 
was done in the way of disendowing and otherwise altering the 
condition of non-residentiary — or canonries by the Act of 
1840; but the constitution of the governing bodies of cathedrals 
remained untouched, unless the sections before referred to are taken 
to have wrought a change in the — instances to which 
they apply. Up to that time a prebend was as nec to con- 
stitute a member of Chapter as a constituency to entitle a man to 
a vote in Parliament, or a fellowship to give a voice at a College 
meeting ; and this is the proposition still maintained by the 
Chapter of York. But the Acts of 1840 and 1841 conjointly in- 
troduced persons not prebendaries into the Chapter of St. Paul's, 
and it seems very possible that sec. 25 of the Act of 1840 has 
afforded opportunity for a similar innovation with regard to 
York, That section says that the person appointed by virtue 
of it is to be installed as a canon of the church to 
which he is collated, while sect. 1 of the same Act 
provides that all members of Chapter, except the dean, in 
any cathedral and collegiate church in England shall be styled 
cauons. Is not then a canon so appointed and installed a full 
member of the Chapter by implication, even although he do not 
possess a prebend? Subject to the doubt expressed before as to 
the Crown’s right to stand in the Archbishop’s shoes, this may 
possibly be the key to Canon Fleming's difficulty. Still the 
question is a very difficult one, and is mainly due to the vagueness 
of the Act in merely describing the person eligible to one of the 
specified residentiary canonries as a spiritual person, and saying 
nothing about the prebend. In any case, Lord Beaconsfield has 
raised a perfectly unnecessary difficulty by the arbitrary exercise 
of only a portion of a prerogative which in itself is little in 
keeping with the spirit of the times. The Crown has re- 
laxed its prerogative in spiritual matters so far as prac~ 
tically to give up its claim to the custody of the temporal- 
ities of a bishopric pending appointment, and also the old-fashioned 
rights attributed by Sir E. Coke to the Crown on the death of a 
bishop—namely, to his best horse or palfrey, his cloak or gown and 
tippet, his cup and cover, his gold ring, and last and most strange, 
his muta caniwm or kennel of hounds. Surely some concession 
might be made in the claim now enforced to all the preferment of 
any one who is made a bishop. It is r enco ment to a 
patron to present the best possible man to his living if he knows 
that he runs the risk of losing his next presentation in case the’ 


Crown should approve his choice by bidding his nominee go up 


higher. At least the prerogative should be exercised rationally, . 
the failure to do which has produced the present very uncomfort-. 
able state of things at York. 
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THE FLOATING DEBT, 


ven magnitude which the Floating Debt has been allowed to 
attain has been the subject of much comment of late, and 
will probably occupy the attention of Parliament on an early day. 
Respecting the principle of a floating debt there is no controversy. 
Every Government has occasion to borrow now and then. Events 
may happen which render it expedient to incur a sudden and 
unexpected outlay ; or an expenditure may be sanctioned against 
Tih tangle security is taken for eventual repayment; or there 
may be demands upon the Treasury at times when it would be 
very inconvenient to the taxpayer to be compelled to meet the 
calls upon him, and when, therefore, it is advisable to anticipate 
the revenue. In any or all of these cases it is possible to 


avoid debt only by framing the estimates of each year so high | 


above the probable outgoings as to allow a sufficient margin for 
contingencies. This would be to take out of the pockets of the 
people a larger sum than ordinarily would be required ; and in a 
constitutional country such a course is liable to the further objection 
that practically it would be a nullification of the control of Parlia- 
ment over the expenditure. But, if the Government is to borrow 
at all, it had better, when its requirements are comparatively small, 
avoid adding to the permanent debt, and get for itself the advan- 
tage to be procured by borrowing in the short-loan market. Usually 
the rates in that market are very low; and, as the credit of the 
Government is better than that of any possible competitor, it will 
secure those advantages in the fullest measure, its paper being 
eagerly sought after by banks and by those capitalists who desire 
certainty of repayment at a fixed date rather than high interest. 
But this, as we have said, is on condition that its requirements 
are moderate. Even the London market for short loans, vast as 
it is, may be seriously disturbed by a Government which takes 
up very large amounts. As such absorption leaves little for other 

wers, and may cause them grave inconvenience, they will of 
course bid high for the accommodation they want, and may thus 
raise the rates against the Government, which in this way is made 
to feel in its turn the inconvenience it has caused to private 

ns. During the late crisis we had an instance in point. On 
one occasion the Government was unable to get all the money 
it required, and for what it did obtain it had to pay four per 
cent. This is a strait to which a Government disposing of such 
enormous resources as ours ought never to reduce itself. Our 
national influence and standing depend largely on the com- 
mon knowledge that, if need were, we could treble and 
even quadruple our present expenditure, and keep up the 
strain for an indefinite number of years. But, if we are often 
made to pay four per cent. for a temporary advance, we shall 
do our best to weaken the belief of other countries in the inex- 
haustibility of our resources, And it was only a chance that we 

id as little as four per cent. It fortunately happened that 

uring the crisis money was plentiful and cheap in Paris; other- 
wise we should have had greater difficulty in supplying our wants. 
As for private traders who were looking tor accommodation at the 
same time, it is easy to see how they must have suffered from the 
competition ofa borrower with such large requirements that, in spite 
of its irreproachable credit, it could not get all the money it asked 
for. We have here an illustration of some of the disadvantages of a 
very large floating debt, and others could be added. When a Govern- 
ment is constantly going into the market and absorbing a consider- 
able proportion of the available loan fund, it is infallibly frittering 
away its credit. Much of the money it raises in this way would 
otherwise have been invested in Consols, and would have raised 
their price, which is only another way of saying that it would have 
improved the credit of the Government. Moreover, it is to be borne 
in mind that it is in the short-loan market that the funds are found 
for taking loans when first brought out, and holding them till the 
genuine investors are ready to buy. The largeness of the sum 
absorbed from that market would consequently have told against 
the loan which must have been issued had war broken out. 

What we have been saying is on the assumption that the float- 
ing debt is exceptionally large at the present moment. That this is 
the case may easily be shown. At the end of the last financial year 
the floating debt amounted to 20,603,000/.; and from the Revenue 
Returns issued on Tuesday evening it appears that there have since 
been raised Exchequer Bonds, and Temporary Advances in aid of 
ways and means and for deficiency, amounting to 5,725,000/., 
while 1,148,200/. has been paid off, leaving the net addition 
during the year 4,576,800/., which raises the floating debt at the pre- 
sent time to 25,179,800/. As the taxes come in this liability will 
be reduced. Within the past fortnight, in fact, the advances on 
account of deficiency have been diminished about three millions, 
and before the end of the financial year they will be cleared off 


altogether. This will bring the floating debt to a little under | 


twenty-four millions. We have to go back as faras the year 1858 
to find it at an equally high figure. Since then it never 
reached twenty millions until last year; since 1865 it had never 
been as large as ten millions; and, when the present Ministers 
eame into office, it was under four and a half millions. The existing 


state of things is thus contrary to all recent practice, as well as 


prejudicial to the Government and inconvenient -to the money 
market. This rapid growth of the debt is due _— to the 
purchase of the Suez Canal shares and to the nav: ne | military 
preparations of last year, and y to the system of making 
advances to local authorities. The Suez purchase and the naval 
and military preparations, however, were isolated and exceptional 
events, and they are responsible for the addition only of about 


eight or ten millions. It is the advances to local authorities 
that are seriously swelling the debt, and they must continue to do 
so as long as the system is persisted in, When introducing the 
Budget last April, the Chancellor of the Exchequer called 
attention to this effect of the local loans, but he proposed 
no remedy. It is to be hoped that in the coming Session he 
will not again content himself with calling attention to it; for it 
is a matter that requires practical action. The argument for these 
local advances is that Parliament throws upon the local authorities 
a great number of very costly duties, such as providing education, 
enforcing sanitary regulations, and the like, and that it is bound 
to enable them to comply with the law at the least burden to 
themselves, It is added that the Government can do so to its own 
pecuniary advantage. The credit of the State is so good that it 
ean borrow at 3} per cent., and, by lending again ata slightly 
higher rate, can benefit the localities while realizing a profit. We 
have just seen the fallacy of the latter part of this argument. 
So long as the floating debt is small, the money market quiet, 
and trade dull, the Government can borrow in the short-loan 
market on easier terms even than those stated, but when these 
conditions are no longer fulfilled, the terms become onerous, as was 
the case five orsix weeksago. We havefurther to bear in mind that 
local authorities are inclined to extravagance, and by and by 
some of them may perhaps be found ill able to repay the ad- 
vances. Lastly, the fact is not to be lost sight of that this system 
lends itself to corruption, and, if allowed to grow indefinitely may 
become the seed-bed of intrigue and demoralization. The con- 
tention, then, that the system is profitable to the State must be 
dismissed. The plea that the localities need help will just as 
little stand examination. It is absurd to pretend that such places 
as Birmingham cannot borrow all the money they require. And 
the smaller towns also would have no difficulty in getting credit 
to any reasonable extent. In truth, there is no better security 
than the rates, and all the help that is needed by the local autho- 
rities is an amendment of the law, extending the principle which 
prevails in London. The Metropolitan Boardof Works is authorized 
to lend to the Vestries, the Asylum Board, and the School Board, 
and it raises the money it needs on terms almost as easy as those 
which the Government itself has to pay. 

The first thing to be done, then, is to put an end to this system 
of local advances, or at any rate to reduce it within safe limits. 
The present Government is not responsible for the introduction 
of the system, and is therefore not committed to its defence. 
Nor need it fear the opposition of the localities. When the 
matter is clearly explained to the country, it is impossible to 
doubt that public opinion will support a measure for im- 
proving and sustaining the national credit. The growth of 
the debt would thus be stopped, and, if the existing taxation 
is maintained long enough, it would gradually be brought within 
manageable dimensions. Assuming that the official estimates 
of revenue are realized this year, and that no fresh ex- 
traordinary expenditure is incurred, the debt caused by the 
naval and military preparations will be cleared away in about 
two'years, and in two more such a reduction might be made in 
the remainder as would render it manageable. If this course is 
thought too slow, there remain but two alternatives—either to 
issue Consols for the amount by which it is proposed to reduce 
the floating debt, or to divert to its liquidation the new Sink- 
ing Fund. Lither alternative is objectionable. To increase the 
permanent debt of the country for the sake of enabling local autho- 
rities to save one-half per cent. in the interest they pay is a course 
that no statesman would propose beforehand, and it is not more 
palatable when recommended as a remedy fora blunder. To divert 
the Sinking Fund is really neither more nor less than to increase the 
permanent debt, though it would probably be better received by the 
public than an issue of Consols. But, however objectionable in 
themselves these alternatives may be, one or other of them must 
be adopted if the floating debt is to be speedily reduced. If the 
system of making advances to local authorities is to be continued, 
there will be no escape from them, unless taxation is increased 
sufficiently to provide the funds for making the advances. It is 
unnecessary to say that the country would never submit to addi- 
tional taxation for the sake of accommodating local authorities, 
and therefore, if the system of advances is to go on, there must 
either be an issue of Consols or a diversion of the new Sinking 
Fund. Altogether, the matter is one that calls for the serious 
and practical consideration both of the Government and of men of 
business. 


DRAWINGS BY THE OLD MASTERS AT BURLINGTON 
HOUSE. 


1% the very interesting collection of drawings now displayed at 
Burlington House the art of Michael Angelo, Raffaelle, and 
Holbein is magnificently represented. To these names might in- 
deed be added that of Lionardo da Vinci; but the studies from 
his hand, contributed from the ample store at Windsor, do little 
more than complete the impression left by the rand more im- 
portant series of his drawings exhibited last year at the Grosvenor 
Gallery. This remark does not, of course, apply to the large 
cartoon of the Virgin and St. Anne, which is without doubt one of 
the most important and beautiful works of the master in existence. 
The property of the Royal Academy, it has been hitherto so little 
known, even to professed students, that the composition has 
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sometimes been confused with that of the picture in the Louvre. 
The two works are in reality entirely distinct. The disposition 
of the Dap mm figures has nothing in common, while in the 
i e figure of the little St. John is omitted. There is, 
wever, some little difficulty in identifying the cartoon with 
the description given Vasari, who speaks of the Virgin 
as holding the infant Christ in her arms, and looking down 
upon the figure of St. John, who is sporting with a lamb. 
It is to be observed that the lamb has not been introduced 
into the cartoon possessed by the Academy; and we can only con- 
jecture that Vasari was writing from recollection, and that he con- 
fused this part of the design with that of the picture in the Louvre, 
where we see that the infant Christ is sporting with the lamb. We 
may note, in connexion with this subject, that in the Print-room 
of the British Museum is to be found a first sketch, by Lionardo, 
for the design of the cartoon, and that this same design has been 
embodied in a painting, ascribed to Luini, in the Ambrosian 
Library at Milan. The smaller drawings by Lionardo here ex- 
hibited are specially instructive, as affording evidence of the 
many experiments in design which he made in preparation for the 
equestrian statue in honour of Francesco Sforza. 

The drawings by Raffaelle offer a very complete record of the 
growth of his genius, They refer to nearly every stage of his 
career and to nearly all the great works upon which he was en- 

ed. The studies in preparation for one of the freseoes at 
jiena (123) prove with what extraordinary rapidity the student 
became a master. Ratfaelle had scarcely qui the workshop of 
Perugino when he was summoned to assist Pinturicehio in thedecora- 
tions of the Piecolomini Library. There has been considerable difler- 
ence of opinion among competent authorities as to Raffaelle’s share in 
the work, and attempts have been made to discredit Vasari’s 
statement to the effect that all the designs were by the younger 
inter’s hand. The evidence of such drawings as we possess, 
ever, is decidedly in Vasari’s favour. All those studies which 

are indubitably the work of Raffaelle—and to this class the 
present example belongs—tend to confirm the impression that he 
and not Pinturicchio gave the final shape to the composition. 
The —— design belonging to the Duke ef Devonshire, which 
was exhibited last year at the Grosvenor Gallery, exactly corre- 
sponds with the arrangement adopted in the fresco to which it 
refers; while the numerous studies connected with these paint- 
ings which are obviously not by Raffaelle, and may therefore 
with some show of probability be ascribed to Pinturicchio, 
nearly always reveal a marked divergence from the frescoes. But 
while the young Raffaelle was helping Pinturicchio he was also 
at work for himself. In 1503 he executed at Perugia a picture of 
the “ Coronation of the Virgin,” and we find two drawings 
from the University Galleries made in preparation for this 
work. The first (117) presents two figures from the principal 
composition, the second (134) is a sketch for the design 
of one of the compartments of the predella illustrating the Pre- 
sentation in the Temple. It is very interesting to compare these 
two drawings, made, as we may swppose, about the same time, and 
yet so entirely distinct not only in the material but in the manner 
of execution. Thetwo figures are most carefully tinished with the 
silver point, but the sketch, drawn with the pen, already con- 
tains the suggestion of that extraordinary freedom and facility of 
style which afterwards became Ratfuelle’s special characteristic. 
No artist has ever lived who could with a few significant lines so 
eompletely embody a dramatic idea. He could record the shapes of 
an intellectual invention with all the ease that an artist like 
Rembrandt displays in registering the facts of nature, and when 
he had thus secured his impression, he could turn again to 
imitate with the utmost delicacy all the refinements of living 
form. This is perhaps the rarest quality in Raffaelle’s genius. 
The fertility of his imagination never tempted him to grow in- 
sensible to the claims of reality, and we have evidence enough 
to warrant the conclusion that, if he had chosen to abandon 
the illustration of ideal themes, he might at any moment 
have taken the highest place as a master of portrait. One 
of the most celebrated works of Raffaelle’s earlier time is the 
“Entombment” of the Borghese Palace. Numerous sketches 
for this composition are in existence, some of which are 
to be found in the present collection. About this time Raffaelle 
seems also to have been engaged on a design of a Deposition, 
afterwards engraved by Mare Antonio. From the University 
Galleries we have a complete sketch of this subject (155), while 
in the Grosvenor Gallery may be found a larger drawing for one 
of the principal groups, lent by Mr. Sacville Bale. These studies 
may be referred to the year 1507, and in the following year 
Ratfaelle went to Rome and the series of decorative paint- 
ings in the Vatican. It would be impossible within the space at 
our disposal to notice all the drawings im the present collection 
which are associated with these magnificent frescoes. For the 
School of Athens, certainly one of the most beautiful of the set, 
there are drawings of exquisite quality. Here, again, as we trace 
the progress of these paintings, we are able to contrast the delicate 
well in sliver-point with the freer handling of the pen, and to 
observe how the finely finished chalk drawings seem to hold a 
place midway between the two—less elaborate than the one and 
more complete than the other. The figure of Poetry for the ceiling 
of the Stanza della Segnatura (111) may be chosen as an admirable 
yoy of the master’s work in chalk; while the slighter 
sketch for a part of the Transfiguration (137), executed in 
the same material, records the manner of his design in con- 
nexion with the last great work upon which he was employed. 
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Altogether this superb series of drawings, in which we have only 
been able to distinguish here and there a prominent example, 
offers a higher tribute to the strength of Raffaelle’s genius than 
his paintings, taken alone, are able to afford. His artistic nature 
was so harmonious and complete, and his invention so fresh and 
spontaneous, that in his first thoughts we get often the best that 
he had to give. He could not acquire by any amount of consider- 
ation that peculiar intensity of style which belongs to Lionardo da 
Vinci and to Michael Angelo, and what he added in the later 
stages of his work not uncommonly bore a conventional cha- 
racter which tended rather to impair the impression of his own 
individuality and to obscure that relation with nature which his 
drawings always reveal, 

The collection of drawings by Michael Angelo is scarcely in- 
ferior to the Ratiaelle series. Here the most important examples 
are nearly all from Windsor, and it would indeed be hard to find 
anywhere finer specimens of the master’s style than “ The Christ 
Rising from the Sepulchre” (262), “The Shooters at the Mark” 
(302), and the “ Prometheus Devoured by a Vulture ” (301). Some 
admirable drawings by the master are also contributed by Mr. 
Vaughanand from the University galleries at Oxford. Thelatter con- 
tribution, it may be said,is byno means of uniform value throughout, 
but it contains many celebrated designs of the highest interest, some 
of which are already well known by means of photographic re- 
productions. Photography, it must be allowed, has done much to 
vindicate Michael Angelos reputation. Braun's excellent series 
of autotypes after the frescoes in the Sistine chapel have availed 
to dissipate the too-prevalent notion that Michael Angelo’s fame 
rested upon the display of violent and exaggerated gesture. The 
careful study of his drawings will be no less instructive in helping 
us to form a truer judgment as to the real sources of his great- 
ness. They prove to us that his strength was associated with the 
utmost refinement both of idea and workmanship. Endowed 
with a temperament that may in the truest sense of the word be 
described as religious, he created for the purposes of his 
art a type of face and form fit to express all the deeper 
emotions of humanity. But while he did not neglect the 
intellectual element of art he was, as the drawings amply 
demonstrate, equally mindful of the truths of nature and 
of the claims of beauty. His studies of the human fi 
have all the modesty of the most careful studentship. e 
mastery with which they are executed is never carelessly or 
wantonly displayed, and where there is need of sentiment, it is 
always expressed with a tenderness that does not exclude the 
impression of force. How much patient labour went to the 
perfecting of his great imaginative compositions is very clearly 
shown by a refereuce to the series of drawings referring to the 
subject of the Resurrection. It is worthy of remark that this 
subject was never painted either by Raffaelle or Michael Angelo, 
and yet both have left to the worlda number of experimental 
drawings for different versions of the composition. Here we find 
from the Windsor collection a complete design with numerous 
figures (268), besides separate studies for the figure of Christ. The 
British Museum possesses other examples belonging to this series, 
and a very beautiful rendering of the principal figure belongs to 
Mr. Malcolm. The Crucifixion was another subject upon which 
Michael Angelo bestowed a vast amount of thought and 
labour, as we may see by reference to several sketches in 
the present exhibition. Itis not a little surprising, considering 
the years of work which he expended upon it, that we do not 

a greater number of designsin preparation for the tomb of 

ope Julius II. There is, however, a very interesting sheet of 

sketches for some of the sculptured figures that were to be placed 

around the monument (248); and it may be worthy of remark 

that one of these sketches corresponds with the motive of a 

larger figure on the reverse of a drawing from the Windsor col- 
lection (249). 

The magnificent series of portraits by Holbein scarcely require 
criticism or description. e perfection of 
played in them almost defies analysis; and, on the other d, 
they present no intellectual problems calling for solution. The 
art of rendering individual character had never before been carried 
so far, and, we may add, has never since been carried further. It 
is the peculiar secret of Holbein’s power that he could give to all 
his work a sufficient sense of beauty without at all compromising 
the impression of absolute veracity. The faces that he has 
undertaken to preserve for us are not always beautiful, but they are 
always drawn with such incomparable dignity and simplicity of 
style that we are sure of a certain beauty in the result. Besides 
the series of examples from Windsor, the Royal Academy has 
been fortunate in securing the large cartoon belonging to the Duke 
of Devonshire, 


REVIEWS. 


SEELEY’S LIFE AND TIMES OF STEIN.* 


ME: SEELEY, the Regius Professor of Modern History 


at Cambridge, has made a valuable contribution to 
English knowledge of German history and German politics in 


* Life and Times of Stein; or, Germany and Prussia in the Napoleonic 
Age. By J. R. Seeley, M.A., Regius Professor of Modern History in the 
University of Cambridge. Cambridge: University Press. 1878. 
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a very elaborate sketch of the Life and Times of Stein. It 
is impossible to understand the present history of Germany 
without a previous acquaintance with the history of Ger- 
many, external and internal, in the Napoleonic era, with 
the labours of Stein and Hardenberg, and the preparations for 
Prussian strength and Prussian ascendency. This field of histori- 
cal research, so rich in instruction, was almost entirely untouched 
by English writers ; and Mr. Seeley may be congratulated on having 
found a sphere for his labours which thoroughly deserved the 
patient industry, the exhaustive inquiry, and the discriminating 
impartiali ity with which he has approached his task. He has 
chosen, and fairly chosen, Stein as the protagonist of his drama, 
and has combined a minute biography of one statesman of the 
epoch with sketches of a great number who clustered round him 
or came in contact with him, and with disquisitions on the leading 
events and political complications of the period. His work has 
all the merits and the defects of this plan. It furnishes at once a 
complete biography, a repertory of information, and a manual of 
sensible discussion. No one, not even a German, could possibly 
wish to know more about Stein than Mr. Seeley tells us. Inside 
the biography of Stein there are biographies of Hardenberg, 
Niebuhr, Arndt, Bliicher, Gneisenau, Scharnhorst, and many other 
lessillustrious persons. The book answers the purpose of a biographi- 
cal encyclopedia of all the eminent Germans who played a part in the 
political history of the early years of the present century. There 
are also interesting and detailed accounts of such subjects as 
Prussian finance, the Prussian army, and the Prussian bureaucracy, 
and many remarks sound and sensible, if not very novel or 
original, on the career and projects of Napoleon. A reader who 
did not own that the book had taught him much would only pro- 
claim his eee for ge On the other hand, a work so 
planned has inherent defects. We never know where we are in 
it. We are swept away into a tide of general reflections and 
subordinate sketches, and then whirled back into a little eddy of 
Stein’s peculiarities and opinions and anecdotes of his family 
history. The difference of scale on which Stein and his sur- 
roundings are respectively treated is always puzzling us. It is 
like reading an essay on the reasons and consequences of the Re- 
vocation of the Edict of Nantes interlarded with a catalogue of 
Louis XIV.’s snuffboxes. This defect, however, is Sage 
inherent in the “~ of the work, and we gain so much from the 
plan of the work in other ways that we may be content to take 
that which jars on us along with that which pleases and instructs 
us. But the work has also defects which do not arise from its plan. 
The first of these defects is its enormous prolixity. There is a 
prolixity which is necessary to a large subject, and the life and 
times of Stein could not be described very briefly. But there is 
also a prolixity which comes only from the writer. Mr. Seeley 
is always speculating about something in Stein’s life which needs no 
speculation. He can neverrest satisfied without at each point of his 
career discussing Stein’s hidden motives ; nor does he merely indi- 
cate what he thinks were these hidden motives, but shows that other 
guesses than hisown must be wrong. All these wearisome pages are 
really written not for any Englishman, but at some more or less ob- 
scureGerman. They are like the footnotes to editions of the classics 
in which the commentator not only shows what an expression 
means, but also shows that it does not mean what twenty other 
commentators have thought it meant. The second defect of the 
book is a certain flabbiness of style. Mr. Seeley too often writes 
like a sweet young authoress. He is continually bursting out into 
notes of admiration at his own remarks. He tickles our interest 
by keeping us waiting, and mystifies us with arts of infantine 
simplicity. In order to tell us where Stein’s old home was, he in- 
vents an imaginary tourist taking a walk from the railway station. 
The tourist sees a tower. Is this the Burg Stein? Ohno! It 
is the Tower of Nassau. The tourist sees another erection. Is this 
the Burg Stein? Oh no! It is the covering of a statue. This is 
in the style of the Scotch preacher who kept his congregation 
on tenterhooks while he laboriously asked whether the fish that 
swallowed Jonah was a cod,a minnow, orasalmon? Mr. Seeley 
tells us that Stein studied German history in order to instruct his 
eldest daughter. Subsequently Stein is discovered to be reading 
more German history. What is this for? The secret shall be 
told, but not yet. The reader must be patient. He shall know in 
good time. Ultimately he ascertains that Stein's object is to in- 
struct his second daughter, and Mr. Seeley adds the profound 
remark that this daughter was not a son, but a daughter—a 
daughter! with a note of admiration. This is, surely, but poor 
fooling. 

Hetarich Friederich Karl Freiherr vom and zum Stein was born 
October 26, 1757; and Mr. Seeley points out that it was a great 
advantage to him through life to have started with this “ vom” 
and “zum,” instead of the ordinary “ von,” as it showed that he 
was an Imperial Knight—that is, that he belonged to a body which 
held directly of the Emperor, and had its own small judicial 
power and a peculiar system of representation. Stein thus started 
in life free from any ties to any icular German State; and it 
was only after having consid whether the service of Austria 
was preferable that he decided on that of Prussia. When he was 
sixteen he went to a private tutor at Gottingen, and there studied 
jurisprudence, English history, and English books of political 
economy and statistics. His tirst intention was to practise in the 
highest court of the Empire; but, after visiting the Austrian 
dominions, he went in 1780 by Dresden to Berlin ; and, finding 
there an old family friend ina Minister of State, received and ac- 


friend presided. Pausing to discuss the preliminary question 
whether Stein knew anything about mining or metals before he* 
entered on the duties of his post, Mr. Seeley suggests the plausible 
theory that Stein knew a little, but knew only a very little, about 
these things. In 1785 he was sent on a very trifling mission to 
Mayence, in order to secure the adherence of the ecclesiastical 
Elector of that place to a league of the minor Powers and 
Frederick the Great against the innovations of the Emperor 
Joseph. He then visited land; but of his visit even 
the patient industry of Mr. Seeley has been able to find no 
details. On his return in 1787, when he was thirty, he received 
the offer of an embassy to the Hague, and then of one to St. 
Petersb What these embassies meant is unknown; but the 
reader will find in Mr. Seeley’s pages an ample collection of con- 
jectures as to what they might have meant. Anyhow, he secured 
in 1787 promotion in the sphere he had chosen; and he was 
placed at the head of one of those War and Domains Chambers 
(that of the provinces beyond the Weser) through which local 
government in Prussia is conducted. Here he remained for the next 
seventeen years, rising higher and higher in the grades of this depart- 
ment, and becoming ultimately Supreme President of all the 
Westphalian Chambers. In 1793 he married a young lady after 
much hesitation whether he could not do better, and enjoyed a 
mild domestic happiness, congenial work, and the successes of 
provincial administration, until in 1804 he was lifted to a higher 
sphere, and was nominated Minister of State at Berlin, with the 
yen of Excise, Customs, Manufactures and Trade, and a modest 

of about 1,000/, a year. As Mr. Seeley honestly owns that 
Stein’s financial administration in the two years which brought 
Prussia to her great shipwreck was not of much importance, it 
may be over. After Austerlitz, Prussia, under the guidance 
of Haugwitz, broke away from Austria and England, and accepted 
Hanover from Napoleon. Stein was altogether opposed to this 
tame and perfidious policy, and he began to form or head an oppo- 
sition to the immediate advisers of the King. The Ministers com- 
municated neither with the King nor with each other, and affairs 
were really managed by a little clique of Court favourites. Stein’s 
main object was to break down this system, and to substitute a 
Council of Ministers consulting with each other and advising the 
King without the intervention of interlopers. Throughout the 
whole of 1806 the contest was carried on, Stein and his friends 
submitting their views to the King, and the King rejecting them, 
but with decreasing firmness. At last, after Jena, the King made 
up his mind to dismiss Haugwitz, and wrote to Stein offering him 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. Stein refused in a reply which 
Mr. Seeley characterizes as seeming in op strangely pedantic and 
unreasonable, but as being probably well judged on the whole. It 
amounted to a declaration that Stein would not accept a depart- 
ment for the efficient carrying on of which he had not had the 
proper training. The King endeavoured to hit on a compromise, 
and after a previous failure appointed three Ministers as a Council 
and without a Cabinet to come between them and the King, but 
with a Secretary, who was one of the clique to which Stein 
objected. Stein was to be the Minister of Interior and Finance, 
and the King understood that Stein had accepted his new office. 
But on his sending back some papers on the ground that he had 
nothing to do with them, the King’s patience was at an end, and 
he wrote Stein a very severe letter, in which he roundiy informed 
him that he considered him a refractory, insolent, obstinate, and 
disobedient official, and on January 4, 1807, Stein was dismissed 
from the King’s service. 

Stein was not, however, destined to remain long in retirement. 
Things in Prussia were in so very piteous a state after its military 
disasters and its subjection to Napoleon when Russia abandoned 
its cause at Tilsit, that the necessity for strong remedies and the 
guidance of a strong man was recognized at once by the nation 
and the King. Accordingly the King notified to Stein in August 
1807 that he would not only make him Minister, but would give 
him real power. In the October of that year Stein was installed 
in office, and he and the colleagues with whom he associated him- 
self, of whom the best known and the ablest was Scharnhorst, set 
about the great work of legislation which is generally connected 
with Stein’s name. In about a year from the time of his accept- 
ance of office Stein was forced to leave Prussia altogether. He 
had imprudently written a letter in which he very plainly in- 
timated that the successful opposition of Spain to Napoleon was 
working on German minds, and that he himself was anxious to see 
a preparation made for a general German revolt against Napoleon. 
This letter fell into Napoleon’s hands, and was published in the 
Moniteur ; and as Prussia was completely at Napoleon’s mercy, it 
was impossible that a Minister who had expressed himself with so 
much freedom about the conqueror could remain at the head of 
affairs in the conquered country. Stein's legislation was thus 
crowded into a single year; and thatin a single year four measures 
of great and radical reform should have been drafted or adopted, 
under Stein’s superintendence or at his instigation, amply testifies 
to his zeal, his energy, his originality of mind, and his power 
of imposing his opinions on others. These four measures 
were the reform of the Land-laws, the reform of the military 
system, the reform of the bureaucracy, and the reform—or perhaps 
it ought to be said the institution—of municipal privileges. The 
land-law, or emancipating edict, was not, however, Stein’s work. 
He found it already to his hand when he arrived, as it had been 
framed by a Commission, and he only added one or two clauses. 
This was the beginning of the many changes by which the soil of 


cepted a minor post in the Mining Department, over which this , Prussia has gradually assumed a new character. The general 
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nature of the change is explained with much intelligence and at 
great length by Mr. Seeley; but there is observable here the same 
absence of direct and precise statement as to the exact effect of the 
provisions of the edict which is also to be found at many points 
in these volumes and which gives the impression that the reader is 
always being carried round and round a subject, and never quite into 
it. The description of the law of military reform, which was mainly 
the work of Scharnhorst, is clearer and more readable, for its import- 
ance has to be considered with reference not only to the previous 
history of Prussia, but to the system of Napoleon which Prussia 
had to combat, and to the impulse given to national armies 
by the rising of the Spaniards. Mr. Seeley is never so successful 
as when he has to make general remarks or surveys, and the rela- 
tion of the Prussian reforms to the changes produced by the French 
Revolution and the French Empire—a relation partly of resem- 
blance, partly of difference—could scarcely be better discussed and 
explained. The other two measures of reform were entirely Stein’s 
work. By the one he recast the Prussian bureaucracy. He had 
himself worked long enough in the existing system of Prussian 
administration. He found in it two great defects—laziness and 
want of cohesion. It was not clear what each department 
was to do, and who was to see that its duty was done, and 
the administrators had sunk into a groove of indolent routine. 
Stein established an elaborate system of bureaucratic hierarchy, 
and mapped out with minute exactness the provinces and functions 
of each ; sedate He created a service full of life and zeal ; 
and whatever benefits can be conferred on a country by a 
bureaucracy have been conferred on Prussia by its bureau- 
cracy as moulded by Stein. But this exhibited only one 
ae of Stein’s views of government. Side by side with the 
ureaucracy, partly as a check on or partly as an aid to it, 
he wished to see the development of citizen life. The citizen, 
according to his station, was to help the Government by go- 
verning himself. The country districts, the towns, the nation 
were to have their representative bodies, not for the redress of 
ievances, but that the provincial and communal authorities, the 
rough Councils and the Parliament might work in the sphere 
that Caicnged to them. Of this comprehensive project Stein 
was only able to carry out that part which related to the munici- 
palities. But the political greatness of Stein must be judged, not 
only by what he did, but by his formation of a general conception 
of what Government meant according as he understood it, and by 
the idea of this combination ofa highly-organized bureaucracy, and 
an assistant rather than a thwarting civic life by its side. It was 
in the originality of this conception and in his general attitude 
towards his country and the men of his time, his longing for 
national independence, his contempt for the tameness and mean- 
ness of vacillating Courts and Court favourites, and his resolute 
bearing towards the foreign oppressor, that Stein’s eminence con- 
sisted ; and it is in showing the nature of Stein’s eminence that 
the main merit of Mr. Seeley’s book is to be found. 
Stein's retirement from the Ministry was quickly followed by his 
roscription. An Imperial decree was issued by Napoleon on 
mber 16, 1808, by which it was declared that, as “le nommé 
Stein ” had endeavoured to excite troubles in Germany, he was de- 
clared an enemy of France, his possessions were sequestered, and 
he was to be arrested wherever found by French or allied troops. 
St. Marsan, however, the representative of France at Berlin, con- 
siderately gave him time to escape; and at the beginning of 
January 1809 he set out into exile. Thenceforward he ceased to 
be specially connected with Prussia. He reverted, so to speak, to 
his “ vom and zum”; he was an Imperial Knight labouring for 
Germany, having the whole country, and not Prussia, in his 
eye, and not receiving from Prussia after the liberation of the 
territory any Ministerial post. He crossed into Bohemia; and, 
after a short stay at Prague, settled at Briinn, the capital of 
Moravia. Here he passed a life of complete quiet for three years; 
and the first German rising of 1809, which proved abortive, was 
not in any way under his guidance. As his estates were situated 
in the territory of the Confederation of the Rhine, they were en- 
tirely under the control of Napoleon; and his anxiety for the 
future of his daughters or the pressure of present need induced 
him in 1811 to humble himself so far as to write, through his 
wife, to Napoleon, and implore the tyrant to remove the sequestra- 
tion of those estates, and “act in this case as in others in which 
your Imperial Majesty has displayed, in so glorious and conspicuous 
a manner, your love for justice and your desire to re-establish the 
reign of law.” But those who were asked to sound the Emperor 
reported that he was not in a humour to favour “le nommé Stein,” 
and so the letter was not actually presented. The turning-point 
in Stein’s fortunes came from another quarter. In the spring of 
1812 it became evident that a war was inevitable between France 
and Russia, and the Emperor Alexander invited Stein to come to 
see him and give him counsel in his hour of danger. This invita- 
tion was most gratifying to Stein. As Mr. Seeley puts it in his 
gentle, gushing way:—“The letter must have soothed Stein's 
wounded feelings with the most delicate consolation. Then he 
was wanted after all! He was almost a n man!” Stein 
reached Wilna, then the head-quarters of the Ozar, on the 12th of 
June, 1812, and on the 25th Napoleon crossed the Niemen. Stein 
refused to take any special post in the Russian service, and 
remained in the position of unattached general adviser, but occu- 
pying himself with projects for raising Germany in Napoleon's 
rear. He went with the Ozar first to Moscow, and then to St. 
Petersburg, where he stayed until he left for Germany at the 
beginning of 1813. Stein was never actually associated with the 


Tugendbund, but at this crisis he wrote to inquire whether it 
would not be possible to set the association and its chiefs in 
motion, But his principal agent was arrested by the orders of 
Napoleon, and Stein's efforts to rouse Germany did not produce 
any immediate effect. It was only after the collapse of the Grand 
Army that Stein could render any signal service to his country. 
He more than any other man fixed the wavering purpose of the 
Czar, and induced him not to rest contented with the enormous 
success of his defensive war, but to follow up his victory, free 
Germany, and force back the oppressor into France. It was Russia 
that freed Germany, and not cme that freed itself. It was 
only with great difficulty, and after Stein had given fresh offence 
by his audacity, that the King of Prussia was persuaded to break 
with Napoleon. Stein, in fact, now held a most strange position. 
He was the agent of a foreign prince who freed Germany by 
conquering it. Stein set up a Government of his own in some 
parts of Prussia, and, as the success of the Russian arms ex- 
tended, in the recovered districts of the Confederation of 
the Rhine, by virtue of a commission given him by the Czar. 
Where he did not act as Governor he acted as agitator, and he 
set himself with his usual vigour to carry out all his old pro- 
jects for raising Germany and especially Prussia, and bringing 
about not a dynastic, but a popular, war. Step by step Germany 
was freed. Prussia openly joined Russia, Austria entered the 
alliance, and the resistance of Napoleon was shattered at Leipsic. 
Throughout the war and throughout the diplomatic negotiations 
which followed on the success of the Allies, Stein bad a distinct 
object, and that was to make Germany at once strong and safe, 
and this result was, he thought, to be brought about by giving all 
North Germany to Prussia and all South Germany to Austria. 
He had the strongest dislike for the small prinees who had pro- 
strated themselves before Napoleon, and he would have been glad 
to see them cleared away. 

He did not succeed. His policy was set aside in favour of a 
policy of a very different character, and the endeavours of Prussia, 
with the support of the Czar, to get possession of Saxony very 
nearly een breach of the great alliance which had conquered 
Napoleon. Austria, with the support of England, insisted that the 
little States should be preserved, the offences of the little sove- 
reigns overlooked, and that their defection from Napoleon, even at 
the eleventh hour and when they had no choice, should be rewarded. 
Prussia was to be rewarded by a slight increase of territory, but 
Germany was to be left under the thumb of Austria. Stein was 
thus defeated in his plans for the distribution of political power. 
But this was not all. He had headed or instigated a rising of the 

ople against the princes. This was not from any democratic 

eanings. It was merely because Stein thought the people had the 
courage to resist Napoleon and the princes had not. After the settle- 
ment of Vienna the princes not only got back their territory, but had 
the power, as they certainly had the will, to show ‘hike doa and 
detestation of this appeal to the people. The ra | of Prussia 
shared the views of his fellow-sovereigns on this h A reign 
of reaction set in. Thenceforward there was no place for Stein 
in the political life of Germany. He had tried and tried in vain 
to thwart the policy of Austria. He had endeavoured to take 
their crowns off the heads of the minor princes. He had not 
secured the control of Northern Germany for Prussia, and the 
King did not want a Minister who had shown himself dictatorial 
and offensive, and who had associated himself with the dangerous 
uprising of the people. For the sixteen remaining years of his 
life, therefore, Stein remained a private gentleman, living on his 
estates, and taking a leading iy in the local affairs of his neigh- 
bourhood. But nothing could have been further from Stein’s 
character and the bent of his views than to play the part of a 
popular leader in enforced retirement. He always remained in 
the circle of his old ideas, and even got what would ordinarily be 
termed less Liberal as he got older. He thought there ought to 
be a Parliament, but he also thought that the patrimonial juris- 
diction of the nobility ought to be upheld as a check on the 
bureaucracy, and he was strongly in favour of subjecting trade to 
the control of guilds. His mind for a time seemed absorbed in 
an increasing hatred for his old friend Hardenberg, and when in 
1822 the death of Hardenberg at Genoa was announced, Stein 
wrote that, “if only he is really and downright dead and for the 
last time, then, in the first place, 1 congratulate the Prussian 
monarchy on this happy event.” To the last, however, he 
retained his deep interest in the German nation as distinguished 
from the States that made up Germany. He occupied himself with 
German medieval history; and it was principally through him 
thet the great undertaking of collecting and publishing the 
Monumenta Germania was commenced. In 1819 he lost his 
wife; he lived to see both his daughters suitably married ; and 
passed ag away June 16, 1831. He had lived to be for- 
gotten by Europe, and almost by Germany. It was only in the 
then distant past that he had shone forth as eminent. Twice in 
his life he had done a great thing. He had recast the administra- 
tion of Prussia, and he had persuaded the conqueror of Napoleon 
to free Germany. But he had not been able to do more than 
begin reform in Prussia, and he had not been able to turn the 
interference of Alexander to the pops he desired. At no 
period of Stein’s career is it possible to feel that we are in the 
presence of a great man. He never did, or wrote, or said any- 
thing which was illumined by the flashes of genius. But in 
his own region of thought he was clear, original, and bold; in 
the nobler qualities of character he was so far greater than his 
contemporaries that he seems to stand almost alone; and, when 
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Germans now study their history of sixty or seventy years ago, and 
ask themselves what in the record they find to be ashamed of or 
proud of, they come more and more to the conviction that there is 
never more cause for pride or less for shame than when Stein is 
the central figure of the stage. 


WYKEHAMICA.* 


R. ADAMS writes of “ Magdalen College, Oxford,” that it is | 


“the most splendid institution in Europe”; and he has 
taken pains, by 2 special reference in the index, to secure for so 
chivalrous a challenge the widest attention. We do not quote the 

position for the purpose of disputing it; but it is evident, the 
ounder’s own school-days notwithstanding, that William of 
Waynflete’s Demy and Fellow can be only half a Wykehamist, 
and that the title of this volume is very much like the frontis- 
piece, its ‘‘ Wykehamica ” being only a small portion of the com- 
plete picture. It is not often the fate of a reviewer to close a 
volume with regret that there is not another to open, and that 
even the work in his hands is not long enough. Yet nearly all 
the criticism which this history appears to provoke must be traced 
to such a source. The remedy—not a “ remedy ” in Mr. Adams's 
sense, but its exact opposite—rests entirely with the author, 
and the occasion for applying it ought not to be far 
distant. A list of four or five hundred subscribers would 
account for a considerable share of this edition, and school 
libraries, if the managers have their eyes open, will make a 
large inroad on the remainder. As a boy’s book, its popularity is 
certain ; and if we abstain from quoting from its abundant supplies 
of incident, it is only that we will not spoil the freshness of 


humiliating confession to make. In a moment of weakness, the 
paper-cutter stopped its course not one-third completed, where 

bellion of 1793” was printed at the head of a page; and the 
plainest calls of duty were powerless from that moment to induce 
us to“ begin at the beginning” till the end of the volume had 
been reached. There was ulways something on the next page too 
good to wait for. In the interest of non-Wykehamist readers we 
trust that the next edition will place the much-needed Glossary in 
the accustomed place at the end of the book. It forms, no doubt, 
in its present place “ a scientific boundary ” between the old order 
and the new; but habit is strong, and the old words will last on 
Wykehamist lips as certainly as the fingers of readers will turn to 
the last pages to find out what they mean. What we do find there, 
unfortunately, is a “list of Messrs. Parker’s publications”; a 
practice now much in vogue among publishers, which really ought 
to be made a punishable offence. 

“ Wykehamica,” im the full extent of the term, should be more 
than a “history of Winchester College and Commoners.” It 
should be a “ History of the Two Colleges of St. Mary Winton ”; 
and Mr, Adams has ‘provided a valuable series of “ Collections ” 
for such a work, at a time when modern change in ancient institu- 
tions renders it both specially needful and specially interesting. 
Common opinion and common language have associated the exist- 
ence of a “College” with that of a University; and the spec- 
tacle of William of Wykeham’s two Colleges, that of Winchester 
being as complete a foundation as that in Oxford, is a stand- 
ing correction of the mistake. The special distinction of 
names preserved at Winchester, and given in Mr. Adams's 
title-page, further shows what was the essential character of an 
ancient college. “Commoners,” in Winchester use, is peculiar 
only as a grammatical form. The word is printed without any 
inflexional apostrophe ; and while its use, as at Oxford, in both 
plural and singular remains among Wykehamist terms, its more 
ordinary sense is that of a division both of the school and of 
its buildings. Thus a Winchester man will ask, not “ Were you a 
Commoner?” but “‘ Were you in Commoners?” or, if he is a 
sexagenarian, “ Were you in Old Commoners?” The distinction 
between College and Commoners is unknown in modern Oxford, 
where perhaps it is more usual to find “the man who considers 
himself the College” in the latter division than in the former ; 
but it is worth notice that, till the most recent changes, Wyke- 
ham’s College in Oxford never had any Commoners on its boolis. 
There were at times a few “ commensales superioris ordinis,” the 
“ gentlemen-commoners” whom modern ford has almost 
entirely suppressed ; and it is a curious fact that these, the “ filii 
nobilium et valentium personarum,” were admitted by the Founder 
at Winchester, while it has been a disputed question whether 
ordinary “Commoners,” the “ commensales” of his scholars, were 
in his contemplation at all. Mr. Adams thinks that the Public 
Schools Commissioners are wrong in forming a negative opinion 
on this subject; but surely boys who were not boarded with 
Wykeham’s scholars could not be described as “ commensales.” 
The admission of Commoners to New College has in this respect 
assimilated the practice of the Oxford St. Mary Winton to the 
now venerable use of the Winchester Foundation; and corre- 

dingly the strict lines of demarcation in the latter between 

‘ollege and Commoners have been destroyed. Mr. Adams com- 
plains that “the connexion with New College is severed”; but 
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the marked distinction between the existing provision for the 
election of thirty scholars of New from among “ boys receiving 
education in the School of Winchester College” and the former 
limitation to the College-boys only does not look as if “ Com- 
moners ” had much reason for any such complaint. 

The author was himself “in Commoners” ; and while his hearty 
love for all Wykehamist things, customs, places, and persons does 
not allow of our accusing him of any prejudice or party spirit as 
against the “College,” we will venture to state some heads of 
a very tenable case which might be argued against him. His 
book will be read—we trust, for his sake, that it may not be 


eae ae the other side of the Atlantic; and, as he has happily 


imited his exaltation of the splendour of Magdalen to European 
supremacy, no wounded national pride will interfere with the full 
appreciation of his work. The untravelled American, if such a 
being is supposable, will turn at once to the “ List of Illustra- 
tions,” and will learn that the frontispiece is a “ Bird's-eye View 
of Winchester College.” Will Mr. Adams honestly say how much 
of “ Winchester College ” either the bird or the American can see 
in this picture, “ in the right-hand corner” (of which the “ List ” 
makes no mention) or anywhere else? After much labour and 
collation of plates, plans, and pages, without even the points of the 
compass engraved for his guidance, will not the American have to 
content himself with a bit of the ‘‘ College” woodhouse, and the 
Warden's and Fellows’ stables as seen in 1690? Will he not be 
a little perplexed to find not a trace of chapel, hall, quadrangle, or 
school, as he works out for himself the Sustern Chapel in 
the foreground and the Sustern Spytal behind—that is to say, the 
original buildings of Commoners, et preterea nihil? A later en- 


| in 1838. 
) | the College, save a few dim strokes behind a tree, than the wood- 
reading them in the book itself. We have indeed, as reviewers, a | i 


graving professes to introduce him to “College Street, Winchester, 
Will the closest examination show him any more of 


house again and a stack of chimneys, while all the rest of the 


| picture is the frontage of Commoners? Next comes the “ Back of 


Wickham’s,” a very faithful study of chimneys and a wall—in 
Commoners again ; then the Head-master’s new house—Commoners 
de novo; and next an admirable ground-plan, which the binder 
ought to have inserted where he was ordered, instead of some 
hundred pages later, and which is so clear that we may indicate from 
it a misprint (south-west for south-east) in a descriptive note in 
p. 128. But itis allCommoners, as usual. There are, it is true,some 
charming “college” interiors, including the “ cloisters ”—almost 
as perfect as those of Magdalen; but for the external aspect of 
Winchester College we are forced to content ourselves with a 
sight of “College Meads,” consisting of five trees and a (debased) 
window, till, just at the end of the book, we are favoured with a 
“ Distant View of the College.” This is a pretty river landscape, 
with a dim vision of some building in the extreme distance, which, 
by the help of a magnifying glass, we find to be marvellously like 
Winchester Cathedral. Certainly there is a smaller tower some- 
where near; and this is all we can see of the “ Oollege.” In the 
engraving of the “ Boy at his Scob,” the reader will find no trace 
of the arrangement which in a former chapter had been carefully 
described : but the discrepancy is itself instructive, as the picture 
presents the ideal “child” of the Founder, and the letterpress the 
actual schoolboy in the midst of the ingenious system of fortifica- 
tions for which the scobs provide material when they do not happen 
to be requisitioned for barricades. 

A ground-plan of the College is wanted to enable the non- 
Wykehamist world to follow the operations of both the sieges in 
Warden Huntingford’s time; and for this, as well as for some 
other parts of the history, a list of the Wardens of Winchester 
would form a convenient appendix. ‘The Warden” of both 
sieges can be identified by notes and references scattered through 
various parts of the book; but some method of addition and re- 
arrangement will improve the present volume as a permanent 
work. We observe, for instance, the same incident in the text in 

. 303 and in a note in p. 412. The capital retort of the “ charity- 

y,” placed in the Glossary under “ Settler,” should, for the sake 
of its point, be inserted at the beginning of the chapter on “ New 
Commoners” ; and Christopher Johnson’s hexameters deserve to be 
given in full. The story of the pedlar in 1838 will enlist the 
sympathies of every sensible reader, boy or man, on the side of 
“ the five Praefects”; but, as Mr. Adams speaks of the “ convic- 
tion” of the Preefects as the act of the magistrates, is he correct in 
his statement that the boys were “tried at Quarter Sessions,” 
where “ convictions ” are usually in the province of the jury ? 

It is as a collection of school stories and lively narrative that 
Wykehamica will be popular among boys; but its higher value, as 
the author rightly perceives, lies in its record of the birth and 
development of the English system of public schools. This is 
drawn out by Mr. Adams with great clearness and force, and the 
relation borne by Eton to Winchester, which will be new to many 
readers, is told with pardonable pride. Both foundations were 
placed in temporary peril by the sweeping Act of 1545 for the Dis- 
solution of Colleges (the misprint in p. 71 which makes this 
Statute appear as “for the dissolution of the College” should be 
corrected) ; but an exempting Order in Council of 1 Edward VI. 
limited the operation of the Act. In dealing with the much-vexed 
question of Preefectorial power and the associated system of fag- 
ging, the author has shown both decision and discrimination. He 
knows how to distinguish between bullying and fagging; he points 
out the social contrast between the rough semi-barbarism in the 


customs of past generations and the geatler tone of modern manners, 
and he admits with perfect frankness that his own experience as a 
Wykebamist junior was anything but agreeable. Yet he upholds the 
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Preefectorial power and the training of the fags with a firmness which 
secures—and these lines are not written in an uninformed home— 
our own hearty sympathy and approval. A few passages, sug- 
gestive of an uncalled-for jealousy of the fame of another great 
school, might be removed with advantage. “Qui s’excuse 
saccuse”; and the simple fact that Arnold was a Wykehamist is 
more effective than an hour of Nisi Prius pleading. 

The vocabulary peculiar to Wykehamists is too historically 
curious to be described as “ Wykehamical slang,” and we trust 
that the author will find some more laudatory heading for the 
Glossary in Chapter XXIII. The list may need some slight 
revision, as words such as “chisel” and “ rot,” which are slang 
pure and simple, are not obviously of Winchester origin; while 

gated ” and “ back up” have a wide range of use, and “ beever- 
time” is certainly not peculiar to Hampshire. We have only to 
assure Mr. Adams, in conclusivn, that, although he has instructed 
us in the science of “ pealing a Prefect,” past or present, he must 
by no means “ suppose,” from anything which we have writen, 
“that all ‘peals’ are uncomplimentary.” 


VOYAGES OF THE PANDORA.* 
HIS book has two faults on the surface. One is that it 


appears somewhat late. The cruises it records were ended 
more than two years ago,and the author's own account of the 
volume is compatible with its publication within six months 
after his return from the second voyage. Of the first voyage an 
account, only too graphic, appeared long since from the pen of | 
Mr. MacGahan, who sailed in the Pandora as Correspondent of | 
the New York Herald. The present work is, says the author, in | 
his modest little preface, nothing but a log from notes in his 
private journal. Ifso, two years need not have been spent in 
preparing it for the press. Offered just as it was to the public, 
while curiosity was still fresh, so straightforward and sailorlike a 
narrative would have been received with a certain eagerness. This 
cannot be expected now, when the expedition for which the 
Pandora carried the mails is well nigh forgotten. The second 
defect of the work is incidental to the supposed relations between 
the Pandora and the Alert and Discovery. The Pandora is popu- 
larly believed to have been a kind of tender to the Alert and Dis- 
covery. Any interest which its adventures could excite must, ac- 
cording to this view, be reflected from the general halo shed around 
the Admiralty expedition. It so happens, however, that the Ad- 
miralty expedition has, justly or unjustly, ceased in public estima- 
tion to have any halo. Never did an expedition start amid a louder 
flourish of trumpets, or with so huge a stir of preparation. It 
did only half what it proposed to do. More it was debarred from 
attempting, not by any tragedy, before which criticism would have 
been mute, but by an eruption of scurvy which ‘vould have dis- 
ced an ordinary whaler. The most learned and scientific ex- 
agg 8 were given for the outbreak, and for the inability of 
ime juice to have warded it off. The public listened sceptically 
to the reasoning which had brought home two shiploads of 
disease instead of the discovery of the magnetic pole. If the log of 
the Pandora had to rest its power of exciting sympathy on its 
connexion with the Government Arctic expedition, it would fare 
ill. In fact, its relations with that expedition were in the first 
voyage mere relations of courtesy and neighbourliness. The 
Pandora’s projected route lay past Smith Sound. Its commander 
offered as he sailed by the entrance to deposit letters and parcels 
for the two exploring ships. On his second cruise, which, too, had 
been planned independently, Sir Allen Young accepted a direet 
commission from the Admiralty to convey despatches to and from 
the Alert and Discovery. But on both occasious the Pandora had 
its own scientific objects equally with those ships. Its object 
in 1875 was to search for relics of Sir John Franklin’s expedition, 
and, further, to navigate through the North-West Passage to the 
Pacific in one season. The latter part of the plan was frustrated 
by an impassable ice pack in Peel Strait, and the Pendora re- 
turned to Spithead in October. Sir Allen Young was preparing 
for a second attempt in 1876 to traverse Peel and Franklin Straits, 
and then, by passing east of King William Island, to navigate the 
North American coast to Behring’s Straits, when the Admiralty 
asked him to make the Pandora a medium of communication 
with its Polar expedition at the points of Littleton Island and 
Cape Isabella. Very patriotically he consented; but the delay 
thus’ interposed disappointed, as indeed he had himself appre- 
hended, his hope of reaching Behring’s Straits. Our own chief 
concern at those two successive failures in Sir Allen Young's 
direct purpose, we confess, arises from a conviction that he is not 
of the stuff that accepts defeat. So sturdy a will and such skill 
in eluding mortal peril we rather grudge seeing spent in continual 
experiments on the long-suffering of icebergs and ice-floes. 
‘amiliarity breeds contempt in the Arctic seas as elsewhere. 
Sir Allen Young’s two ¢ t assaults on the North-West 
P e read as if surging ice-fields, raging tempests, and the 
blackness of night at noonday were as holiday a matter as 
a fresh breeze off the Isle of Wight. An Arctic voyage might 
seem, to judge from the present volume, to bear the relation 
to a yachting excursion which lion-hunting in Africa bears to 
Scotch deer-stalking. The imconveniences are multiplied, but 
so ace the exhilarating humours of the sport. The Pandora 
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sailed at theend of June. By the end of July its crew were shoot~ 
ing bladder-nosed seals, making fast to an ice-floe, and amusing 
themselves at Ivigtut. We wonder how many Englishmen:have 
ever heard of Ivigtut. Yet Ivigtut is an important place, not 
only because it grows “the most delicious radishes,” but because 
it boasts the one considerable cryolite mine in the world. Cryolite, 
as Sir Allen Young explains in a footnote, is the double hydro- 
fluate of soda and alumina. It is imported into the United States 
for the manufacture of aluminium, Ivigtut —— has doubtless 
helped to scare London gas-proprietors. ittiwake-shooting, 
cod-fishing, and salmon-buying occupied the Pandora’s company 
of savanis on their way from Ivigtut to coal at the euphoniously 
named settlement of Ujaragsugssuk. When they desired it, there 
was always convenient mooring on an iceberg, except that bergs 
are given to turn over without notice. Searching cairns for letters 
from the new Polar expedition, or for relics of the old, were 
among their pastimes, but the shooting of sea-bears was obviously 
much more serious work. On one occasion, near North Lincoln 
and Coburg Island, they had the good fortune to kill a she-bear 
and one cub, kidnapping a second. Sir Allen describes with 
dramatic power how the spectacle of the fioe-ice rushing past the 
ship frenzied his involuntary guest. On one stormy night, with 
the wind howling, the snow blinding the sailors, and rigging 
and decks sheeted with ice, the bear actually broke his bain 
in a passionate longing for liberty. It was just a crisis when, 
the commander of the Pandora confesses, a moment’s hesi- 
tation on the part of the ship to answer her helm might have 
But for the half-hour before the cub 
was secured he fears “the ship was left more or less to 
take care of herself.” No harm was done in the end, except 
to the ship doctor's professional feelings. He managed to 


| make the bear swallow a piece of blubber saturated with 


enough chloroform and opium to Kill a dozen men. But it 
had no effect on the patient, any more than the iron crowbar 
which was also used in all fatherly kindness on his person. So 
far as Bruin was inconvenienced by detention on board ship, he 
was only suffering vicariously for the sins of his kinsfolk, Sir 
Allen found on visiting Beechey Island that apparently the whole 
population of Polar bears had been employing themselves in 
wrecking the depét built by Sir Edward Belcher’s expedition in 
1852, and named magnificently “ Northumberland House.” The 
beef-casks had been plundered, and whatever the bears could 
make no use of they had scattered or torn up. This was the fate 
of the tea-chests. On the other hand, they had temperately 
refused even to tap a cask of rum. Sir Allen Young needed no 
other proof that “neither Eskimo nor British sailors had entered.” 
A brass memorial plate to the Franklin expedition was “ quite 
bright, as if the bears had been lying on it.” 

Peel Strait was reached towards the end of August, and the 
cairn examined which was built by Ross and M’Clintock on Cape 
Coulman. It is sad to think that Ross was here on the direct 
track of the Zrebus and Terror a single season after the ships 
were abandoned. Had he sailed down the strait the next summer, 
instead of coasting along the north shore of Barrow Strait, the 
anxieties and labours of many years might have been spared. It 
was Sir Allen Young's first visit to Ross’s cairn, though sixteen 
years before he had been close to it. In 1859, when sailing-master 
of the Fox in M'Clintock’s expedition, he had been detached to trace 
the south and west shores of Prince of Wales's Land. Starting on 
April 7, alter a journey of thirty-eight days he sent back all his men 
but one to eke out his stock of provisions. For forty more days he 
pursued his march with one man and the dogs, sleeping in holes in 
the snow. Pressing on, as he says, for their lives, wading up to 
their thighs in water, he and his companion might be excused for 
not having discovered a low cairn amid the mists. This second 
visit to a remarkably unpleasant region was associated with less 
fatigue, but with a worse disappointment. Icy skies and a chill in 
the air had warned the crew of the Pandora that a large body of 
ice was near. Off Roquette Islands it was clear that all hope must 
be abandoned “ of making the North-West Passage this year.” Sir 
Allen had to comfort himself with the confirmation of an old belief 
that “the only way to accomplish it would be to proceed by wa: 
of Bellot Strait, there awaiting the moving of the pack seinen, 
and then pushing as fast as possible down to Cape Victoria.” For 
the present nothing was to be done but to run a race with the sail- 
ing floes which were threatening to beleaguer the ship. Sir Allen 
Young describes this struggle with evident zest. At one moment 
the floes seemed to have caught them, and at the same instant a 
ghastly and horrible cliff, “a skeleton of the land,” clutched. at 
them on the other side. Fortunately it was early morning, and 
beyond a barrier of a hundred yards of ice a break in the pack 
could be just distinguished. All steam and sail were put on; the 
Pandora ran at the obstacle and charged through. An imminent 
peril had been escaped; but the dangers of Lancaster Sound, with 
vast packs of ice stretching fifty miles east and west, had still to 
be surmounted. It was bitterly cold, and the waves froze as 
they washed up the ship’s sides. Neither sun, nor moon, nor stars 
were visible to steer by; and the violent rolling prevented the 
binnacle compisses from supplying their place. On the oth of 
September the Pandora had emerged from easter Sound, and 
passed Cape Horsburgh ; and the crew marked the occasion by a fes- 
tivity and tragedy in one. At Ivigtut they had bought a young pig, 
which, under the name of Denis, was forthwith enthroned as the pet 
of the ship, and “‘ in fact, the only thing worth navigating the Arctic 
seas for.” The Esquimaux dogs had a less sentimental fondness for 
pork ; but, writes Sir Allen Young, “a constant look-out, such as 
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one could never expect for ice, rock, or land, from any seaman on 
board, was kept, and the dogs were driven off at the moment when 
victory seemed certain.” With September winter had settled down 
on those Northern latitudes, and the decks froze. The labour of 
scraping clean Denis’s sty alienated the affections of his lovers; 
and “ with the decision and readiness in meeting difficulties for 
which the seaman is so pre-eminent,” the idol of the Pandora was 
converted into pork. Whether this illustration of popular caprice 
or news of the Arctic expedition were the more important event 
the Pandora’s crew would probably have been at a loss to decide. 
The commander, on the whole, no doubt from official prejudices, 
inclines to attach superior weight to the latter. On the south-east 
Cary Island he was so fortunate as to find on September toa 
a of letters and a description of the voyage of the Alert and 

iscovery. After this he had nothing more to do but return to 
England with as much despatch as he could. He anchored at 
Spithead on the 16th of October. 


He came back resolved upon renewing in 1876 the unsuccessful | 


attempt of 1875 to pass in a single season from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. Many of the same officers and men who had served in 
1875 rejoined, including a lieutenant of the Dutch navy, and with 
the addition of a lieutenant of the Austrian. The complement of 
officers and men when the Pandora ran out of Plymouth Sound on 
June 2 was thirty-three. This total included a photographer and 
asurgeon. In 1875 it had been thirty-one, and among them, be- 
sides the surgeon, were an artist and Mr. Bennett’sCorrespondent. A 
formidable gale attacked the Pandora in the Atlantic when she had 
been eleven days out from Plymouth; but Sir Allen Young 
weathered it by keeping her under as little canvas as possible. His 
view is that nearly all accidents with deeply-laden ships in the 
open sea arise from carrying an excess of canvas, in the delusive 
hope of making quicker passages, Ancther of his nautical or 
Arctic doctrines is that a commander should never “trifle with 
a Farewell ice, or on any account be induced by a fair wind 
and the pros; 

blowi and there is any swell on, and if within a hundred 
miles south of the land.” The warning is undoubtedly true; but 
to some of our readers it may convey less information than the 
important fact, which is repeated towards the conclusion of the 
volume, that “ Kittiwake stew for breakfast is quite equal to the 
Bordeaux pigeon, if not better.” Godhayn is a principal city of 
Greenland, and Arctic explorers expect to be welcomed festively 
there. But the gaicty of Godhavn was clouded when the Pan- 
dora arrived, in 1876, by a fire which had burnt up two hundred 
barrels of oil, Ujaragsugssuk was fortunately more itself, and the 
Esquimaux were ready to coal the ship and be fed in return. An 
inconvenient superstition of that part of the world, in fact, seems 
to be that “a ship ought to provide provisions for all comers.” 


t of making progress to run on in thick weather, if | 


choly land surrounded by hills luxuriantly green, and with “a 
beautiful cascade pouring over the summit of the mountains,” 
These are among the attractions of “Pandora Harbour.” Cape 
| Isabella was next explored for possible letters; but only New 
| Zealand meat tins were found by Lieutenant Arbuthnot, with a 
cask in juxtaposition, and therefore inferred to contain provisions 
also. It illustrates Sir Allen’s punctilious honesty as an Arctic 
explorer that, reluctant to accept an inference for a fact, he per- 
sisted in revisiting this desolate country, which “ might be said to 
be one vast glacier with merely the capes protruding towards the 
sea.” A three weelis’ struggle against ice and tempest brought him 
back to Cape Isabella, only to find that the cask was, and had 
always been, empty. 

All that could be accomplished without wintering out had been 
done. The ice relieved Sir Allen Young from the difficulty of 
making up his mind in what direction to continue his explorations 
by simply jostling him out of Smith’s Sound. Tempests and floes 
had so absorbed all his thoughts that, he says, “ when we were 
outside the Straits, with the ice already closed in behind us, and 
| it was necessary to decide what we were to do, I could hardly 
realize the position.” It was well he did realize the position in 
time to understand that it would be folly to force the Pandora 
through the ice pack to Cape Sabine, for the chance at best of 
“a day's later news of the outward voyage of the Polar ships.” 
Very fortunately the Pandora's prow was turned homewards; for 
on the 16th of October she overtook the Alert and the Dis- 
covery, themselves bound homewards too. It was a strange 
encounter. The vessels separated in a great gale which burst 
upon them four days after, and on November 3 the Pandora 
entered Portsmouth Harbour. 

Life in the neighbourhood of the North Pole is not very various. 
Most of the incidents Sir Allen Young recounts will remind the 
reader of every tale of Arctic adventure he has read since the days 
of Peter Parley. But if existence in the neighbourhood of the 
Pole be somewhat monotonous, its few lines are deeply marked. 
In Sir Allen Young’s descriptions they come out with their rough 
edges or their sharp. We are pleasantly conscious that the nar- 
rator is neither a book-maker nor a Special Correspondent. The 
mind feels free to surrender itself to the passions of an Arctic 
storm and the battling of myriad icebergs, in the reasonable faith 
that it is not shuddering at horrors which come from impossible 
points of the compass. The volume contains, besides its interesting 
text, some fair illustrations. One among them gives almost too 
vivid an idea of the propensity of icebergs to reflect the least 
beautiful of human countenances. The two Polar charts which 
accompany the book have the merit of explaining not merely the 
route of the Pandora, but Arctic exploration in general. 


Upernivik is apparently another centre of Greenland society where _ 
sailors expect to enjoy Esquimaux dances, and tea-parties are given. | 


The Pandora's officers and men indulged in both amusements. | 


But from the luxuries of Upernivik we are plunged, without a 
break, into the savage ordeal of an ice-pack in Melville Bay. 
For the last ten days of July the ship was feeling her way through 
thousands of icebergs and floes. Sir Allen Young has usually a 
light way of touching upon danger which commonly deceives his 
readers into depreciating it, as he seems himself to do. When he 
writes, “I never passed a more anxious day than that which ended 
on Saturday the 29th,” we are prepared to sup full with sea perils. 
The day appeared to him, he adds, “like a year.” Every moment 
might be the vessel’s last; and the only refuge was an unknown 
wilderness cf ice broken into large hummocks. While the Cou- 
wander felt that the Pandora “ was in her tomb, and that escape 
was hopeless,” the crew “ seemed quite happy at quiet prospects 
of ‘ all night in,’ and were busy in washing clothes and various 
amusements.” One man, however, shared the captain's cares, 
Clothes and provisions had to be packed in the steam-cutter in 
readiness for a sudden collapse of the ship. The wardroom steward 
knew his duty to his master. He was found to have included 
among Sir Allen's necessaries eau de Cologne, two silver cups, and 
a dress-shirt. The whole tribe of dogs, scenting plunder and 
freedom in the approaching chaos, began frantically fighting. 
Suddenly “a strong south-west wind arose, and a distinct swell 
undulated through the pack. We could hear the breakers like the 
roar of surf upon a coast; the fog lifted, and we saw water, large 
water, open water, two miles off as far as visible.” Steam was put 
on, and “ after two hours of forcing inch by inch and yard by yard 
we got into the sea and were free. Cheers burst spontaneously from 
the crew as we launched out into the ocean.” T 


about, and I felt that once more I had the 
my feet.” 

The Pandora was now in the “ North Water,” and had the 
whole season before her for the task. But within a day from bein, 
released from thraldom in the ice, a south-east hurricane had all 
but destroyed the ship which had so narrowly escaped almost the 
contrary di Sir Allen Young considers this experience 
unique. The storm, however, moderated enough to render possible 
a re-examination of Captain Nares’s cairn, which had been visited 
by Sir Allen in 1875. Next, Sutherland and Littleton Islands 
were successively searched for despatches. Sir Allen Young 
completed his labours in this region by discovering a suitable 
station for the relief-ship which the Admiralty proposed, should 
the expedition not have returned meantime, to send out in 
1877. It sounds strange to hear of a bay in this melan- 


neing waters under 


he Commander's | 
emotions may be understood as “ the Pandora gave lurch after | 
lurch, the boats and stores and all on deck $0 to stray and roll | 


FORBES'S RAS MALA.* 


Tuas the province of Goozerat should have found an able 
chronicler more than twenty years ago is not surprising. 
Even in days when it was not the fashion to write minute 
statistical accounts of Indian districts, there was very much to 
attract and interest in that part of the Western Presidency. There 
were ruined forts and cities built by kings whose origin goes back 
almost as far as that of the most famous Rajpoot princes. On an 
extreme point of the peninsula lies the sacred city of Dwarka, 
| which rose from the ocean according to the Hindu legend. Further 
south is Dev Puttun, or Somnath, inseparably associated with 
Mahmud of Ghazni and the late Earl of Ellenborough. 
| Shutroonjye, one of the holiest of Jain shrines, and nearly two 
| thousand feet in height, is conspicuous near Palitana, on the shore 
(of the Gulf of Cambay. On the opposite shore the city of 
' Broach, on the Nerbudda River, is deemed by Hindus to be equal 
| to the heaven of Indra. And it may interest philologists to know 
| that Bhrijoo Kucha, by which title this city is locally known, has 
| been thought to explain the Barygaza of Greek writers, Mount 
| Aboo, near the Arawalli range, is more accessible from 
Goozerat than from the North-Western Provinces. When we 
come to historical times, the Mahommedans founded their 
splendid city of Ahmedabad not far from the head of the Gulf of 
Cambay. Subsequently the Mahrattas,in the general crash of 
empire, established the kingdom of the Gaikwar at Baroda. Lesser 
chiefs had obtained renown at Danta, at Eedur, and in the 
Myhee Kanta, and there is no scarcity ot material for those who 
delight in collecting popular legends, and in extracting from a 
mass of incoherent tradition a few historical conclusions and 
trustworthy facts. Then, too, the country presents several elements 
of beauty. There are fruitful plains covered with noble groves of 
oS. The fields, unlike the unbroken expanse of plain so 
familiar to the residents of Bengal and the Doab, are fenced round 
with strong hedges. In places the country undulates, and on the 
north and east of the province are mountains, steep and inacces- 
sible, from which numerous streams with deep banks descend to 
fertilize the plains. Wheat and cotton grow in abundance ; there 
is a well-known breed of horses in Kattywar; and no finer bullocks, 
not even in Hansi or Purnea, are to be seen than those which 
draw the country carts of Goozerat. 
More than twenty years ago the author of this book, who had 


* Ras Mala; or, Hindoo Annals of the Province of CGoozerat. 
| By the late Alexander Kinloch Forbes, H.K.L.C.S. New Edition. With 
| an Introduction by Major J. W. Watson, B.S.C., and a Memoir of the 
| Author by A. K. Nairne, Esq., B.C.S. London: Richardson & Co. 1878, 
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spent most of his service in Ahmednugger, Candeish, and Ahmeda- 
bad, conceived the idea of collecting all the legends and tales 
which local bards and tale-mongers could supply, and of writing 
a history of the province from the earliest times down to the 
introduction of British rule. From the modest memoir of 
the author prefixed to this new edition, as well as from his 
reputation in the political and the judicial departments of the 
Presideney, we can well believe that he possessed many high 
ualifieations. He was a good scholar and an industrious official. 
e obtained a legitimate influence over natives, not by flattering 
them or adopting their customs, but by quietly proving to them 
the innate superiority of his own. He was one of the first civilian 
Judges of the High Court when it was established at Bombay, 
and he died, we believe, at the house of his friend and cotem- 
porary, Sir B. H. Ellis, after a short illness at Poona, in August 
1865. The republication of the work is due, we presume, to its 
intrinsic merits. To officials stationed in any capacity in the 
province it is doubtless invaluable as a guide. The student of 
ancient Indian history will find in it much which, when separated 
from idle traditions and foolish romances, will throw a clear light 
on the rise and fall of dynasties and on the former condition of the 
people. And even the general reader may derive some pleasure in 
contemplating a curious state of society which has only begun to 
change for the better within the last sixty years. Truth compelsusto 
state that a good deal of the materials, communicated to the late 
Mr. Forbes mainly by a Jain merchant and by a poetical Brahman, 
require skilful handling to make them endurable, and that some of 
the earlier chapters especially are apt to weary. We do not 
remember ever to have read a book crammed with so many strings 
of names of persons either vague and visionary or worthless and 
uninteresting. The author divided his work into three parts. 
There are the annals of purely Hindu kings. Then the Mahom- 
medan conqueror comes on thescene. He, in his turn, has to give 
way to the crafty Mahratta. And just at this period we geta 
glimpse of the British Resident, with the gradual evolution of 
order out of chaos which ensues whenever he appears on the sceue. 
Not the least important chapter in the book is the concluding one 
on castes, cultivation, tenures, marriages and funerals, the Hindu’s 
idea of a future state, and popular beliefs. To attempt here any- 
thing like an analysis of the events which led to the poets 
ment of dynasties at Unhilpoor or Eedur, or any disquisition 
about Wachelas or Gohils, is, of course, out of the question. We 
must observe, moreover, that in a reprint more ought to have been 
done by the joint editors to improve the book. Notes are very 
much wanted in some places. e do not find fault with the old- 
fashioned s) elling, which is very different from the accurate—we 
might say pedantic—system of transliteration patronized by Mr. W. 
Hunter and th» Indian Government, and adopted by Col. Malleson 
in his latest production on the Indian Mutiny. But every one is not 
as well readin (soozeratti literature and Brahmanical legends as Mr. 
Forbes. An ordinary reader, for instance, might like to be told that 
“Soor Lok ” means, not a population of swine, but the “world of 
heroes,” the Indian Valhalla. The term yuwun is applied toa 
Mahommedan Nawab or Viceroy in conflict with a Hindu chief. 
The expression, we take it, is the same as Yavan or the Biblical 
Javan, and is used by the Hindu chroniclers to designate foreigners, 
Greeks or Arabs. We should have been glad of a little more con- 
nected dissertation as to the termsgrds and grassias, which occur 
frequently. Gras in one place is a religious grant. In another it 
is “ black mail.” A grassia is a village managed by its hereditary 
chiefs in contradistinction to a Khalsa village, with which a 
revenue settlement was made direct by the Mogul Government. 
Once or twice we have been puzzled by a tree called a “limb.” 
It occurs to us from the context that this is meant for the nim or 
neem tree, of which the leaves are useful for medicines and decoc- 
tions. Then it seems altogether foreign to the times and people 
described to say that a Hindu sovereign, some thousand years back, 
made a grant of ten thousand pounds or gave a subsistence 
allowance to any one of two shillingsa day. A “Lakh” and a 
rupee would have been more natural and appropriate. The maps, 
too, might be improved and coloured, and the index is both 
perplexing and deticient. As might be expected, we have a 
good deal of palatial intrigues, sundry massacres, and much fight- 
ing in a semi-Homeric style. There are references to famines 
from drought. Suttees are frequent. Poets and astrologers 
abound at Courts, and lavish gifts to Brahmans are recommended 
as the highest of virtues. Prodigies of valour are performed by 
chiefs in battle; and, while Shiva, the god of destruction, hovers 
over the carnage with attendant goblins that feed on human flesh, 
a flight of Apsaras, or heavenly — is always in readiness to 
the slain warrior to his celestial abode. In the accounts of 
Hindu dynasties we hive the usual stories of wives who want the 
succession for their ‘avourite sons, of wicked uncles who usur 
the inheritance oi their nephews, of cadets who are preferre 
to their elder brothers, of outlaws taking to the jungles, of un- 
selfish and noble devotion, of absurd liberality, and of rash vows. 
Amidst the crowd of half-mythical celebrities the following ap- 
pear to us to combine some of the elements of romance and poetry. 
Acertain Jug Dev Purmar, to avoid family dissensions and the ire 
of a stepmother, goes abroad to seek his living, attended by his 
wife, a has no silly reluctance to appear with her husband in 
ublic. In his journey he disposes, by a couple of arrows from 
is unerring bow, of a man-eating tiger and a tigress, much to the 
astonishment of some Rajpoots, who term the feat “a great piece 
of religion for both the world and the cows.” The wife of Jug 
Dev is inveigled by a courtesan of the city of Puttun, who 


wishes to favour the vile purposes of the son of the keeper of the 
fort, named Lall, of the Golo caste. This ruffian comes 
into the lady’s presence flushed and intoxicated, and she 
quietly disposes of him by cutting his throat, after which, 
as becomes a high-born Rajputni, she slays five or six more men in 
succession. At this the Raja of the country is so delighted that 
he adopts her as his own daughter, and deals with the tribe of 
courtesans pretty much as Ulysses does with the same class on his 
return home. In the end Jug Dev cuts off the head of his eldest 
boy to prolong the Raja’s life, at which the Fates are so pleased 
that they restore the child to his father and t the Raja a new 
lease of forty-eight years of existence. At fast Jug Dev returns 
home, succeeds to his father, and reigns for fifty-two years. 
Khengar is another hero, a younger son, whom his father placed on 
the throne of Joonagurh because he performed four vows, while his 
three elder brothers confessed themselves unequal to more than one 
a piece. He was afterwards betrayed by his sister's sons to Sidh 
Raj, who slays Khengar, but cuts off the noses of the traitors in- 
stead of rewarding them. The people of Soreth or Kattywar, are 
much attached to the memory of the chief of Joonagurh, and in a 
proverb still current seem to have anticipated the famous e pot 
ruppe la stampa of the Italian poet:—‘The mould in which 
Soreth land and Ra Khengar were formed has been broken, and 
the workman who made them is no more.” But, in truth, these 
native chroniclers seem to have drawn on other bards more than 
once. Veer Dhuwal Waghela, who was one of the most powerful 
of Goozeratti chieftains, had two Ministers who are described 
us “ the sovereign’s arms reaching down to his knees.” A note tells 
us that men with long arms are considered prosperous. We rather 
think that length of arm is the characteristic of strength. Mahabahu 
and dirghabahu are common epithets of heroes in the Mahabharata. 
Rama had arms “ reaching down to his knees,” and Rob Roy, Scott 
tells us, could garter his hose without even stooping. The name 
of this Veer Waghela, we are informed, is found on an inscrip- 
tion erected on Mount Aboo by Tej Pal in a.p. 1231. 

Amongst the Mahommedan conquerors great is the reputa- 
tion of Mahmud, surnamed . When quite young he 
quelled a rebellion against a faithful Minister, almost by his 
gen presence; he was favoured by a dream in which 

e saw the prophet Mahommed himself; and he converted to 
Islamism the last Ri of Soreth, whose tomb is now wor- 
shipped at Ahmedabad by Mahommedans as that of a saint of 
their own religion, Another hero of later Hindu times is Veerrum 
Dev of Eedur, who flourished in the reign of the Emperor Akbar. 
He carried off the daughter of a wealthy merchant from Marwar ; 
caught hold of and slew a tiger which had escaped from a cage, 
and which Akbar’s bravest followers dared not approach; invited 
a Bheel outlaw named Champo to a conference, drugged him with 
opium, and smote him under the fifth rib; generously spared a 
satirist who had made a ballad about the treacherous death of an- 
other rival; and finally, after a series of vows, pilgrimages, and 
battles, ended his life by putting on a sort of ent of Nessus 
which had been sent him by his own half-sister. There are 
several other heroes, highly popular and half historical; but, 
coming to our own times, we confess to an interest in a 
certain Bhooput Sing, youngest son of Kanajee, whose ancestor 
had been a barber. This man held out against Mulhar Rao 
the Gaikwar, plundered his sovereign’s* villages and preserved 
his own, and, like Robin Hood, is said to have spared the poor 
and only to have made war on Rajas. Another picturesque and 
quite modern rascal is one Dheerjee of Wankaner, who was 
tected by the Raja of Eedur. This freebooter entered into 
correspondence with our own political agents some fifty years 
back, justifying certain excesses with which he was c and 
adroitly laying the blame on others. When confined at Baroda he 
broke his fetters, scaled the wall of the fort, and got clear off. 
Shortly afterwards, being pursued by a detachment of our troo 
he leaped his mare over a frightful ravine, in a style which would 
have satisfied the late Charles Lever, and then taunted his pursuers 
with their inability to follow. We regret to admit that, amongst 
other atrocities, Dheerjee was reported to have ill-treated and maimed 
sundry worthy Brahmans. In the end, when hiding in the Eedur hills, 
he was accidentally burnt by an explosion of gunpowder sent him 
as ammunition by his friends, and was followed to the pile by one 
of his two wives. The late Sir J. P. Willoughby, of the Indian 
Council, was then as a young man in of Myhee Kanta, 
and reported the occurrence to Government. The fame of this 
outlaw is fresh, and the women of the country sing his praises to 
this hour. : 

The editor of this volume seems to think that Mr. Forbes did 
but scant justice to the Mahrattas, and that he somehow preferred 
the Rajpoots, with their chivalry and their consumption of opium, 
to the descendants of the marauder Sevajee. The author’s estimate 
of the two races is that of Mountstuart Elphinstone and of other 
very capable judges, and what the Mahratta policy was, this and 
other works abundantly prove. If it be true that on their first 
appearance they were “hailed as deliverers from the Mogul yoke,” 
we can only say that the natives very soon discovered that they 
had merely exchanged one tyrant for another. Several of the 
edifying customs of the Mahrattas are noticed. We do not lay 
undue stress on what is repeatedly called by the native chroniclers 
“striking a village,” for to harry the country with fire and sword, 
to torture women, to burn villages and plunder their contents, is a 
widely-spread Oriental maxim. But there is an edifying custom, 
dignified by the name of Mulukgirt and formally adopted by the 
Mahrattaz, on which Mr. Forbes dwells at some length, Mulwkyiri 
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translates it by “the circuit of a country,” which was the 
ical shape that the measure assumed in the hands of these 
reckless politicians. They never thought of establishing forts or 
settling garrisons in towns, still less of administering the coun- 
oy as the Mahommedans always did in a sort of fashion. 
hat they wanted was a good sum of money without any of the 
trouble and forethought involved in looking after the 


ople 
and making a settlement of the revenue. So they sent 


odies 


of three or four thousand cavalry, and occasionally infantry, | 


lightly equipped, to levy tribute from Rajpoots, who resisted as 
long as possible fo 

fat Hindu bankers, and to waste fields and destroy villages 
until their demands were granted. These were not mere fortuitous 
raids or reprisals for wrongs really endured or imagined. It was the 
Mahratta method of governingand exacting the dues of the sovereign 
power and of reducing the population to proper obedience. This 
policy, which existed in vigour to the commencement of this 
century and was formally reported on by English officials, is 
worthy of note in days when natives find Englishwen toaid them 
in drawing invidious comparisons between British and indigenous 
tule, and, like Macaulay's “honest citizen” in the preface to 
Hratius, seem much given to pining after good old times which 
never existed. 

Those who prefer disquisitions on caste and customs to poetical 
accounts of dynasties and battles will find plenty of instruction in 
the fourth or concluding part of the work. The author had col- 
lected and made good use of materials relating to the subdivisions 
of caste and the well-known elasticity of that social bond, to 
the indebtedness of cultivators occasioned by extravagance in 

i and funerals, to the land tenures and the effects of 
British rule in impairing the authority of the chiefs, as well as in 
eo ma | the agricultural and commercial classes, to the employ- 
ments of the people, to the ceremonial services and the religious 
beliefs. We should. not forget to add that particular passages of poetry 
and sundry proverbs are literally translated in a sort of blank verse, 
and convey in a striking manner the force and point of the 

igi We could have wished that Mr. Forbes or his editors 
told us something of the Goozeratti language, which the author 
studied practically for seven or eight years. From the most recent 
and comprehensive work on Indian and other languages we learn 
that this dialect is spoken by some six or seven millions in the 
British districts and in the independent territory of the Gaikwar, 
as well as by certain residents in Bombay itself. It has been 
termed little more than a dialect of the Hindi; but it bears some 
similarity to the Marathi. The literature is poor and the ortho- 
graphy doubtful and unsettled, and there is no sufficient grammar 
dictionary. The written character is called Balbodh, and is 

an obvious modification of the Nagari form. Mahommedan Khojas 
from Kutch employ this dialect in addition to their own, while 
with the Parsees it has entirely supplanted their original tongue. 
Mr. Forbes in his lifetime founded Vernacular Societies for the 
advancement of Goozeratti both at Ahmedabad and at Bombay ; 
and we lay down his work with a feeling that, if its author was 
never likely, from his modest and retiring character, to have come 
to the front rank of Indian statesmen, he iaas still left, amongst 
lishmen and natives, the memory of an earnest, a blameless, 

@ not unsuccessful career. 


THE HOUSE OF ACHENDAROCH.* 


N° doubt a wide knowledge of human nature is a very valuable 
qualification of the novel-writer. Yet sometimes a book of 
small pretensions may derive a charm from the freshness and sim- 
plicity that imply ignorance of life rather than an acquaintance 
with it. The ons of Achendaroch strikes us as a case in point. 
pe ee from internal evidence, we should say that the 
author passed her days in the Highlands, that she had paid an 
occasional flying visit to the Scotch capital, and that she was de- 
lighted and impressed with a sojourn she may have made in the 
rich county of Worcester. ‘The fortunes of the Achendaroch 
family are by no means very remarkable in themselves, and there 
ean hardly be said to be a plot in the story. There is no great art 
displayed, either in describing the rather numerous characters or 
in ing them. And yet there is an attraction in the book, 


more especially for Scotch people, which makes us pardon many 
moral digressions and complacently endure considerable 

prolixity. This is partly, perbaps, because the style, in its shortcom- 
ingsand its solecisms, is as distinctly Scotch as the scenes. We appear 
to be listening continually to the cheery, unsophisticated discourse 
of one of those elderly maiden ladies of the old schvol who used to 
live in the retirement of quiet gentility in the midst of their own 
. The innermost circle of their daily interests lay naturally 

in the affairs of their next-door neighbours and in the streets of 
the le little market borough. The “ families of the 
county,” who formed a society by themselves, were regarded with 
exaggerated consideration as a superior order of beings; and with 
of them the dignified spinster was probably connected. 
a ikely the lady we have been imagining may have 
a good deal in an unassuming way; and it is certain 
indeed that she must have been something of a student 
was actually practising literature as an amateur. But 


* The House of Achendaroch: an Old Maids Story. By Mary Emily 
: Samuel Tinsley & Co. 1878. 


conquest or the taking of a kingdom.” Mr. Forbes 


r the sake of their “honour,” to get drafts from | 


| causeway for their morning “ crack.” 


her lines had fallen in uncongenial places, so far as intellectual 
intercourse was concerned, while her ideas of the social geography 
of that great world which lay far beyond the sphere of her every 
day acquaintance were necessarily vague aud fanciful in the 
extreme. 

We need hardly repeat that we are imagining a type, not 
describing an individual; yet we surmise that there is some- 
thing more than a shadowy analozy between the ideal we have 
| been conjuring up and the author of The House of Achendaroch. 
The little country town of Inverdeen might well have been photo- 
graphed. We can half identify with it at least a dozen of Scotch 

boroughs that we have in our mind’s eye at the moment of our 
writing. Seeing that it was situated on the border of Lowlands 
and Highlands, there is a most realistic touch, for instance, in the 
gunmaker’s shop, with the display of weapons of the chase and 
stuffed fere nature in its windows. We recognize the self- 
satisfied group of the worthy borough authorities—the Provost, 
the Fiscal, and one or two of the Baillies—who gather on the 
Men of great mark they are 
in the eyes of the fellow-citizens whose suffrages have raised them 
to the municipal dignity; men who, after being seated in their 


| civic chairs, come to claim a perpetual reversion of their offices in 


virtue of their substance and “ douce ” respectability. But, though 
they feel it incumbent on them io carry themselves gravely, they 
are wags in their own way and among themselves. No wonder 
that Mr. Charles MacRae, who is presented as the hero of the tale, 
felt it a formidable ordeal to walk past these magnates, knowing 
himself to be the object of their heavy jocularity. Mr. MacRae 
was of the age and in the doubtful position which tend to foster a 
painful self-consciousness. A country solicitor, turned five-and- 
twenty, he depended on making friends and patrons to help him 
forward. Naturally it was of extreme consequence to him to stand 
well with the borough magnates, and yet he knew that they would 
rather laugh at him than not, since his social position was some- 
what superior to theirs. For he is a kinsman of the old House 
of Achendaroch, and by no means a far-away cousin of its chief. 
He is received at Achendaroch House on a footing of condescend- 
ing equality, and has the more solid privilege besides of being 
“ factor ” or agent on the estate. So his weakness for affecting airs 
of county fashion, and the visible signs of it in a “ bonnet” which 
he wears with a stag’s head crest, have obtained him the nickname 
of “Charlie Stag,” and the clumsy sobriquet “stings him.” Charlie’s 
habits and ways of thinking are very naturally depicted. The 
author goes into the minutest and evidently the most truthful 


| details as to his life in his lodgings and his relationsto the land- 


lady. Mrs. Gunn, of Inverdeen, by the way, is very like the Mrs. 
Hadoway of Fairport in the Antiguary. Only, instead of being 
, the “ relict ” of a minister, she is the widow of a gallant officer. 
| A Scotchman realizes all MacRae’s modest surroundings, when he 
hears him talk of the “press” for a cupboard and the “lobby ” for a 
e. But when the author proceeds to sketch Charlie’s nature, 
and to illustrate it, we hardly understand what she intends him 
to be. Now we hear much of his refinement and of the gentleman- 
like bearing which recommends him to those whose position and 
breeding should be unimpeachable; for she makes a great point of 
“ oentility” in her ladies and gentlemen, in place of assuming 
it asa matter of course. In reality we cannot help recognizing 
| Charles to be a shrewd but exceedingly awkward lad, i 
| and unduly diffident by turns. He is a rustic dandy, which is 
‘always objectionable. But, what is strange, he is a thorough 
Cockney so far as rural pursuits are concerned. We can only 
explain this by the author's confounding life in a little town 
like Inverdeen with life in a great city. We should have said that 
a Highland-nurtured lad, of hardy frame and of active disposition, 
would undoubtedly have been a practised angler; that he would 
have taken as naturally to field sports as a Newfoundland to the 
water, and trodden the slopes of his native hills with the nimbleness 
of the sure-footed red-deer. But Charles provokes the ridicule of 
the shopman and the keepers by the extraordinary collection of 
gorgeous flies he has purchased for the great occasion of a visit to 
Achendaroch. His host has to cheer him with words of 
encouragement when he is descending the steep brae to the river, 
which the veteran Sir Kenneth himself accomplishes li 
a Tyrolese chamois-hunter. So that, on the whole, the tiro 
may be congratulated on killing one small fish to the three heavy 
salmon of Sir Hector. But, lucky as he seems likely to be 
beyond his deserts, so far as his social aspirations are concerned, 
we are warned from the very first that there is a strain of feeble- 
ness in his character. He acknowledges a master in his managing 
clerk, a man very little older than himself, who promises to be the 
Mephistopheles of some terrible tragedy, but who turns out in the 
end to be simply a commonplace pettifogger with no more serious 
failing than a weakness for whisky. Charles falls in love with a 
daughter of the House of Achendaroch, a lady of beauty, birth, 
and many accomplishments. We are surprised that he has dared 
to lift his eyes to her. We wonder more that he has succeeded in 
| making her look kindly on him ; and we are more astonished than 
before when we learn that her friends seem to like the connexion. 
But the crowning marvel comes when he has the audacity to jilt her, 
and to jilt her for another high-born cousin of the Achendaroch 
House, who has been equally favourably impressed by him. 

But, indeed, what strikes us most, and what perhaps pleases us 
the most, is the unconventional unworldliness of everybody in the 
story. The lack of worldly wisdom is natural enough, of course, 
in the case of the keepers and peasants on the Achendaroch 
estates, and the inhabitants of the back-of-the-world town of 
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Inverdeen. But there are obvious traces of it in everybody 
without exception, and the author appears to refle¢t something of 
her own individuality in the people who should have seen most of 
society. Sir Kenneth MacRae, Mr. Hamilton, who succeeded to 
Achendaroch on his death, and a certain General Kilvert, who 
lives near Worcester, are all men of the world of excellent 
connexions. Mr. Hamilton is an eminent Edinburgh advocate 
besides. But all three appear to accept Mr. Charles MacRae upon 
his own valuation, and treat their common favourite both as a 
gentleman and equal, although, in fact, he is neither the one nor 
the other. Then Captain Kilvert, the son and heir of the General, 
regards Scotland as what it must have been in the rebellion of 
45, apparently nara it very much on a par with the Fiji 
Islands. When he has accepted a cordial invitation to Achenda- 
roch, “he expected to find people who were less civilized than 
himself, and was half disappointed to meet with those who were 
more than his equals.” “General Kilvert himself seemed very 
anxious to become acquainted with Mr. Hamilton MacRae; but 
this could not be unless the laird would make up his mind to visit 
England, for he had an idea that Scotland was a wild, inaccessible, 
desert land, difficult of access, dangerous to travel in, dirty to dwell 
in.” Yet the events of the story happened in days when the General 
could have travelled from Worcester seated comfortably in a first- 
class railway carriage, and when hardy Southern pioneers were 
already paying fancy rents for lodges and shooting quarters in 
the Scottish moors. Nor is the behaviour of a certain Captain 
Engledue much less remarkable. He is an Englishman of birth 
and station, with a commission in a crack cavalry regiment. His 
manners are superfine rather than otherwise, and he has been pay- 
ing marked attentions to the daughter of the late Sir Kenneth 
MacRae. But, having taken offence at the favour which that giddy 
young lady has been showing to her kinsman Charlie MacRae, 
Captain Engledue seeks an interview with the mother to expostu- 
late in such delicate terms as the following:—* Of course, Lady 
MacRae, it is just like yourself to be civil and kind to a man of 
that saut, coming from your own neighbourhood, you know; but— 
a—if your daughter chooses to mix herself up with people of that 
class, she must not expect—she must take the consequences, in 
fact,” &c. And Lady MacRae, who was originally preserted to us 
as formal and dignified almost to a fault, with a profound notion of 
her family consequence, in place of ringing the bell and having the 
gallant officer shown downstairs, is apologetic rather than other- 
wise, and stands very irresolutely on the defensive. Then in the 
speculative digressions to which we have referred we come upon such 
puzzling bits of metaphysical moralizing as this :—‘‘ The honest 
and good heart, like mountain fern, is quite as likely to be met with 
among men as women.” After all, however, on the subjects in 
which the author is most at home there is a great deal of pleasant 
description and of sensible writing to counterbalance all that. 
Donald, the Achendaroch keeper, and his household, with their 
blending of clan-loyalty, simplicity, and superstition, are just 
what we might imagine them; while MacRae’s landlady is a 
lifelike old Scotch gentlewoman, who bears her straitened cir- 
cumstances with resignation and courage, and awakens all our 
warmest sympathy as the affectionate mother of a scapegrace son. 
The pictures of Highlend scenery are excellent, while those of the 
homesteads and hop-gardens and apple-orchards of Worcestershire 
show « lively appreciation of the more luxurious South. 


SIR TRAVERS TWISS’S BRACTON.* 


it has long been felt that a new edition of Bracton’s work on 
the Laws and Customs of England, the first attempt at a 
systematic treatise on English jurisprudence, and almost the only 
such attempt before Blackstone, would be a great boon to students 
of medieval English institutions, and particularly of English 
legal history. Whether it is absolutely necessary we need hardl 
consider. The old edition of 1569, or the reprint of it whic 
appeared in the following century, may be sufficient for many 
purposes; but, though these editions cannot be called scarce, the 
trouble and expense of procuring them, to say nothing of their 
unhandiness in use as compared with modern hooks, are quite 
enough to deter many persons who would gladly possess Bracton 
if it were accessible in as convenient a form as the Clarendon Press 
edition of Britton. We could wish, indeed, that one or other of the 
Universities had taken up Bracton in the first instance. Britton, 
though curious and interesting, is toa great extent a version of 
Bracton’s work, adapted to the needs of English practice ina 
neration which, though not far removed in time from Bracton’s, 
made no small advances on it in both politics and law; 
and we may observe in passing that there can be no greater 
mistake than to suppose that the thirteenth century was 
not a progressive age as regards the arts of civil govern- 
ment. Not only does Bracton come first both in order of 
time and of interest, but we cannot help thinking that under 
the auspices of the Pitt or Clarendon Press there would have 
been such an amount of discretion in the choice of an editor, 
and of consultation and supervision afterwards, as to ensure 


* Henrici de Bracton de Legibus et Consuetudinibus Anglia. Libri 
quingue in varios tractatus distincti. Ad diversorum et vetustissimorum 
codicum collationem typis vulgati. Edited by Sir Travers Twiss, QC., 
D.C.L. Published by the authority of the Lords Commissioners of Her 
Majesty’s Treasury, under the direction of the Master of the Rolls. Vol. 1. 


1878. 


the critical part of the work being done in a manner adequate to 
the importance of the subject, the dignity of the promoters, and the 
credit of English scholarship. The existing printed text of Bracton 
is in a condition requiring a good deal of critical industry, though 
the publisher of 1569 professed to have expended immense pai 
on it (“ingenti cura nune primum typis vulgati”), and to 
collated twelve MSS., from which he gives a list of various read- 
ings, mostly of no importance. Thus the present editor had the 
opportunity of doing a needful and laudable piece of work once for 
all. But Sir Travers Twiss’s performance as regards the text is, 
we grieve to say, thoroughly unsatisfactory; so much so that we 
feel bound to pass over the many interesting questions which a 
new edition of Bracton might fairly give occasion for discussing, 
and to show clearly, at the cost of entering into a certain amount 
of minute detail, what sort of work may be sent forth into the 
world of letters under the sanction of the Record Office, and (we 
fear we must add) with a kind of national responsibility. 

The principles to be followed in editing the series of national 
memorials of which this volume is part are laid down in the 
general statement printed at its head. “The Master of the Rolls” 
(the late Lord Romilly) “. . .. proposed that each chronicle or 
historical document to be edited should be treated in the same 
way as if the Editor were engaged on an Editio Princeps; and for 
this purpose the most correct text should be formed from an accu- 
rate collation of the best MSS.” This proposal, along with the 
rest of the plan, was approved by the Lords of the Treasury. 
Notes are excluded by the scheme, except so far as necessary for 
settling the text; a restriction which in the case of Bracton is 
perhaps unfortunate. For he is not one of the authors who can be 
as well explained by a translation as by a commentary. On the 
contrary, Bracton’s language presents no difficulty in itself; the 
difficulties are in references, allusions, and the use of technical 
terms which mere translation does not explain. Considering how 
few persons unable to read Latin are at all likely to consult Brae- 
ton, we are inclined to doubt if it was worth while to add an 
English version, as has now been done. It doubles the bulk of 
the edition, and imposes on the editor an amount of almost me- 
chanical toil only too apt to distract his attention from the more 
vital part of his duty. Some very competent antiquaries, however, 
especially in France, have laid it down as a fixed rule that no 
ancient text of any kind should be republished without a transla- 
tion; and, if the work were otherwise well done, we should see no 
occasion to quarrel either with the Treasury or with Sir Travers 
Twiss on that score. 

But the work is not otherwise well done. To begin with, the 
very first point of an editor's duty—specially impressed on him, 
as we have seen, by the standing instructions that apply to this 
series of publications—has been openly neglected. The materials 
for forming a good text of Bracton are ample; there are probably 
not less than a dozen easily accessible MSS. of a date not later 
than the first quarter of the fourteenth century, as appears from 
the list given by the editor himself. And we are satisfied by 
inquiries of our own that the printed text of 1569 has no claim 
whatever to be considered as representing the best class, or even a 
good class, of MSS. What the old publisher's “duodecim libri 
antiqui” may have been we know not; either he was unfortu- 
nate in their selection, or (which is quite as likely) the one chosen 
to print from ~~. ieee to be inferior, and the rest were never 
thoroughly collated. 

Yet Sir Travers Twiss has thought fit to treat this text as 
classical, and, instead of producing the best text he could from 
original materials, has “studiously retained” that of the old 
edition, even when it is obviously corrupt. He has indeed, he 
says, “subjoined to it in the form of annotations the corrections 
which have been supplied by the Rawlinson and other MSS.” 
But we shall immediately show that it is impossible to rely on this 
part of his work. He tells us that, after ining more than 
twenty MSS., he has chosen a particular one the early 
fourteenth century—Rawlinson C. 160 in the Bodleian Library 
at Oxford—as his standard of collation, and that it “has not 
failed to supply a correction for every existingerror in the text of 
the printed book of 1569, as far as the nt volume extends.” 
What this MS. may a be capable of supplying, or whether 
its general value is rightly estimated by Ser Toatecs Twiss, we 
cannot tell without an independent collation, which we have not 
been able to obtain. But it certainly has failed to supply Sir 
Travers Twiss with any correction for two obviously corrupt 
passages which he reprints without improvement, and which are 
ave given in other MSS. apparently seen and more or less used 

y him. 

In fo. 16a of Bracton—we cite, as usual, by the paging of ed, 
1569—that edition, which we shall ee the vulgate, 
reads thus :— 

Et in fine notandum, quod si in corpus quod traditur sit consensum, non 
nocet, quamvis circa causam dandi atque recipiendi sit dissensio: ut si 
pecuniam numeratam tibi tradam, vel quid tale, et tu eam quasi traditam 
accipias, constat ad te proprietatem transire. 

Sir Travers Twiss repeats this without any remark and without 
alteration, save that for “vel quid tale” he gives “ vel quid tal,” 
which, though not actually nonsense, is certainly no improvement 
and is not in any MS. we have seen. Now “ quasi traditam” is 
A man cannot receive money as delivered 
to him when it is actually delivered. In fact Bracton is quoti 
from the Digest, 41. 1. De acquirendo rerum dominio, 1, 
where it is said :— Nam et si pecuniam numeratam tibi tradam 
donandi gratia, tu eam quasi creditam accipias, constat pro- 
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prietatem ad te transire.” The point is that if money is delivered | res. Nam sic [Sir T. Twiss notes a variant et sic] diceretur ius aliud 


as a gift, but by mistake received as a loan, the mistake does not 
prevent the property from passing. Even without MS. authority 
we might safely replace creditam in the text of Bracton, for the 
confusion is a very easy one both in medieval MS., especially 
when the words are contracted, and in Elizabethan printer’s work. 
But creditam is the reading of the two oe early MSS. in the 
ye! of Lincoln’s Inn, and three out of the four in the Univer- 
= ibrary of Cambridge. Sir T. Twiss gives no marginal 
erence to the Digest, though he professes to note parallel 
, and might have found the reference in Giiterbock’s 
candies little book on Bracton znd his relation to Roman law. 
Giiterbock in this place, we must say, falls short of his usual 
acuteness ; for, instead of correcting the text, he assumes that 
Bracton misread the Digest. 
The next instance is a stronger one. In fo. 19a we read in Sir 
Travers Twiss’s text :— 


Istse donationes [the delivery of anything under the “innominate con- 
tracts” do ut des, etc.] consistunt sub modo et obligant contrahentes, ita 
quod si dedero vel fecero tu teneris ad dandum vel faciendum secundum 
quod convenit, sed tamen ut repetere possim quod dedi, si tu non vis facere 
quod promisisti, si ad hoc tantum agere possum [possunt, ed. 1569], quod 
tu facias, nisi aliter convenerit ab initio. Poterit enim huic donationi sub 
modo adjici conditio ab initio, ut si dicam, et si non dederis vel non feceris 
quod convenit, quod ego repetere possum quod dedi vel impensas factas 
circa rem quas feci, aliter non. 


This, as it stands, is unintelligible. 
lates it without remark. Giiterbock has pointed out both the 
disease and the remedy. The sense clearly demands “ut non 

tere possim . . . sed ad hoc tantum agere possum.” And this, 
with a few minute variations in order of words, is in fact the 
reading of all the Cambridge University and Lincoln’s Inn MSS. 
Further, the true reading of the last clause appears to be “ quod 
ego repetere possim . . . circa rem feci, alioguin autem non” ; 
but this is of minor importance. Xow of two things one—either 
the Oxford MS. specially relied on by Sir Travers Twiss affords 
the correct reading, or it does not. If it does, he has not acted up 
to his profession of collating it throughout. If it does not, he 
ought still to have perceived the corruption, already noted as it 
was by Giiterbock, and looked for a better reading in other MSS. 
He need not have gone further than Lincoln's Inn for it. 

After negligence of this kind in the text one cannot ex 
much accuracy in collateral matters. At the end of Book II., 
cap. 13, where there are two readings of a passage in the Digest 
expressly cited by Bracton, Sir Travers Twiss gives it in a note 
with the reading which Bracton obviously did not follow. In 
Book I., cap. 8, there is a gross blunder in the translation. 
Bracton, speaking of the authority and duty of the king’s comites, 
and the significance of their being girt with swords, says:— 
“ Ringe enim dicuntur ex eo quod renes girant et circumdant, et 
unde dicitur, accingere gladio tuo, &c.” He is quoting, of course, 
the familiar verse in the 49th Psalm, which in the Vulgate reads 
“accingere gladio tuo super femur tuum, potentissime.” Sir 
Travers Twiss not only fails to see this, but takes accingere for an 
infinitive, and translates “‘and hence the phrase, to gird yourself 
with your sword”! Bracton would not have professed to know 
so much as his present editor about general a and re- 
forming the law of nations; but he certainly had a more competent 
know both of the Vulgate and of Latin grammar than Sir 
Travers Twiss allows him credit for. 

It will be observed that our more serious charges against the 
competence of the editor’s work all lie in a compass not only small 
by comparison to the whole extent of Bracton, but not exceeding a 
quarter of the volume now goon We do not profess to have 
examined the whole of Sir T. Twiss’s performance. Whether the 
rest of it would be found to contain a similar average of oversights, 
or whether our choice of test passages with which we happened to 
be familiar has coincided with cases of exceptional negligence, we 
must leave to the research or conjecture of others. But we think 
we have shown sufficient cause for holding, in the absence of some 
further explanation, that Sir Travers Twiss’s editing of Bracton 
cannot be received with any degree of confidence; and that, so far 
from this edition superseding for the future the necessity of con- 
sulting the MS. authorities, we can have no assurance that we possess 
the genuine text without the whole thing being done over again. 

That we may not wholly confine ourselves to the disagreeable 
task of exposing bad work, we add a few particulars as to the Cam- 


Sir T. Twiss prints and trans- 


bridge University MSS., of which Sir Travers Twiss only mentions 
the existence. ere are three complete copies of Bracton, of 
which the two finest are part of folios containing a variety of 


legal MSS. The later of these two (early fourteenth century) is 
an especially beautiful MS., and has in many places copious mar- 
ginal notes, some of them not without curiosity. A third MS. 
(13th-14th century) is a volume of itself. A fourth (13th- 
14th century) contains Book I. of Bracton and part of Book IL, 
but in a disordered sequence; the rest is an abridgment, and 
breaks off in the Tractate De exceptionibus (circ. fo. 411). Some 
— od of the same volume contain extracts — other 
ters, y copied and abridged. So far as we have ex- 
these MSS. they the same text, and any 
one of the complete copies is much better than ed. 1569. They are 
as good as the best of the Lincoln’s Inn MSS., and probably not 
far behind any of the Oxford ones, if at all. As a specimen of 
their readings we turn to Book I. cap. 5, init. vulgate 
{repeated in the present edition) reads :— 
Infinite vero sunt iuris species, quia infiniti‘sunt homines et infinite sunt 


equinum, aliud asininum, aliud vinew, aliud agri, aliud pecoris, aliud 
| hominis, Est autem ius publicum quod ad statum rei pudlice pertinet. 
| Bracton copied this almost verbatim from the Summa of Azo on 
the Institutes, De ustitia et iure; and Azo’s text has “ aliud Petri 
aliud Johannis,” and “ad statum rei Romane.” Now these read- 
ings are also given in Bracton by all the Cambridge MSS., except 
that one has “ aliud petre aliud hominis,” apparently an attempt 
to make sense of a confused reading; and by the three Lincoln's 
Inn MSS., except that the most recent (described as late 
fourteenth century) has “rei public.” There can, therefore, be 
little or no doubt that these are the genuine readings 
of Bracton, and should be restored in his text. One is 
glad to recover the quaint and medieval particularity of “aliud 
Petri aliud Johannis,” instead of the commonplace given in the 
printed book; but Bracton’s unquestioning retention of Azo’s 
“statum rei Romane” has a more considerable significance and 
interest. The alteration to “ public ” was a natural one enough 
to be made by transcribers who thought “rei Romane” inappro- 
priate for a book of English law. Perhaps there may have been 
distinct recensions of Bracton from a very early time; but this 
question could be cleared up only by a more extensive and minute 
inspection of MSS. than appears to have been yet undertaken. 

We part from the new print of Bracton more in sorrow than in 
anger. Instead of awaiting the continuance of the work, as we 
hoped to do, with pleasurable impatience, we can now entertain 
only anxiety and misgiving. Ifthe execution of such an under- 
taking is allowed to proceed in the manner in which it has been 
begun, the result will be a reproach to the learning of this country, 
and a misfortune to the study of its history, 


COAL; ITS HISTORY AND USES.*® 


YEAR or so ago Dr. Carpenter, as Secretary to the Gil- 

christ Educational Trust, suggested to the Professors of the 
Yorkshire College the delivery of courses of lectures in some of 
the larger towns of the West Riding upon some common and 
familiar subject. For several reasons coal was the subject selected. 
It was both familiar and comprehensive. It had a direct practical 
and economical interest for the class of hearers for whom the lec- 
tures were intended, and in its scientific aspects it was sufficiently 
novel to have an educational value for popular audiences. Ten 
lectures on coal were accordingly delivered, in the spring of last 
year, in Leeds and Keighley, with gratifying results. And the 
publication of these lectures having been suggested in the hope 
that a volume on coal might interest a wider public than that 
originally addressed, their contents have been altered in form, 
revised, and re-arranged, so as to make up the book now sub- 
mitted tothe public. First come two chapters on the Geology 
of Coal by Professor Green. Chapter III. on Coal Plants, and 
Chapter IV. on the Animals of the Coal Measures, are by Pro- 
fessor Miall; Chapters V. and VIL, on the Chemistry of Coal, are 
by Professor Thorpe; Chapters VII. and VIII., on Coal as a 
Source of Warmth and Power, are by Professor Riicker; and 
Chapters IX. and X., on the Coal Question in its economical bear- 
ings, are by Professor Marshall. 

These lectures furnish models of popular exposition. Clear and 
straightforward in style, and free as far as possible from techni- 
calities, they are calculated to bring their meaning home to the 
class of minds for which they were intended with a degree of ease 
only attainable by a confirmed mastery of the subject. At the 
outset the learner is taken back to the period when coal was in 
process of formation. He is givena sketch of the state through 
which the area of the British Isles must be imagined to have been 
then passinz, and is told how the land and water were distributed ; 
what deposits had been laid down in antecedent geological 
ages,so as to form a floor or substratum for the accumula- 
tion of the fuel masses of the future; what plants and 
animals peopled the earth and seas, and how their em- 
bedded remains yield evidences of the various forms of life then 
existent ; the conditions of climate which determined their 
growth ; and especially what organic forms are to be traced making 
up the compact mineral product familiar to us under the various 
kinds of coal. Passing rapidly, but with great distinctness, over 
the composition and the mode of deposit of the underlying sand- 
stones, clays, shales, and limestones, the superposition of which 
in layers is made clear by a diagrammatic section, Professor Green 
comes to what forms but a small portion of the overlying 
carboniferous deposits, but is to be regarded nevertheless as 
the most important member of that group, both in relation to 
human needs and to its history in the long range of organic life. 
That coal is little else but mineralized vegetable matter has been, 
he shows, one of the earliest facts established by the modern 
science of geology. Chemical analysis proved it to be composed of 
carbon, oxygen, and hydrogen, with a small proportion of 
nitrogen—to consist, that is, of all the elements which make up 
all vegetable organic compounds. ‘To this fact, which is in 
itself but a strong presumption of the vegetable orim» of coal, is 
added the convincing proof that plant structure is r» lily seen 
in coal of every variety. Microsopical examination of Nove Scotian 
coal enabled Dr. Dawson to recognize flattened stems of res or 

* Coal ; its History and Uses. By Professors Green, Miall, Thorpe, 
Riicker, and Marshall, of the Yorkshire College. Edited by Professor 
| Thorpe.. London: Macmillan & Co. 1878. 
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towering plants known as Sigillaria, presenting an external layer 
of poor a film of mineral These stems form now 
columns of shale or sandstone which have infiltrated and taken the 
place of the original vegetable tissue, remaining in many instances 
upright tn situ, the central hollow containing, mixed with mineral 
charcoal, leaves, shells, and other vegetable or animal remains. 
These coals, then, were made up, he considered, of three portions ; 
first, mineral charcoal—t.e. wad from which the oxygen and hydro- 
gen have to a great extent been abstracted, leaving a carbonized 
residue in Which the original vegetable structure is clearly appa- 
rent; secondly, clear lustrous coal, consisting mainly of bark in 
which the organic structure has been very largely obliterated ; 
and, thirdly, the coarser coal, composed in great measure of 
leaves and other portions of herbaceous plants. The microscopical 
examination of our English coals has shown them to consist in the 
main of the débris of plants very similar to those of Nova Scotia. 
The bulk of them are found to be made up of little else than 
an aggregation of minute rounded bodies, the spores of the 
Lepidodendron, a species of lycopod, which tree is frequently met 
with in a fossil state in the coal measures. Our English lyeopods are 
diminutive plants, and the largest foreign species rise only to the 
height of a few feet. But the Lepidodendron was a noble forest 
tree, reaching in some cases to a hundred feet in height. The 
ee of a forest of this kind is made clearly intelligible by Mr. 

reen’s picture of a broad, flat, swampy expanse, thickly covered 
by a luxuriant vegetation, like the pestilential marshy jungles of 

entral Africa, though we should have looked rather for a picture 
of a lagoon studded with low-lying overgrown islands, such as 
abound in the South Pacific. The roots and lower parts of the 
stems were submerged, the trunks and branches rising into the air. 
Year by year the showers of leaves and spores formed a thickening 
carpet at the foot of the tree, the root and lower trunk of which 
are often to be seen still in situ, buried under the now mineralized 
black and brittle mass. Special attention is directed to the form- 
ation of cannel coal, distinguished by its hard texture, which does 
not soil the fingers, takes a high polish, contains an exceptional 
quantity of hydrogen, and breaks with a conchoidal fracture—i.e. 
in curved surfaces with concentric ridges, like the pattern ofa 
ribbed shell :— 


Cannel coals always occur in dish-shaped patches thinning away to 
nothing on all sides; they frequently merge insensibly into highly car- 
bonaceous black shale ; and they contain occasionally the remains of fish. 

The presence of fossil fish in cannels show that they must have been 
formed unier water, and they probably consist of vegetable matter which 
was drifted down into ponds or lakes and lay soaking till it became reduced 
toapulp. The deposit was of course limited in extent by the banks of the 
sheet of water in which it was formed, and hence the lenticular shape 
which beds of cannel exhibit. A certain amount of mud would of course 
be brought into the water along with the drifted plants, but being heavier 
than they it would fall down, first carrying with it enouzh decomposing 
vegetable matter to stain it black; in a certain distance all the mud came 
to the bottom, and the vegetable residue floating on sank slowly and became 
spread out over the bed of the lake further on. Thus near the mouth ofa 
river deposits of laminated carbonaceous mud were laid down, and these 
gradually contained less and less mud and more and more vegetable matter 
till they merged into a mass of vegetable pulp. 

The maceration it has undergone has to a large extent effaced all traces 
of vegetable structure in cannel coal. but spores can now and then be still 
detected in it. 

The difficult task of discriminating the generic and specific 
affinities of the fossil plants which diversify the structure of coal is 
ably touched upon by Professor Miall. Besides the lepidodendroid 
trees, of which the Lepidodendron and Sigillaria are the principal 
examples, and occupy most of the lecturer's space, the Culamites 
form a conspicuous group, referred by former students of fossil 
botany to the class of reeds or bamboos, but. now assigued by 
most authors to the Horse-tails, or eee They were, 
beyond doubt, cryptogamic plants, reproduced, z.e. not by flower 
and seed, but by spores. Their fruit consisted of a spike of 
modified leaves, lodging sporangia, or spore-cases, within which 
are to be traced numerous single-celled spores. In many points of 
structure the Calamites differed from living Equisetacez, as well 
as in their vastly superior stature. The animal remuins as- 
sociated with the coal measures furnish Mr. Miall with a 
no less interesting subject of discussion. The highest of 
these in the zoological scale are the Amphibia, represented 
most conspicuously by the Labyrinthodonts, first discovered 
about fifty years ago in the Triassic rocks of Germany. 
Professor Miall gives ample details, aided by clear illustrations, of 
the anatomical characteristics of this group, more particularly the 
Mastodonsaurus and Archegosaurus, which in the first instance 
led to their being classed with the Saurians, until their true 
affinities were pointed out by Professor Owen. Hereby has been 
exploded the false belief till lately current amongst paleontologists 
that, owing to the density of carbonic acid gas filling the atmo- 
sphere during the period of the vegetation that formed the coal 
measures, no air-breathing animals could have lived upon the 
earth—this law explaining the fact of the absence of such animals 
from the coal measures. The discovery of the amphibian types 
just mentioned, with that named by Professor Huxley Loxomma, 
some fourteen feet long, allied to the crocodile in the form of 
skull and jaws, and the Urocordylus from the coal-fields of Kil- 
kenn as ot North America, with curiously marked caudal 
pen. besides fifteen other species at least, sufficiently attest 
the presence of air-breathing vertebrates during the Carboniierous 


period. 
Many Ganoid fishes find representatives in the coal measures, 
whether belonging to the marine or fresh-water species, or, like the 


salmon, migratory between salt and fresh water. Ctenodus and its 
allied fossil genus Dipterus are selected by Professor Miall for 
particular notice, and their affinities with the existing genera 
(Lepidosiren, Protopterus, and Ceratodus) pointed out. e con- 
clusion made good is that the animal kingdom of the Carboniferous 
period is the animal kingdom of to-day. Nearly every existing class 
of animals is represented in the Carboniferous rocks. At the same 
time the specific difference is not less remarkable than the identity 
of type, not a single well-understood species being known to 
descend from Paleozoic to modern times. Here, then, is opened 
a boundless field for the process ofevolution. In a paleontological 
map, such as that suggested by Professor Miall on the basis of 
Haeckel’s History of Creation, we might trace back the genealogy 
of living forms, if not to a common ancestor, yet to a few converg- 
ing lines pointing, with whatever degree of vagueness, towards one 
primordial germ. 

The chemistry of coal, the employment of this mineral as a 
source of heat and mechanical power, and the economical questions 
relating to its supply and consumption, are treated in the chapters 
which follow with a fulness and ability to which the limits of our 
space forbid our doing justice. Weare glad to find that Professor 

arshall closes the series with’ words of comfort. Even apart 
from any prospective reduction on a great scale in the rate of con- 
sumption—to which, even since he penned the words, an enhanced 
probability has been given by the chance of coal-gas being largely 
superseded by electric lighting—the period of exhaustion, inevitable 
as it is, must be too remote for practical realization. His ingenious 
diagrams and tables, showing the calculated available output, to- 
gether with the growing rate of demand, by the convergence of 
lines of arithmetical and geometrical progression, point to a period 
of about 2,150 years, But even here, as he goes on to show, there 
need be no absolute, sudden, or total stop. New conditions, both of 
supply and demand, not to be thought of now, may arise. There 
is no necessity, at all events, for any prohibitive duty upon the 
export of coal. “On one condition alone can we continue to 
enjoy the manifold advantages of cheap coal—namely, that we 
raise and get rid of our coal as fast and as freely as possible.” This 
may be thought a bold conclusion, yet it is by no means incom- 
patible with a real frugality. It lends no encouragement to waste. 
Coal, which tends to become more and more the staple wealth of 
our country, becomes the material for building up industries at 
home and abroad, from which in the course of free exchange a 
commerce of growing profit may be expected. Beyond all, our 
island fortunes are Solow gradually merged in those of a greater 
Britain, which, largely through the aid of the coal whose pro- 
spective loss many persons are lamenting, has grown beyond the 
limits of the parent island. Philosophy may reconcile us to the 
fate which is inevitable. But with this there may well blend 
somewhat of the parental pride and satisfaction with which we 
may look onward to America, Australia, and New Zealand dealing 
not unworthily with their rich inheritance. 


THE HOUSE BY THE WORKS.* 


R. EDWARD GARRETT is in 2 very high degree a moral 
writer. He began, we should imagine, by writing sermons, 
advanced by slow degrees to the composition of tracts, next wrote 
— tales for the publications of some religious Society, and at 
ast blossomed forth as a novelist. We should scarcely have 
ventured to apply to him this term, which has but an ill sound in 
the ears of all serious people, did he not expressly claim it for 
himself. On the title-page of the work before us he calls his story 
anovel. He is following in the steps of Rowland Hill when that 
great divine said that the Devil should no longer keep all the best 
tunes to himself. Mr. Garrett, no doubt, knows his own business best, 
and is aware of the weight that his name carries. Yet he would 
have done well, we are inclined to think, had he at least styled 
his tale A Serious Novel, or a Novel for Sabbath Reading by 
Serious People. It is, in truth, something like that happy inven- 
tion the Noah’s Ark. It can afford some enjoyment, and yet it 
need not be put away from Saturday evening to Monday morning. 
It is sober enough for the Sunday, and yet it has just enough of 
a romance about it to make it lively reading when compared with 
a sermon or with Drelincourt on Death. It might perhaps, in its 
conclusion at least, be found somewhat gloomy ; but that will recom- 
mend it not the less to that large and respectable party which 
holds that over one-seventh of life a gloom should be cast. And 
yet, though the end according to common notions is sad enough, 
there is not a little cheerfulness in the rest of the work. Mr. 
Garrett is by no means an ascetic. A teetotaller we should 
imagine he is, and a determined enemy to tobacco ; but, as we well 
remember from his earlier writings, he has a wholesome relish for 
buns and ginger-beer. In his present volumes he scorns the bright- 
ness of the High Street of the town in which he lays the scene of 
his story. ‘ It boasted,” he says, ‘‘ several gin-palaces and two or 
three showy tobacconists’ shops, and a foreign confectioner’s.” On 
the other hand, he has no contempt for the creature comforts which 
are supplied in the serious household of a small tradesman. The 
mistress of the household on one occasion “ surrounded” her 
ests “ with her gentle, old-fashioned hospitalities, her honey, her 
emonade, and her crisp biscuits.” Neither does he see any 
when his pattern lady, Aunt Barbara, prefers biscuits, jams and 


* The House by the Works. A Novel. 4 the Author of “ Occupations 
i Brothers. 1879. 
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, and country butter and new-laid eggs, and a few slices of 
ham, to the musty eggs and cheap bread and butter on which 
she had previously fed. We could have wished, however, that 
he had been willing to allow at least one happy marriage. He does 
indeed come very near to this,and he only misses it by ten pages. 
Had he ended his story, as he very well might have ended it, at 
. 201, Lois would have had that happiness which she so well 
rved. But he gives himself just one more chapter, and 
her lover is murdered. Was Mr. Garrett afraid to face 
the festivities of the wedding-breakfast? Surely the bride’s 
health could have been as cheerfully drunk in ginger-beer 
or lemonade as in champagne. We wonder, indeed, that so 
good a man as he is had the heart, almost on the very eve 
of her marriage, to rob so exemplary a young creature of her be- 
trothed. We would ask him to consider whether in so doing he 
treats his readers with proper consideration, He introduces us to 
really a model young lady. To describe her excellences he con- 
descends to enter even into a minute account, not of her toilet, 
which would savour of vanity, but of the arrangements which she 
daily made after she had dressed and before she left her room. 
“Not a shred of untidiness must remain in her chamber for a mo- 
ment. The discarded collarsand cuffs of yesterday were already in 
the clothes-bag. The towels must be hung out smooth and square, 
the combs and brushes neatly adjusted, the bed folded back with a 
neatness second only to that with which it would be presently 
made.” Are these, we pathetically ask, are these the its of a 
yous woman whose intended husband will get shot by two evil- 
king men, adventurers and swindlers of the very worst type? 
Some of Mr. Garrett's saints must, of course, have been sufferers. 
But one of them he had just married, from a strong sense of duty 
on her part, to a frivolous dandy. Another he had not married at 
all, but he had killed off her old father suddenly, and brought 
her down from a state of great wealth to poverty; while even 
Aunt Barbara, the virtuous and trim old lady who is introduced 
to the reader in a long cloak into whose capacious pockets she 
had gathered all the sundries which accumulate about one in 
travelling—even she had early in life been disappointed in love. 
And yet, perhaps, from one point of view the lover who was 
shot was not to be so greatly pitied. He wasa professor, and a 
fessor ina German University. What an amount of what is 
called “ tidying up” did he escape, and escape by a painless death! 
We are inclined to think that, for a man who is fond of books and 
who has a study of his own, two evil-looking adventurers and 
swindlers of the worst type, who however do their work skilfully 
and quickly, would be almost better than a wife who day after day 
through many a long year would not allow “a shred of untidiness ” 
to remain in any part of his house, and would adjust his books and 
6 as neatly as she adjusted her own combs and brushes. 
tis difficult to understand why Mr. Garrett is so severe upon 
the virtuous. It is not that he in the least grudges their happi- 
ness or is ignorant of their merits. On the contrary, he has an eye 
for merit even where merit is not generally recognized. The char- 
woman, for instance, finds in him the warmest advocate. “ That 
useful factotum” he calls her, “ whose helpful presence is often a 
real charity beyond all payment.” We could have wished, how- 
ever, that that indulgence which the charwoman obtains from him 
had been extended to the millionaire. We ought not to judge any 
class harshly, as we are sure he would admit, and even a millionaire 
may in his way be a kind of “ useful factotum.” At all events 
it is just possible that a man may makea million pounds and 
yet may not owe his fortune, as Mr. Garrett maintains he does 
owe it, to a judicious mixture of meanness, selfishness, and un- 
scrupulousness with the qualities that belong to one who is 
, reliable, and paiustaki By the way, would not, we 
venture to ask, the old-fashioned word “ trustworthy” better suit a 
writer who admires old-fashioned English ways than “ reliable,” 
which is neither old-fashioned nor English? It is not merely the 
millionaire, but the wealthier classes generally, who meet with 
hard measure from our author. We do not refuse our tribute of 
admiration to the humbler classes whom Mr. Garrett so greatly 
extols. We are ready to admire his model servant, not “ the very 
genteel maid-servant with an impassible face” who waits on the 
millionaire, but his honest middle-aged woman who, “ wherever 
she walked, except when she went to ‘ angers carried with her 
a wicker basket of some sort.” We are glad to learn through 
him how much merit there is in this basket-carrying, and we are 
to introduce the practice into our own household. “The 
icker basket,” said the pious woman who always bore it, “ shows 
Tm a respectable servant. ‘ Besides,’ she added, with that stern 
practicality which redeemed her fashion from all fancifulness, 
‘one never knows when one may see something worth the buying. 
Many a woman passes good fish or fruit selling cheaply because 
she — nothing to carry it home in.’” While we so readily 
aecept his views, we must ask him to consider for a moment 
whether there are not virtues to be found outside those who carry 
baskets, or who wear cloaks with capacious pockets, or who hang 
out their towels smooth and square, or who surround their guests 
with honey, lemonade,and crisp biscuits. Does not his Aunt Barbara, 
his model woman, show some indifference to human suffering—at 
all events, an utter ignorance of it in one of its worst forms—when 
she touches on the French Revolution? Her niece had said that 
she was never tired of reading about the sorrows of Marie 
Antoinette, for the story is so beautiful and so sad. “Itis sad 
enough indeed,” the aunt replied, “ but I believe I think more of 
the thousands upon thousands of poor women who were born to 
infinitely greater hardships than she ever endured for a day.” 


This is really wonderful. What woman in France suffered more, 
and even “infinitely ” more, than its unhappy Queen? Mr. Garrett 
would seem to think that the higher the station from which one is 
cast down the softer is the fall. But what does he know of the 
commonest history? He would do well to leave Queens, at all 
events, alone. In one passage he describes some church bells 
which he says were made in Queen Elizabeth’s time. The proof 
of this fact he finds apparently in the following verse that was 
engraved on one of them— 

Glory to God in highest heaven. 

Sixteen hundred ninety-seven. 
By 1697 children used to be gravely informed that Queen Eliza- 
beth was dead just as they are now informed that Queen Anne is 
dead. 

Mr. Garrett describes in one passage a woman finding in a dark 
fozgy night “ the doors ” of a rich man’s house“ fast.” It surely re- 
quires some ingenuity in a writer to turn this simple fact into a re- 
proach against one class, but Mr. Garrett has a good deal of ingenuity 
when he wishes to discover faults. She might have expected, he 
says, to find the doors fast “in the new neitrhbourhood of a place 
like Perford, where the poor can hope so little from the rich that 
the rich have cause to fear the poor.” Surely Mr. Garrett in 
writing this piece of clap-trap falls into a strange blunder. He 
confounds the poor with the rogues. When he next locks up his 
own house—and like a wise man, no doubt, he locks it up every 
night—let him not, we beg him, do the poor such a grievous 
wrong as to think that it is they whom he fears. Having abused 
the rich man for making his doors fast, he in the next sentence falls 
foul of him on account of the scene inside. The woman through 
the great glass windows discovers a hall where “the rich carpet was 
spread over dainty tiles,” and where a pair of legs ina great Russian 
leather screened chair gave notice of the presence of a dozing livery 
servant. For the pair of legs we attempt no defence. They were 
bad, very bad. But how about the dainty tiles? Certainly 
there was monstrous ostentation in putting them down when they 
were to be covered by a rich carpet; but millionaires, we admit, 
at times do strange things. Still we do not understand how they 
were discovered by a woman from the outside who merely glanced 
in through the glass doors. We must protest, moreover, when he 
allows this millionaire nothing but a rapid succession of drunken 
coachmen. He should remember that he himself has said that a 
man who becomes a millionaire must be “ punctual, reliable, and 

ainstaking.” With such qualities, and with a million sterling to 

ack him, he would have surely managed now and then to break 
the succession by a man who relished nothing stronger than ginger- 
beer or lemonade. 

We must do our author the justice to allow that there is a 
moderate amount of wealth which does not excite his dislike. 
“ Tt would have cheered,” he says, “ Aunt Barbara’s loneliness to 
have seen some of the old Worcester china and half-worn silver, 
which would have awakened mutual memories of the past.” 
What he means by “mutual memories” we do not in the least 
understand. Aunt Barbara could no doubt have remembered the 
old Worcester china and the half-worn silver, but they, even if 
they had been carried for years in one of her capacious pockets, 
could scarcely be expected to remember her. We must be con- 
tent, we fear, to leave this sentence “ to float,” where, according 
to Mr. Garrett, our noblest thoughts are often to be found, “in a 
suggestive mistiness like sunset glories.” 


_ FRENCH LITERATURE. 


N ANY readers will remember the brilliant series of volumes 
41 published upwards of thirty years ago by Victor Cousin, 
devoted to the biography of French seventeenth-century celebrities. 
Jacqueline Pascal, Mesdames de Sablé, de Longueville, de Haute- 
fort, and de Chevreuse had been conjured up, so to speak, from 
the tomb, for the purpose of illustrating that extraordinary vigour 
of character and earnestness of purpose which distinguished the 
French ladies of the Richelieu and Fronde epochs. e success 
of those masterly sketches led many eminent writers to follow in 
the same path, and thus it was that M. Bonneau-Avenant com- 
posed the Life of Mme. de Miramon, while the Count de Baillon 
ublished in his turn the correspondence of Queen Henrietta 
aria, and M. Romain-Cornut edited Mme. de la Valliére’s 
Réflexions sur la miséricorde de Dieu. The present volume (1) is 
a further contribution to this interesting collection, and we have 
to thank M. Avenant for an excellent description of French 
religious life as it was two hundred years ago. The biography 
of the Duchess d’Aiguillon has this peculiar feature, that it belongs 
both to the history of polite society and to that of the Gallican 
Church. Niece of Cardinal Richelieu, Marie de Wignerod de Pont- 
courlay spent the first thirty years of her life in the midst of all 
the pleasures which rank and political power can give; then, 
weary, dissatisfied, and full of loftier aspirations, she forsook the 
world for the cloister, and retired into solitude without having 
scandals to atone for like Mme. de Longueville or Sceur Louise 
de la Miséricorde. The volume before us has been compiled from 
the most authentic sources, especially the archives of the Richelieu 
Salty, and the MSS. of Valant preserved at the Paris National 
ibrary. 


(1) La Duchesse d Aiguillon, sa vie et ses ceuvres charitables. Par A. 
Bonneau-Avenant. Paris: Didier. 
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With Mlle. de Condé (2) we are introduced to comparatively recent 
times, and to a state of French society in which strong affection 
and genuine devotedness shone as rare exceptions. The quasi- 
romance of her life is on that account all the more interesting, and 
the narrative of her love for M. de la Gervaisais reads like a de- 
lightful fiction amidst the corruptions of the ancien régime, then on 
the eve of its terrible catastrophe (1780-87). The letters are 
twenty-five in number, and were first published some time ago with 
a notice by Ballanche and one by the Countess d’Hautefeuille. The 
present edition, illustrated with two portraits and a facsimile, is due 
to M. Paul Viollet, who has added an introduction and explanatory 
notes. Mlle. de Condé, the last female representative of one of the 
greatest of French houses, died in 1824; M. de la Gervaisais sur- 
vived her fourteen years. The publication of her letters was the 
more necessary because the episode to which they referred had 


been infamously perverted in a novel entitled Les amours et 
les malheurs de Sein , composed in 1790 by a Republican 
pamphleteer. 


Vauban (3) was certainly one of the most remarkable men of the 
and siecle, and the history of his life is full of instruction. 
ides a collection of extracts taken from Vauban’s own unpub- 
lished memoirs, and given to the world by M. Poncelet (1841-43), 
we have a biography by M. de Chambray, and Fontenelle’s éloge. 
M. Georges Michel, however, now presents us witha volume which 
is likely to supersede both those works, and which contains in a 
succinct and readable shape a full account of the services rendered 
to France by the illustrious engineer. Thus, in a memoir written 
in 1689 the necessity of fortifying Paris was demonstrated, and a 
plan drawn up for the proper carrying out of the requisite works, 
Again, Vauban caeaal in the strongest possible manner against 
the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, showed the terrible conse- 


quences which would infallibly result from it, and addressed both | 


to Louvois and to Madame de Maintenon memorials which of | 
course were not only treated with contempt, but regarded as dis-_ 
loyal and revolutionary. M. Michel has added to his volume a_ 


dictionary explaining the technical words used. 

The small duodecimo recently published by the Dominican Father 
Didon (4) comprises seven lectures, preceded by an introduction, 
on the relations between faith and experimental science. The 

vest problems, says our author, have been and still are discussed 
in this century ; and not one of them is yet satisfactorily answered. 
Social institutions, forms of government, political economy, educa- 
tion, religion, freedom—all om topics are yet sub judice. Which 
of them seems in a fair way of being settled? Father Didon, 
like most writers on his side, believes in the ultimate triumph of 
religion over false interpretations of science ; and he welcomes the 
alliance between metaphysicians, such as Cousin, Jouffroy, and 
Maine de Biran, and theologians properly so called. His lectures 
treat successively of Positivism, Materialism, Pantheism, practical 
scepticism, the existence of God, and the knowledge we possess of 
the Deity. They are characterized by much vigour, and are 
written in a moderate and impartial spirit. 

Two volumes of letters by distinguished artists claim our 
notice. In one we find the correspondence of the painter 
Eugéne Delacroix (5), from 1815 to 1863, the year of his death; 
in the other, M. Daniel Bernard has collected the memorials of 
Hector Berlioz. It is a pity, we think, that M. Burty should have 
destroyed the biographical sketch he had begun of his friend ; 
and the few notes leit by M. Léon Riésener, however interesting, 
do not supply the place of a regular biography. M. Delacroix 

t some time in this country, and it is curious to see his 
opinions of the English school of painting, the drama, and society 
in general. The sketches of Wilkie please him a great deal more 
than his finished pictures. He admires Lawrence, defends Kean 
against French critics, and speaks enthusiastically about Young the 
actor. As a leader of the romantic school in painting, Rugéne 
Delacroix excited the most vehement antagonism ; and the produc- 
tion he sent to the Salon in 1824 (“The Massacre at Scio”) wasas 
much abused as Hugo's Hernani was destined to be five years 
later. The correspondence reflects in various places the ex- 
cusable irritation which the painter felt at the attitude assumed 
by the press, and the mixture of ignorance and prejudice displayed 
by the critics of the day. The volume is printed in the most artistic 
style, and illustrated with a portrait and facsimiles. 

The collection of Berlioz’s correspondence (6) is spoiled by the 
extravagant panegyric which M. Daniel Bernard has added to it, 
but we recommend the perusal of these hundred and fifty letters 
to readers who wish to know something of the érritabile genus, 
Berlioz, like Delacroix, was run down with much violence during 
his life, and whilst a few impartial judges, honestly acknowledg- 
ing that he had his faults, did at the same time homage to his 
genius, the majority, bred in the too exclusive admiration of Italian 
music, regarded as a madman the gifted author of Harold and 
of the Symphonie fantastique. Berlioz, let us add, could re- 
taliate; witness what he says about Bellini, Meyerbeer, Rossini, 
‘Wagner, and others. As far as music is concerned, France, he says, 
is merely “un pays de crétins et de gredins.” He far prefers the 
English, who, he remarks, “ont un violent désir d’aimer la 


2) Lettres intimes de Mademoiselle de Condé a M. de la Gervaisuis. 
Publiées par Paul Viollet. Paris: Didier. 
(3) Histoire de Vauban. ParGeorges Michel. Paris: Plon. 
(4) La seience sans Dieu. Parle P. Didon. Paris: Didier. 
(5) Lettres d’Eugéne Delacroizr. Publiées par M. Philippe Burty. 
is: Quantin. 


Paris 
Correspondance inédite de Hector Berlioz. Avec une notice. Par 
Paris: Lévy. 


musique.” Posterity has given bothto Berlioz and to Delacroix 
their proper place—no mean one—in the Pantheon of art, and 
they are not likely to be driven from it. 

M. Penjon has written a volume on the subject of Berkeley's 
philosophy (7) which may be ed as one of the 
specimens of the modern French historical school. It is divided 
into three books; the author dealing first with the dialogues 
of Hylas and Philonoiis, then giving an account of Berkeley’s 
journeys to France, Italy, and America, and finally describ- 
ing his life from the period of his promotion to the bishopric 
of Cloyne. A general summary of the prelate’s doctrine, con- 
sidered in its relation to other schools of metaphysics, terminates 
the work. M. Penjon takes great pains to show that Berkeley’s views 
have been singularly misrepresented, and that he should not be 
held responsible for the absurdities ed upon him by his adver- 
saries. We all know the objections raised by Johnson and 
Beattie ; they are those which would occur to ordinary readers, but 
they only prove that neither Beattie nor Johnson understood the 
doctrines which they thought they were exposing to ridicule. 
The same remark may be made with reference to Kant and Hume. 

M. Liard protests loudly and learnedly (8) against the preten- 
sions of the Positivist school; like MM. Lachelier, Renouvier, 
Martin, Secrétan, and others, he is of opinion that M. Littré and 
his friends take too much upon themselves, and that their doctrines 
are assailable on many points. Modern men of science do not, it 
is true, affirm that they know all things; but assuredly when they 
tell us that beyond the small circle within which they move, cer- 
tainty makes way for ignorance, and light for darkness, they virtu- 
ally claim a monopoly of knowledge. Without following M. 
Liard throughout all the details of his exhaustive discussion, 
we may simply note here—and this circumstance invalidates the 
whole Positivist corpus doctrine—that Comte’s definition of meta- 
physics is far from applying to the entire subject defined; he 
seems to confound metaphysics with scholasticism, which was 
really the perversion of philosophy; and this is so obvious that M. 
Littré felt the necessity of completing and rectifying the views of 
his master. Even if we grant the premisses of Positivism, the 
only thing which its votaries can do is to establish more 
clearly perhaps than had ever been done before the distinetion 
between natural and metaphysical science—a distinction which 
no one dreams of denying; but this is not the same as proving 
the impossibility of metaphysics, We cannot of course here 
—s in detail of M. Liard’s volume. We may mention that this 

oquent and learned protest ay the undue pretensions of 
rp has been crowned by the Académie des Sciences morales 
et politiques, 

e sixth fasciculus of Messrs, Hachette’s Dictionary of Anti- 
quities, published Jongo intervallo (9), is now before us. i 
ning with Ce/atura, it takes us only to Capsa, thus covering a very 
small amount of ground, owing to the importance of some of the 
articles. The description of the Greek and Roman Calendars 
fills no less than ninety-seven columns ; eleven pages are taken up by 
a notice of dogs and hounds, and nineteen by an essay on camps 
and castrametation. The illustrations are 272 in number, 

Admiral Jurien de la Graviére is equally known as an in- 
trepid sailor, a scholar, and a picturesque writer ; the work he has 
just published, illustrated with maps and woodcuts, will add to his 
reputation (10). The first volume diseusses the early — of 
tuguese and the Spaniards, the rapid progress o e i 
navy, and the early enterprises of The ‘Duteb. Under the title 
“La mappemonde de Sébastien Cabot” our author then relates 
the adventures of that celebrated mariner and his companions, 
their expedition to Russia, and the commercial relations they 


| established between England and the Northern traders. The 


creation and progress of the Muscovite Company and the travels 
of Anthony Jenkinson fill the second volume, the concluding 
chapter being occupied by reflections on the political consequences 
of the maritime discoveries made during the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries. The decline of Spain and the misfortunes of 
France have resulted, says the author, in the greatness of England ; 
without colonies, a navy has no ratson @étre, and if “ Britannia 
rules the waves,” it is because her very existence depends upon her 
taking the lead as a maritime Power. 

The translation of Dante’s Inferno for which we are indebted 
work without 


langue doil was not what, until lately, many people still ys pers 
an ungrammatical jargon constructed at pon A and full of sole- 
cisms. M, Littré’s attempt is an ingenious tour de force, a literary 


(7) G. Berkeley, évéque de Cloyne ; sa vie et ses euvres, Par A. Penjon. 
Paris: Germer-Bailliére. 

(8) La science positive et la métaphysique. Par Louis Liard. Paris: 
Germer-Bailliére. 

) Dictionnaire des antiquités grecques et romaines. 6° fascicule. 

whe and Paris: L. Hachette & Co. 

(10) Les marins du XV®¢ et du XVIé siécles. Par le vice-amiral 
Jurien de la Gravitre. Paris: Plon. 

11) Dante: 'Enfer. Mis en vieux langage frangais et en vers. Par 
Paris L. Hachette & Co. 


. 


| | 
See. 
| 
| 
any precedent, unless we choose to find such in Paul Louis Courier’s 
Longus and Vanderbourg’s Clotilde de Surville. What was the use 
of clothing the Italian — in a French medisval garb, and of ——- 
publishing a version which the generality of cannot 
possibly understand without the help of a glossary? M. Littré’s : 
answer is clear enough; he wishes to encourage the serious study 
of the French of the middle ages, and to show once more that the a 
| 
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exercise the merit of which we readily acknowledge ; but we still 
believe that the student anxious to become familiar with medizval 
literature will do far better to read M. Gautier’s edition of the 
Chanson de Roland or selections from Bartsch’s Chrestomatiite, 
than spend his time over this translation of the Inferno, 

The second volume of M. Baudrillart’s Histoire du luxe treats 
of Roman civilization (12), and is quite as interesting as the former 
one. Athens, the author remarks, had given an example of luxury 
in the midst of a rich and commercial democracy. When we 
come to Rome we find ourselves in the presence of a conquering 
aristocracy, a society where the most glaring inequalities existed, 
and where artistic refinement did not give to material pros- 
perity that polish which makes corruption at once more fasci- 


| this valuable collection is a study (17) of Kilidisa’s heroines com- 
pared with those of Shakspeare. A genuine admiration for both 
poets characterizes this sketch, in which we have, amongst other 
things, a good analysis of two well-known Sanscrit plays, Sakun- 
tala and Vikramorvasi. The freedom and breadth of true genius 
are cleverly contrasted by Mrs. Sumner with the artificial style of 
the modern French drama. 


(17) Les héroines de Kalidasa et les héroinesde Shakespeare. Par Mary 
Sumner. Paris: Leroux. 


NOTICE. 


nating and more dangerous. The Republic and the Empire 
occupy the first two books of M. Baudrillart’s volumes; we have | 
next a curious account of the strictures passed upon luxury both | 
by heathen and by Christian writers; finally, the funeral | 
ceremonies of the different nations of antiquity are described with 
reference to the expense which they necessitated and the sumptuary | 
laws from time to time for the purpose of regulating them. 
An alphabetical index to Volumes I. and II. has been added by 
the author. | 
M. Victor Duruy has brought down his Roman History to the 
accession of Diocletian (13); and the long list of tyrants which 
he unfolds before us, beginning with Commodus, scarcely con- 
tains a name which mankind need care to remember. The notes, 
taken from the best authorities, illustrate all points of im- 
rtance, and are both copious and accurate. A special chapter 
is devoted to the history of Christianity during the third century ; 
and, notwithstanding some ludicrous mistakes on points of doctrine, | 
M. Duruy has appreciated with remarkable impartiality the 
auc of the Church between the last representatives of 
eathenism and the beginnings of heresy. In certain respects the 
new community had borrowed largely from the constitution of 
civil society as the Roman régime had organized it; in others, 
icularly so far as the distinction between the clerical and the 
y element is concerned, it departed widely from the traditions of 
the old State religion. 
We doubt whether M. Duruy’s theological views will please all 
Roman Catholics; it is pretty certain that they will disappoint 
the author of the Récit d'une sur, whom the slightest deviation 
from the strict orthodoxy of Ultramontanism shocks beyond de- 
scription. The volume of reminiscences (14) collected by 
Mme. Craven treats of England and of Italy; the various 
chapters of which it consists’ were originally published in the 
Correspondant, and the reader sees that the chief object of the 
book is to exalt Roman Catholicism by drawing a parallel between 
it and English Protestantism. The mistakes which the author 
commits, the inferences she draws without the slightest founda- 
tion, are so grotesque that the work before us is hardly likely to 
be of much use in bringing over deluded heretics to the bosom of 
the Church. We need scarcely say that the writer has lost 
nothing of her vigour, and the admirers of Lord Palmerston will 
enjoy the introductory chapter, which describes a visit to Broad- 


Andreas Memor is evidently a pseudonym (15), and if, as we are 
told, it is meant for the Duke de Grammont, we may congratu- 
late him on having published a volume on German politics 
which is at least lively and amusing. The Souvenirs dun 

iplomate, for which we had some years ago to thank M. Henry 
d@Ideville, had already given us a specimen of what a poli- 
tician could accomplish if, instead of being uniformly dry and 
stilted, and appearing before the public in full dress, he would 
find room for anecdotes and enliven his reminiscences with 
sketches of society. Andreas Memor has followed in the same line. 
The complete study of modern German politics would embrace 
the whole history of Europe, for the Cabinet of Berlin has inter- 
fered with the Pope as well as with Denmark, and with Greece as 
well as with Austria. Andreas Memor, however, confines his 
attention exclusively to German topics ; and, by limiting the sphere 
observations, he is enabled to give his readers a great number 
of de 

M. A. Legrelle’s pamphlet is intended as an attack upon 
Germany @ propos of a well-known episode in the history of 
Louis XIV. (16) Whether the taking of Strasburg in 1681 was 
a justifiable act or not is a question on which there is much to 
be said. M. Legrelle frankly acknowledges that it was indefen- 
sible ; and he proves his case by narrating in detail the circum- 
stances which led to the campaign, and taking us as far back as 
Richelieu and the Thirty Years’ War. Atthe same time he en- 
deavours to bring against the Germans an accusation of bad faith 
in their interpretation of the treaties of Miinster and of Niméguen, 
maintaining that the greatest error committed by Louis XIV. con- 
sisted in allowing Louvois to enforce by unjustitiable means claims | 
which in themselves were perfectly legitimate. 

The Bibliothégue Orientale Elzévirtenne of M. Ernest Leroux | 
has often been noticed in these columns. The latest instalment of 


12) Histoire du lure privé et public depuis Cantiquité jasqu’d nos jours. 
rs - Baudrillart. u. Paris and London: Hachette & 
(13) Histoire des Romaines. Par V. Duruy. Vol. vi. Paris and 
: L. Hachette & Co. , 
(14) Keminiscences. Par Mme. A. Craven. Paris: Didier. 
(15) Andreas Memor : [ Allemagne nouvelle (1863-67). Paris: Dentu. | 
(16) Louis XIV. et Strasbourg. Par A. Legrelle. Gand: Snoeck- 
Ducajus. 
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34 hreadneedie Street and 170 Piccadilly.” 


INNEFORD’'S MAGNESIA.—The best remedy for Acidity 


of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion. 


DPD ONEFORD'S MAGNESIA.—The Safest and most gentle 
Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and 
OF ALL CHEMISTS. 


JPYREEDOM from Coughs in Ten Minutes is secured by 

DR. LOCOCK'S PU —They give instant and rapidly cure 
Asthma, all disorders of and Lungs. They 
taste “Is. 14d. and 2s. Od. per 


BOOKS, &c. 


—e— 


MOUDIES S$ SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS.—NOTICE. 


Thousand Copies of Fanny Kemble’s Records of a Girlhood, One Thousand 
Copies of Life of Robert Dick of Thurso, Two = Copies of Mrs. 
Brassey's Voyage of the Sunbeam, ver. Li r recent Work of 
general interest are in circulation at E'S SELE! "Fresh Copies are 
added as the demand increases, and an ample = is “ean of all the princi Forth- 


coming Books as they appear. First-class Subscription, uinea annum an — giuaameae 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—CHEAP BOOKS.— 


MUDIE’'S New Edition now ready. This 
Through the Dark Continent, 4 7 Il. M. 


on applicatio: 


3 ie 
Edition) ; Two Rides, and more ‘three Pop ilar 


UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—NOTICE.—All the Books 
delay, all Subscribers to MUDIE'S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 
BAR TO TON ARCADE, MANC ESTER (one Minute’s Walk from the Exchange). 
Select Likeary, New Oxford Street. City Office, 2 King Street, Cheapside. 


YHE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, W. 

a from One Guinea to any amount, wr = ph to the supply required. All 

with Listy of New Publications, 

BOOTHS CHURTON'S. HODGSON'S, and SAUNDERS & OTLEY'S United Libraries, 
307 Regent Street, near the Poly: 


THES SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 


Price Is. 
wat IS AN INDEX? By Henry B. Wueattey,F.S.A. 
For the Index Society. 
Henny SoTneRaN & Co., 136 Strand and Piccadilly. 
Prospectus of the Society sent on application. - 
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ROMAN HISTORIES BY DEAN MERIVALE. 


Complete ia 8 vols. crown 


8vo. with Maps, price 48s. 


HESTORY of the ROMANS UNDER the 


EMPIRE. By the V 


Rev. Meriva.e, D.D., Dean of 


Ely. Cabinet Edition, thoroughly revised. 
GENERAL HISTORY of ROME from the Foundation of the City to 


the Fall of Augustulus, B.c. 753—a.v. 


476. Crown 8vo. Maps, 7s. 6d. 


SCHOOL HISTORY of ROME abridged by permission from the above 
by C. Putter, M.A. Fep. Maps, 3s. 6d. " 


The FALL of the ROMAN REPUBLIC; a History of the Last Century 


of the Commonwealth. 12mo. Maps, 7: 
The ROMAN TRIUMVIRATES. 


73. 6d. 
Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


London, Lonemans & Co. 


THE HIBBERT LECTURES. 
Second Edition now ready, in 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 


LECTURES on the ORIGIN and GROWTH 


of RELIGION, as illustrated 
at the Chapter House, Westminster 
F. Max Miter, M.A. 

“Their value as a popular exposition 
of the views of one of the most learned, 
accomplished, and genial of modern 
scholars has been and will be widely, 
not to say universally, acknowledged.” 

Saturday 7 


“ The book possesses all the charm we 
are accustomed to look for from its 
Author —clearness and brilliancy, so- 
briety and learning, wealth of illastra- 
tion and persuasive eloquence.” 


by the Religions of India, delivered 
Abbey, April, May, June 1878. By 


“ Circumstances have combined to _ 
More than o interest to 

lectures. As the first of the Hibbert 
Lectures they inan: te a series which 
is to treat of the great historical re- 
ligions in an unbiassed and criticai spirit 
hey are written by theman who 
has done the most to bring the science 
of religion before the notice of culti- 
vated Englishmen, and who is at the 
present time engaged in editing a series 
of the sacred books of the world.” 


Academy. 
London: Lonemans & Co. 


Atheneum, 
and Wituiams & NorGATE. 


Just published, in crown 8vo. price 6s. cloth. 


BRIAN BORU: a Tragedy. By J. T. B. 


“Insight, sentiment, a lively 
sense of beauty, are discernible in every 
page. Ethnie, the oe. is a charming 
creation. She deserves to rank with 
that sweet galaxy of starlike maids 
among whom we discern Ophelia and 
Mignon.”— Whitehall Review. 

“The first thing likely to strike the 
reader of ‘Brian Boru’ is that the 
Author has a quite remarkable and ex- 
ceptional gift of tragic verse. We are 

ing deliberately when we say that 
in no living writer is this quality more 
marked... .From a literary point 
of view the ‘great interest of ‘ Brian 
Boru’ is that the Author has got what 
no amount of study would be likely to 
give him, and lacks only that which 
study can easily supply.’ *—Academy. 

* Brian Boru’ is undoubtedly a work 
of high promise. There is a depth of 


feeling, simplicity, and nervous force in 
many of the critical passages, and a 
reticence and self-restraint throughout, 
which would not have suggested a first 
effort......There this play almost 
too much reti y for a 
first attempt. We ould rather see such 
a writer fail on the side of excess of 
fancy, than on that of defect. Still it is 
somewhat carping to complain of any 
poet that faults are absent from his 
work, which, if they had been there, 
might, though faults, have been omens 
of something better in future. And 
there is so much that is pure, and stately, 
and dramatic in the tragedy, that we 
cannot but hope much from its (to us) 
entirely unknown author. Who J. T. — 
may be we have not 


London, Lonemans & Co. 


LIDDELL AND SCOTT’S 


TWO GREEK LEXICONS. 


The Sixth Edition, revised and augmented from 1,644 pages to 1,866 pages, in One 
Volume, crown 4to. price 36s. 


GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON, 


compiled by Henry 


GerorGE LIDDELL, D.D. Dean of Christ Church ; and ROBERT m. D.D. Dean 


of Rochester. 


Also, the Seventeenth Edition, in square 12mo. price 7s. 6d. 
LIDDELL and SCOTT'S abridged GREEK-ENGLISH LEXI- 


CON, carefully revised throughout. 


Oxford : at the CLARENDON PREss. 
London: LonemaNs and Co. and MACMILLAN and Co. 


BISHOP BROWNE ON THE THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES. 
The Eleventh Edition, revised, in 8vo. price 16s. 
XPOSITION of the THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES, Historical 
4 and Doctrinal. By the Right Rev. EpwarD HaRoLD Browne, D.D. Lord 


Bishop of Wiuchester. 
“ Bisho ant at Ge the 


largest. most comprehe 

‘and by far the "ablest 
satisfactory of all expositions. Its historical 

value is this: It traces every formula of our 

faith, creed, articie, and doctrine through 

= e from its first to its latest develop- 


value 
thus 7 I the truth of doctrine 
formul on articles of faith by our Church, 
by @ succession of successful appeals to our 
reason, to the testimony of ey and to to 
the ame of the Church, as testified in 
her creed an | the earliest 
present ages Church.” 

English Churchman. 


Latest Edition, in 8vo. price 10s. 6d. cloth, 
BAcors ESSAYS, with Annotations. By Richarp WHATELY, 
D.D. sometime Archbishop of Dublin. A New Edition (being the Seventh). 
London, Lonemays & Co. 


BISHOP SHORT’S CHURCH HISTORY. 


The Ninth Edition, in 


crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 


KETCH of the HISTORY of the CHURCH of ENGLAND 
. to the REVOLUTION of 1688. By Taomas VowLeR SHort, D.D. sometime 


London, Loyemans & Co. 


Bishop of St. Asaph. 


SCHOOL BOARD ELECTIONS. 


Published this day, 8vo. cloth, 15s. a New Edition 


MANUAL of 


This Edition contains, in addition to 
De; it. Abstracts of — in the Cour 


(being the Seventh) of the 


the EDUCATION ACT for SCOTLAND. 


By ALEXANDER CRAIG yo Advocate. 


WILLIAM BLAcKWoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Just published, large post 8vo. 374 pp. 


cloth, bevelled boards, 10s. 


SCIENTIFIC MATERIALISM and ULTIMATE ‘CONCEP- 


TIONS : being an 


Examination of 
Evidences which tend to show the design and 
Kosmic Principles. 


@ Discussion of 


By SIDNEY 


Bes a Collation of the 
in the of wits 
LLING, Barrister-at Law. 


BickeRs & SON, 1 Leicester Square, W.C. 


= 


‘THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCXCIIL, 
is now published. 


CONTENTS : 
LESSING. 


1 
2. AGGRESSIVE NONCONFORMITY. 
3. THE REFLECTION OF ENGLISH CHARACTER IN ENGLISH ART. 
PRINCE BISMARCK. 
OUR SCHOOLS AND SCHOOLMASTERS. 
IS POLITICAL ECONOMY A SCIENCE ? 
DR. SAMUEL SMILES’S WORKS ON SELF-HELP. 
RUSSIA AND THE INDIAN FRONTIER. 
PARTY GOVERNMENT. 
JoHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 


(THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
January, is just published. 

CONTENTS :— 

THE NEW GOLDEN AGE. 

THE TRUE TALE OF THE CENCI, 

MENTAL PHYSIOLOGY. 

MEMOIRS OF MRS. JAMESON. 

THE ROAD TO INDIA, 

CAMPANELLA. 

WALPOLE’S ENGLAND IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

DISCOVERIES AT OLYMPIA. 

THE GOVERNMENT AND THE OPPOSITION. 

London, Lonemans and Co, Edinburgh, A. and C. Brack. 


PRASER’S MAGAZINE, No. CX. FEBRUARY. 
CONTENTS 


No. CCCV. 


Bourbon. 
English Parties and Irish Faction. 
Negro Slavery in the American Union. 
The Wonder- Working Magician. 
Reciprocity. 
On Song. 
The Best Friend of the Working Man. 
A Flower. 
Mesme: Planchette, and Spiritualism in China. 
The Industrial Employment of Women. 
A Portfolio of Ancient Engravings. 
A Query on “ Hamlet.” 

London, Lonemans & Co. 


Price 2s. 6d. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


For FEBRUARY (1879). 


THE FINANCIAL CONDITION OF INDIA. By Professor FAWCETT. M.P. 


FELIX ANTOINE DUPANLOUP, BISHOP OF ORLEANS 
(with a Note by Dr. DOLLINGER). S. By Mons. C. DE WARMOXT 


ANIMALS AND THEIR NATIVE COUNTRIES. By ALFRED R. WALLACE. 


AN ACTOR'S NOTES ON SHAKESPEARE. No. “ Look here, icture, 
and on this." By Henry Irvine. 


LIBERTY IN GERMANY. Concluded. By LEONARD A. MONTEFIORE. 
THE CHEMICAL ELEMENTS. By J. Norway Lockyer. 

OLD MASTERS AT THE WINTER EXHIBITIONS. By Professor COLVIN. 
THE POOR IN FRANCE. By the Rev. W. WALTER EDWARDS. 

PERSONAL RULE: a Rejoinder. By Hexry DcNcKLey (“ Verax”). 
CO-OPERATIVE STORES: a Reply to the Shopkeepers. By J. H. Lawson. 
THE GOVERNMENT AND ITS CRITICS. By Epwarp D. J. WILsoN. 


C. KEGAN PAUL & CO., LONDON. 


Monthly, 1s. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No. CCXXXII. (for FEBRUARY). 


CONTENTS : 
. SKETCHES FROM SICILY.—I. Tauromenion. 
A. FREEMAN, D.C.L. 
“HAWORTH’S.” By Hopeson Buryett, Author of “ That Lass o” 
Lowrie’s.”” Chapters 23—27. 
AN AMERICAN VIEW OF ENGLAND. By Watter H. Pottock. 
ON THE STUDY OF ANGLO-SAXON. By Rev. Professor W. W. SKEAT. 


THE AGE OF HOMER.—II. Mr. Paley’s Recent Criticism. By Rev. 
J. P. MAHAFFY. 


. AN OLD FRIEND WITH A NEW FACE. By Tuos. HucHes, 
. A DOUBTING HEART. By Miss Keary. Chapters 19 and 20, 

. CHINESE POETRY. By Sir Wituiam MEDHURST. 

. NOTES ON TURKISH REFORM. By R. Hamitton Lana, 

. CAN RECIPROCITY HELP US? By A. J. Wisox. 


By Epwarp 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


Price 7d. 


CHAMBERS'’S JOURNAL FOR FEBRUARY. 


Robert De. the Thurso Baker. By W. An Emigrant in California. 
Cham Government Science Schools. 
Clever Wives. A Private Detective's 8 


bi Silver Lever. Cookery Instruction for Raral 
A Scope ior Enterprise. By W. Chambers. °° Labouring Population. 
Oil at Se 
ambers s Journal, mping. e 
Speeking vensh and English. By W. Ploug 
Char Post-Office Curiosities. 
Tropical vite ‘and its Developments. Twice Buried. 
ire-Dam he Month : Science and Arts. 


Rhymes from the Prison Cell. 


YOUNG LORD PENRITH. 
By JOHN B. HARWOOD, Author of “ Helena, Lady Harrogate,” &c. Chapters 1-6. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, LONDON AND EDINBURGH. 


TH. PARISIAN BANK.—See THE BUILDER of this 
eek for View ; also View of New Bourse, Havre, and of Doorway, Stockholm ; Bur- 

House Waste Lan Art—St. Albans Roof— Architects— 
‘aul’ La Poetry and Romance of 
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specting their growth and historical develop- 
of Session and the Sheriff Courts, and the pub- 
it also is incorporated ueanhon ( ‘Ack. 1878, and the Endowed Institutions 
(Scotland) Act, 1875. 
purpe 
tects—Metropolitan Free Hospital, &c. 4d.; Dy post, 
Catherine Strect. And all Newsmen. 


February 1, 1879.] 


The Saturday Review. 


Monthly, 2s. 64. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


ConTENTS FOR FEBRUARY : 
NEW GUINEA AND ITS INHABITANTS. By Atrrep R, WALLACE. 
PROFESSOR GEDDES ON THE HOMERIC PROBLEM. By Epwarp A. 
FREEMAN. 


ee. ROMAN CATHOLICISM, AND CONVERTS. By the Rev. Father 
‘DER. 


LADIES AND HOSPITAL NURSING. By Warrineton Hawaprp, F.R.C.S. 
MONEY IN ANCIENT GREECE AND ROME. By Francois LENORMANT. 


PROFESSOR VON HOLTZENDORFF ON THE ENGLISH COUNTRY SQUIRE. 
By the Rev. James Daviks. 


ON THE MIGRATION OF BIRDS. By Dr. AvGusT WEISSMANN. 

CO-OPERATIVE STORES AND COMMON SENSE. By the Rev. W. L. BLACKLEY. 

ANCIENT EGYPT. By R. Sruarr Pooze, Corr. Inst. France. 

THE LONDON MEDICAL SCHOOLS. By R. BrupENELL CARTER. 

CONTEMPORARY LIFE AND THOUGHT IN RUSSIA. ByT.S., St. Petersburg. 

CONTEMPORARY LITERARY CHRONICLES. By J. Bass MuLitveen, M.A., 
Professors BoNaMY Prick, CHEETHAM, S. R. GARDINER, and MaTTHEW Brown... 


STRAHAN & CO., LIMITED, 4% PATERNOSTER ROW. 


EDUCATIONAL WORKS OF 
DR. CORNWELL, F.R.G.S. 


Res 4 = pee of Educational Works, of which Dr. Cornwell is either author or 
an t ¢ y for Beginners’) ok an admirable introduction. There is a vast 
ditticulty fa ode con a good Jiement ary book, Dr. Cornwell has shown himself possessed 
of that rare combination of faculties which is required for the task." —John Buil. 


ALLEN and CORNWELL’S SCHOOL GRAMMAR. Fifty- 


sixth Edition, 2s. ; cloth, Is. 9d. 


GRAMMAR for BEGINNERS, Sixty-eighth Edition, cloth, 1s.; 
= This simple introduction is as good a book as can be used.""—Spectator. 


THE YOUNG COMPOSER: Exercises in English Composi- | » 


tion. Thirty-eighth Edition, ls. 6d. KEY, 3s. 
SPELLING for BEGINNERS. Shieting and Spelling taught 


atthe same time. Second Edition, 1s. 

POETRY for BEGINNERS: Easy Poems for Reading and 
Recitation, Fifth Edition, 1s. 

GEOGRAPHY for BEGINNERS. Forty-second Edition, 1s. 
With 48 pp. of Questions, 1s. 4d. QUESTIONS alone, 6d: 

MAP-BOOK for BEGINNERS: Seventy Maps, large and small. 
Is. 6d. ; Coloured, 2s. 6d. 


BOOK of BLANK MAPS. The Names to be filled in by the 
Learner. Is. 


BOOK of MAP PROJECTIONS. 1s. 
A SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. Sixty-third Edition, with an 


dix showing ¢! Turkey, South Africa, &c., and an enlarged Descri 


A SCHOOL ATLAS. 2s. 6d.; Coloured, 4s. Most of the 


Maps are re-engraved on Steel, and corrected to the Pregent Time. 


ARITHMETIC for BEGINNERS. Combining simplicity and 
falness in teaching the First Four Rules and Elementary Fractions. Third Edition, 1s. 


SCHOOL ARITHMETIO. Thirteenth Edition, price 1s. 6d. 


KEY, 4s. 6d. 


THE SCIENCE of ARITHMETIC: a Course of Numerical 
Reasoning, with By J. CORNWELL, Ph.D., and J. G. Fircu, M.A. Revised 


and enlarged Edition, 4s. 6d 
In a KEY to the SCIENCE OF ARITHMETIC. 


LONDON: SIMPKIN & CO.; HAMILTON & CO.; W. KENT & CO. 
EDINBURGH: OLIVER & BOYD. 


THE NEW EDITION OF “MEN OF THE TIME.” 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 15s. 


MEN OF THE TIME: 


A Dictionary of Contemporaries, containing Biographical 
Notices of Eminent Characters of both Sexes. 
TENTH EDITION, REVISED AND BROUGHT DOWN TO JANUARY 1879, 


By THOMPSON COOPER, F.S.A. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL. 


New Edition, 6s. 
CHRISTIAN CARE of the DYING and the 
DEAD. By WILLIAM H. SEWELL, M.A. 


It is a manual of directions upon almost every subject or Panien 4 could arise in 
matter of meral, legal, sanitary, the 


The system of Cremation, newly revived, is carefully considered in the present edition of 
this work. 


LONDON: SIMPKIN & MARSHALL. 


the Libraries, 7s. 
TRELAND and HOLY. SEE in the. MIDDLE AGES. | 
By WILLIs NEVINS. 

Containing much inal matter, such as a Translation of the 7; : the 
Treaty II. and the 's Reply to 
Petition of Irish against English Tyranny ; Pope Honorius d his Letters relative to 
the Archbishop of Cashel’s charges against the ¥ English Government; Pope Adrian’s Bull 


granting Ireland to England, and many other documents of interest to the reading public. 
WILLIAMS & NorGATs, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Ww.c. 
published, Th crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


HYMNS. Translated into Rhyming Latin a by A. M. | 
Lruscomse, Lieut. R.M.A. 
PICKERING & CO., 196 Piccadilly, W 


i 


MR. GLADSTONE’S ESSAYS. 


Next week (to be completed in 6 vols.), Vols. I. and II. small 8vo. each 2s. 6d. 
GLEANINGS of PAST YEARS, 1843-78. By the 
Right Hon. W. E. Guapsrone, M.P. 
Vol. I—The sem oa the Prince Consort, the Cabinet, and 
Vol. —Perssenl and Literary. 


In the press. 


Vol. IIT.—Historical and Speculative. 
Vol. IV.—Foreign. 
Vol. V. and VI.—Ecclesiastical. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


THE BISHOP OF TRURO. 


Now ready, crown 8vo. 6s, 


THE CATHEDRAL ; its necessary Place in the Life 
of the Church. By Epwarp BeEyson, D.D., Lord Bishop 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


NEW WORK BY LADY ANNE BLUNT. 


Next week, 2 vols. crown Svo. with Map and Illustrations, 24s. 
THE BEDOUINS of the EUPHRATES VALLEY. 


By Lady ANNE BLUNT. ae. a a Preface and some Account of the 
and by W.S 


rf 
Bs 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


NOTICE. 


Crown 8vo. with 74 Illustrations, cloth gilt, gilt edges, és. 


THE FAIRYLAND OF SCIENCE. 


By ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY, 


Authoress of “ A Short History of Netarel Science,” “ Botanical Tables for the 
Use of Junior Students,” &c. 


IS NOW REPRINTED, 
And may be had of all Booksellers, 


“Tt deserves to take a pee place in the literature of youth. "Times. 
* Be ease of her style, the ch: of her i and the 3 with which she 
lains what is abstruse, are no doubt the result of much labour; but there is nothing laboured. 
er pages, and the reader must be dull indeed who takes up this _ without fiading 
pa to attract attention and to stimulate i rauiry, "Pall U Mall Gaze 
“ So interesting, that, having once opened it, we do not know ion to _—- off readin; 


Saturday 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, 8.W. 


Next week, demy 8vo. with Map and numerous Illustrations, cloth, 21s. 


LIFE IN ASIATIC TURKEY: 


A Journal of Travel in Cilicia (Pedias and Trachea), Isauria, 
and parts of Lycaonia and Cappadocia. 


By the Rev. E. J. DAVIS, M.A. 
English Episcopal Chaplain, Alexandria, 
Author of “ Anatolica ; or, a Visit ow pats the Ancient Ruined Cities of Caria, Paryzia, 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


Nearly ready, large post 8vo. with Maps and numerous Illustrations, cloth. 


AUSTRALASIA, 
Stanford’s Compendium of Geography and Travel. 
Based on Hellwald’s “‘ Die Erde und Ihre Vilker.” 
Edited and Extended by A. R. WALLACE, F.R.G.S. 
Author of “ The Malay Archipelago,” “ Geographical Distribution of Animals,” &c. 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, 8.W. 


VIXEN : Miss BRADDON’S New Novel. 


MISS BRADDON’S NEW NOVEL. 
At all Libraries, 3 vols. 


VIXEN : the New Novel. By the Author of 


“ Lady Audley’s Secret,” 
LONDON: JOHN & ROBERT MAXWELL. 


VIXEN : Miss BRADDON’S New Novel. 


RESPIRATORY DISEASES.—Just published, to be had of all Booksellers, 4s. 6d. 
‘RESP! P IRA" ATORY ISEASES (Consumption, Bronchitis, 


Throat, the: Loss of Voice, &c.), and their 
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MESSRS. W. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
NEW BOOKS. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
For FEBRUARY 1879. No. DCCLX., 2s. 6d. 


CONTENTS: 
JOHN CALDIGATE. Part XI. 
PRESENT AND PAST CONDITIONS OF DOMESTIC SERVICE. 
A MEDIUM OF LAST CENTURY. Conclusion. 
TWO LADIES. 
CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. III. MAGAZINE WRITERS. 
MR. GLADSTONE AND THE NEXT ELECTION. 


NOW COMPLETE, 


ANCIENT CLASSICS for ENGLISH 


READERS. Edited by the Rev. W. Lucas CoLiins, M.A. 28 vols. each 
2s. 6d., or tastefully bound in 14 vols. with vellum or leather back, £3 10s. 

The Subjects are arranged as follows: THE ILIAD and OpyssEY.—HEnRo- 
pOTUs and XENOPHON.— EURIPIDES aud ARISTOPHANES.—PLAaTo and LUCIAN. 
and SopHoOcLEs.— HESIOD, THEOGNIS, and GREEK ANTHOLOGY.— 
Vinci. and Horace.—JuvenaL, PLautus, and TERENCE.—C.esaR and 
TaciTus.—Cicero and and Livy.—Ovip, CATULLUs, 
TIBULLUS, and PROPERTIUS.—ARISTOTLE and DEMOSTHENES.— LUCRETIUS 
and PINDAR, 


FOREIGN CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH READERS. 
Published this day, Vol. VI., 2s. 6d. 


MOLIERE. By Mrs. Otrewant and F. Tarver, 


"ae other Volumes of the Series are: DANTE. By Mrs. Oliphant.— 
VotratkeE. By Major-General E. B. Hamley.—PascaL. By Principal 
—PrrRaRcH. By Henry Reeve,C.B.—Gorrue. By A. Hayward, Q.C. 

In preparation : MonTalGNe. By Rev. W. Lucas Collins, M.A. 


WORKS of GEORGE ELIOT. Cabinet 


Edition. Now complete in 19 vols. crown 8vo. printed on fine paper, with a 
new and legible type, £4 15a 


CONTENTS : RoMOLA. 2 vols.—SILAS MARNER, THE LIFTED VEIL, BROTHER 
Jacos. 1 vol.—ADAM BEDE. 2 vols.—ScENES OF CLERICAL LiFe, 2 vols.— 
THE MILL ON THE FLOss. 2 vols.—FeLIx HOLT. 2 vols. —MIDDLEMARCR. 
3 vols.—DANIEL DeRonDA. 3 vols.—THE SPANISH GyYPsy. 1 vol.—JUBAL, 
and other Poems, Old and New. 1 vol. 

Each Volume sold separately, price 5s. 


CHEAP EDITION. 6 vols. crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 19s, 6d. Each 
volume may be had separately, viz. : 

1. ADAM BEDE. 3s.6d.—2. MILL ON THE Foss, 3s. 64.—3. 
MarRNER. 2s. 6d.—4. SCENES OF CLERICAL Lire, 3s.—d. FELIX 33. Gd. 
—6. RoMOLA. 3s. 6d. 


Also, in One Volume. 
MIDDLEMARCH. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d, 
DANIEL DERONDA. Crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


THE ZULU WAR. 


THE TRANSVAAL of TO-DAY: War, 


Witchcraft, Sport, and Spoils in South Africa. By ALYRED AYLWARD, Com- 
mandant Transvaal Republic. 8vo. with Map, 15s. 
“ We recommend Mr. Aylward’s book to all who take an interest in South Africa, — who 
wish to form a correct idea of the kind of warfare in which our troops are now ee 
lemy. 


NEW EDITION, BEING THE THIRD. 


THORNDALE ; or, the Conflict of Opinions. 


By WILLIAM Author of Gravenhurst,” &c. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


FIFTH EDITION. 


MINE IS THINE: a Novel. By Lieut.-Colonel 


L. my Locxuakt, Author of “ Fair to See,” &c. Complete in 1 vol. crown 


THEODORE MARTIN. 


POEMS and BALLADS. By Heryricn Here. 


Done into English Verse, by THEODORE Martin, C.B. Crown 8vo. printed 
on papier vergé, 8s. 


“ A recognized poet and an accepted German scholar, Mr. Theodore Martin was exactly the 
its nan = aa into English,’ as he modestly phrases it, the hait weird, all lovely poems of 


THIRD EDITION. 


THE STORY of MY LIFE. By the late 


Colonel Mgapows TayLor, Author of “ The Confessions of a Thug,” &c. 
Edited by his DaucHTER. With Preface by HENRY REEVE,C.B. Post 8vo. 
with Portrait, 9s. 


THE AUTHOR OF “THE BATTLE OF DORKING.” 


THE NEW ORDEAL. By the Author of 


“The Battle of Dorking.” Price 1s. 


NEW SERIES. 


TALES from “ BLACKWOOD.” 


‘Published 
Monthly. Ten Parts are now ready, each Is. 
“ A judiciously selected and altogether admirable series of Tales."—Broad Arrow. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


? | and which we could more 


MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
SCIENCE CLASS BOOKS. 


~ 


A MANUAL of ZOOLOGY, for the Use of Students. With 
a General Introduction on the Principles of Zoology. By HeNry ALLEYNE 
NICHOLSON, M.D., D.Sc., &c., Professor of Natural History in the University 
of St. Andrews. ” Fifth Edition, revised and greatly enlarged, crown 8yvo. 
pp. 816, with 394 Engravings on Wood, 14s. 

“It is the best manual of zoology yet published, not merely in England, bt in Europe.” 
Pall Mall Gazette. 
* Asa general systematic treatise on the structure and classification of aiean it is the best 
which we possess.""—Review of Fifth Edition, Animals and Magazines of Natural History. 


A MANUAL of PALAZSONTOLOGY, for the Use of Students. 
With a General Introduction on the Principles of Paleontology. By the 
Same. Crown 8vo. with upwards of 400 Engravings, 15s, 


“ This book will be found to be one of Ld bag of guides to the principles of Paleontology 
and the study of organic remains."’"—A th 


THE ANCIENT LIFE HISTORY of the EARTH: an Out- 
line of the Principles and Leading Facts of Paleontological Science. By the 
Same. With Glossary and Index. Crown stg ~— 270 Engravings, 10s. 6d. 

“ As a text-book of the rical phase of will be indi ble to 
whether specially pursuing geology or biology.’ ee Journal of Science. 


ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK of PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
By Davip Pack, LL.D., &c., Professor of Geology in the Durham University 
College of Physical Science, Newcastle. Second Edition, with Engravings, 
price 5s. 

“ A thoroughly good text-book of physical geography.’’—Saturday Review. 


ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK of GEOLOGY, Descriptive and 
Industrial. With Engravings and Glossary of Scientific Terms. By the 
Same. Sixth Edition, revised and enlarged, 7s. 6d. 

“ We know of no introduction containing a larzer amount of information in the —_ space 
d to the 1 student.""—A theneuni 


| A MANUAL of BOTANY, Anatomical and Physiological. For 


the Use of Students. By RosperT Brown, M.A., Ph.D., F.R.G.S. Crown 
8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 12s. 6d. 


“ This is a work of very meritorious character.’’"—Scientific and Literary Review. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETTS NEW WORKS. 


ROYAL WINDSOR. By W. Herworrnu Drxoy. 


Second Edition, Vols. I. and II. demy S8vo. 30s. 


“ A truly fine and interesting book. It is a valuable contribution to English history; worthy 
of Mr. Dixon's fame, worthy of its grand subject.” —Moruing Post. 


THE THEATRE FRANQGAIS in the 


REIGN of LOUIS XV. By A. Bau.tie CocuraNeE, M.P. 1 vol. demy 8vo.. 
price ds. 


LODGE’S PEERAGE and BARONETAGE 


for 1879, Under the Especial Patronage of Her Masesty. Corrected by the 
Nobility. Forty-eighth Edition, 1 vol. royal Svo. with the Arms beautifully 
engraved, bound, gilt edges, 31s. 6d. 


‘ “- wes of great value. It is the most faithful record we possess of the aristocracy of the 
ay. 


NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
THE LAST of HER LINE. By the Author 


of “St. Olave’s,” &c. 3 vols. 


“ In this charmirg novel we find a most patoeeeting plot. clever delineations of character, 
and an interest which never flags."’"—Court Journa! 


THE GRAHAMS of INVERMOY. 


M. C. SrircinG, Author of A True Man,” &c. 3 vols. 


LOVE LOYAL. By Mary C. Rowsett. 


“A pleasant story.”"—A theneum. 


PAUL FABER, SURGEON. By Gerorcz 


MacDona.p, LL.D., of ** Robert Falconer,” &c. 3 vols, 


“ We recommend * Paul Faber’ warmly asa book of a very high order by a man of true 
genius."’—Spectator. 


KELVERDALE. By the Earl of Desarr. 


“ An agreeable and amusing novel, pleasantly written.”"— Post, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 


See MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR for FEBRUARY. 
Postage free on application. 


CHEAP AND SCARCE BOOKS. 
See MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE for FEBRUARY. 
Postage free on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
New Oxford Street. 
2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


CITY OFFICE: 


February 1, 1879.] 


The Saturday Review. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S PUBLICATIONS. 
THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW FOR FEBRUARY. 


VIRGIL. By Freperic W.H. Myers. 

THE ELECTRIC LIGHT. By Professor TYNDALL. 

CHAPTERS ON SOCIALISM. By JOHN STUART MILL. 

ECCE, CONVERTIMUR AD GENTES. By MATTUEW ARNOLD, 
AGRICULTURAL DEPRESSION. By W. E. Bear. 

A JAPANESE ROMANCE. By Sir Davip WEppErpuRy. 
SHALL WE GIVE UP GREEK? By E. A. FEEEMAS.* 
ECONOMIC METHOD. By HENRY SIDGWICK. 

HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


IMPERIAL INDIA. By Vat Privsep. Con- 


taining numerous Illustrations made during a Tour to the Courts of the 
principal Rajahs and Princes of India. Demy 8vo. 21s, (This day. 


AESTHETICS. By Evctye Véron. Translated 


by W. ARMSTRONG. Large crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


PHILOSOPHY. Historical and Critical. By 


ANDRE wn Translated by A. H. Keane, B.A. Large crown &vo. 
price 7s. 6d, (This day. 


NEW NOVELS. 


This day, Second Edition, 3 vols. 


BLACK BUT COMELY; 


Or, the Adventures of Jane Lee. 
By Major WHYTE-MELVILLE. 


2 vols. 


AN EYE FOR AN EYE. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


BLUE and GREEN. By Sir Henry Porrixerr. 


3 vols. [This day. 
THE PRODIGAL DAUGHTER. By Marx 
Hope. 3 vols. (This day, 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


MESSRS. WM. H. ALLEN & CO.’S NEW LIST. 


THE INDIA LIST—CIVIL and MILITARY. 


Published by permission of the Secretary of State for India. 8vo. 10s, 6d. 


NARRATIVE of a JOURNEY through the 


PROVINCE of KHORASSAN and the N.W. FRONTIER a AFGHAN- 
ISTAN in 1875. By Colonel C. M. MacGrecor, C.S.I., C.1.E., Bengal Staff 
Corps. 2 vols. 8vo. with Map and numerous Illustrations, 30s. 


ENTOMBED ALIVE; and other Songs, 


Ballads, &c. (from the Chinese), By Carter Srent, M.R. 
Author of ‘“ Chinese and English Vocabulary,” *“ The Jade Chaplet,” &e. 
Crown 8vo. with 4 Illustrations, 93. 


A HISTORY of AFGHANISTAN, from the 


Earliest Period to the Outbreak of the War of 1878. ‘~ Colonel G. B. 
MALeson. C.S.I., Author of “Historical Sketch of the Native States of 
India,” ‘* History ‘of the Indian Matiny,” &c. 8vo. with Map, 18s. 


WARREN HASTINGS: a Biography. By 


Captain L. J. Trotrer, Author of a “‘ History of India,” *‘ Studies in Bio- 
graphy,” &c. Crown 8vo. 9s. 


CATHOLIC ESCHATOLOGY and UNI- 


VERSALISM : an Essay on the Doctrine of Future Retribution. By Henry 
OXENHAM, y of “Catholic Doctrine of the Atonement,” Kc. 
Second Edition, revised and , crown 8yvo. 7s, 6d. 


HISTORY of the WAR in AFGHANISTAN. 


By Joun WILLIAM Kaye, F.R.S. Fourth Edition, 3 vols. crown 8vo. 26s. 


CANAL and CULVERT TABLES, based on 


the Formula of Kutter, “— a modified classification, ‘with Explanatory 
Text and Examples. By Lowis D’A. Jackson, A.-M.I.C.E., Author of 
“ Hydraulic Manual and Statistics.” Royal 8vo. 28s, 


THE ROYAL KALENDAR, and COURT 


and CITY REGISTER, for England, Ireland, Scotian’, and the Colonies, for 
the Year 1879. With Index, 7s. Without Index, ds. 


LONDON: WM. H. ALLEN & CO., 13 WATERLOO PLACE. 


Just published, crown 8vo. pp. xii.—213, cloth, 5s. 


THE MONK OF ST. GALL: 
A Dramatic Adaptation of Scheffel’s ‘ Ekkehard.”’ 
By R. S. ROSS. 


LONDON: TRUBNER & CO., LUDGATE HILL. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 


NEW WORKS. 


Now ready, at all Booksellers’ and Railway Stations, Is. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 
No, CCXIX. for FEBRUARY 1879. 


CONTENTS : 
1. PROBATION. Continued. 
2. A COMEDY OF SUPERSTITION. 
3. LITERATURE AND MEDICINE. 
4. EBENEZER. By CHARLES LELAND. Chapters 1—s. 
5. WILLIAM ETTY. 
6. MADAME DE MAINTENON, 
7. AULD ROBIN GRAY. 


MADAME LE BRUN’S MEMOIRS. 


SOUVENIRS of Madame VIGEE LE BRUN. 


2 vols. crown 8yo. 21s. 


A HISTORY of the INVASIONS of INDIA. 


Demy 8vo. 14s. 


A MEMOIR of the REV. JOHN RUSSELL, 


of Tordown, North Devon. By the Anthor of “ Dartmoor Days,” “ Wolt 
Hunting in Brittany.” Demy 8vo. with Illustrations, 16s. 


THE LAST AFGHAN WAR: from the 


Papers of the late Major-General AtUcusTUS ABBOTT, C.B, (Bengal Artillery). 
By CHARLES RATHBONE Low, F.R.G.S. Demy 8vo. 14s. 


DEAN HOOK: his Life and Letters. By 


his Son-in-Law, the Rev. W. R. W. STerHeEns, Author of ‘* Memorials of the 
See of Chichester” and “Life of St. John Chrysostom.” 2 vols. 8vo. with 
2 Portraits, 30s. 


RECORDS of a GIRLHOOD. By Fanny 


KemMete. Second Edition, 3 vols. crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
“In truth the book is charming. It is altogether one to be read and kept.”—Vanity Fair. 


POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
ROBIN ADAIR. By the Hon. Mrs. Fetuer- 


STONHAUGH, Author of “ Kilcorran,” &c. 2 vols. 


CORDELIA. By the Author of “Olive Varcoe.” 


3 vols. 


THE WISH of HIS LIFE. From the French 


of CHERBULIEZ. 2 vols. 


“ A love-story so fresh, simple, pretty, and idyllic. pepe bnew por and so charmingly 
told, that to read it is not only a i a ing but a mental and moral tonic.”—J/’ali Mall Gazette, 


SECOND EDITION OF 


THE FIRST VIOLIN. 3 vols. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


Now ready, demy 8vo. cloth extra, 18s. 
AN ENTIRELY NEW, REVISED, AND ENLARGED EDITION OF 


WOOLSEY’S 
INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY 


OF 


INTERNATIONAL LAW. 


For Lecturers and Students. 
THIS EDITION IS THE FIFTH. 


Now ready, small 4to. cloth extra, 12s. 6d. 


CHATTY LETTERS FROM. THE 
EAST AND WEST. 


By A. H. WYLIE. 


LONDON : SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON. 
CROWN BUILDINGS, 188 FLEET STREET, E.C. 


IMPORTANT NEW WORK.—Post free, 6d. 
AORDINARY FINANCIAL REVELATIONS ; 


f T: be taken off. Being the Verbatim Ph incord 
£2%,000,000 of Taxation to 4 ing the Verbatim honoere ie 
ped an interview between the Highs Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P., and the P: ~ —4 


to the Right Hon. the Earl of BEACONSFIELD, K. G. 
Published by Dr La TREMOVILLE & CO., 62 Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 
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C. KEGAN PAUL & CO.’S 
NEW LIST. 


NEW SERIES. Price 2s. 6d. 


THE NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE 


for JANUARY. 
CONTENTS : 


1. PRINCE BISMARCK. 

2, OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. I.—Eton. 

3. THE NUPTIALS OF ATTILA. By Grorcr MEREDITH. 

4. MAX MULLER ON THE ORIGIN OF RELIGION. 

5. A BELEAGUERED CITY. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 

6. THE THOUSAND AND ONE NIGHTS. 

7. ENGLAND'S POLICY TOWARDS AFGHANISTAN. 

8. THE CUSTODIANS OF LEARNING IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 
’ 9 SELECTED BOOKS OF THE QUARTER. 


THE LAND of MIDIAN REVISITED. By 
Captain Ricuarp F. Burton, Author of “The Gold Mines of Midian,” &c. 
2 by Chromo- 


THE RENAISSANCE of ART in FRANCE. 


By Mrs. Mark Pattison. 2 vols. demy Svo. with 19 Steel Engravings, 
cloth, 32s. 


THE CIVILIZATION of the PERIOD of 


the RENAISSANCE in ITALY. By Jacop BurcxwarpT. Authorized 
Translation by S.G.C. MIpDLEMORE. 2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth, 24s. 

“ The whole of the Gest pert of Dr. Burckhardt’s work Genie with what may be called the 
Political P: for It is to do mane express a high 
of the eom work le, we think, mare facts are put — 
thoughts than the first.""—Saturday 


NICCOLO MACHIAVELLI and HIS TIMES. 


By Professor wuaem, Author of “ Life of | crcl &c. Translated 
by Lixpa VILLaRI. 2 vols. large post 8vo. 24s. 
whole work 


promises to be one of the most rmanent valuable contributions to the 
the Renaissance in and ad English tulated on the a 
by the an uthor.”—A 


FREDERIC OZANAM, Professor of the 


Sorbonne: his Life and Works. By KaTHLgEN O’Mgara. Second Edition, 
crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


those who have once taken it up, will not 


THE METAPHYSICS of JOHN STUART 


MILL. By W. L. Courryey, Fellow of New College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 5s. 6d. 


land interesting, record of a noble life, which 
it easy to put down.” —Saturday Review. 


NUCES: Exercises on the Syntax of the Public 


School Latin Primer. New Edition, in Three Parts, crown 8vo. each 1s. 
*,* The Three Parts may also be had bound together in cloth, 3s. 


EDUCATION as a SCIENCE. By Atexanper 


Bary, LL.D. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. (Vol. XXV. of “The International 
Scientific Series.””) 


CHAPTERS on the ART of THINKING; 


and other By the late James Huvton, Author of “ The Place of the 
Physician,” & With an Introduction by SHapworTH HopGson. Edited by 
H. Hixtox. Crown 8vo. cloth, 8s. 6d. 


THE DIVINE LEGATION of CHRIST. 


Science.” Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s, 


FROM a QUIET PLACE: a New Volume of 


Sermons. By A. K. H. B., 
“A Scotch Communion Sunday,” &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s, 


SEEKING for LIGHT: Sermons. By the 


Oriel College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 


JEROVEAM’S WIFE; and other Poems. 
Fep. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


POEMS, chiefly Sacred. Including Transla- 


tions from some Ancient Latin Hymns, by the Rev. WiLt1amM Cowan, Rector 
of Faughanvale. Fep. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


WITHIN SOUND of the SEA. By the 


-Author of “ Blne + enmeal “ Véra,” &c. Second Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 
cloth, gilt tops, 12s. 7 


taste of the 


C. KEGAN PAUL & ©O., 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE EPIC OF HADES.” 


GWEN: 
cloth, 53. 


“The charm of this beautiful li perfect simplicity of utterance ; its 
chastened and exquisite grace........ corm . =. euthor has closed Noy idyll of love and 
death De arin of sweet, sad ise The fom minor key which belongs to remembrance and 
regret.""—Daily News. 

There is much that is sweet and beautiful in the poem.” —Yonconformist. 


a Drama in Monologue. Fep. 8vo. 


Uniform with the above. 


SONGS of TWO WORLDS. Fourth Edition, 
complete in 1 vol. fep. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


“ There are, hundreds to whom you have given delight and improvement. 
As thme goes om hindreds wil swell to thousands ; an T cannot magine a more refined 


that of knowing that you are able to do this.” 
From His Grace the Archbishop of YorRK. 


THE EPIC of HADES. Fifth and finally 
revised Edition, fep. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


“ Another added to the wealth of the of our language. 


Also an Tlustrated Edition of 


THE EPIC of HADES. 4to. with 17 Full- 


page Designs in Photo-mezzotint by George R. Chapman, 4to. cloth extra, 
gilt leaves, 25s. 
“ Fine poem, finely illustrated.""—Spectator 
“ The ‘of * Demeter and Persephone’ is lovely........ feeling 
of ‘ Eros and Psyche’ in which the res seem literally to float in ether........ Laocoon " is 
grand and dignified, and all deserve to be noticed with attention.” bea ie. 
* The designs themselves would be of the highest value, and when ‘ey are placed, as in this 


book, ih way of ——— of a text which 1s full of power, their value is not easily esti- 
mated.’’—Scotsman 


C. KEGAN PAUL & CO., 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 


GEORGE BELL & SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


8vo. in Bohn’s Library binding, or neat blue cloth, each 3s. 6d. 


GOETHE’S WORKS, Translated into English. 


Vols. I. and II. AUTOBIOGRAPHY (Wahrheit und Dichtung aus meinem 
Leben). 20 Books. And Letters from Italy and Switzerland. With Por- 
trait of Goethe. 

Vol. III. FAUST. Complete. The First Part Revised, and the Second 
now first Translated by ANNA SWANWICK. 

Vol. IV. NOVELS and TALES. Containing Elective Affinities, Sorrows 
of Werther, The German Emigrants, The Good Women, and a Novelette. 

Vol. V. WILHELM MEISTER’S APPRENTICESHIP. 

Vol. VI. CONVERSATIONS with ECKERMANN and SORET. By Joun 

FORD. 

Vol. VII. POEMS and BALLADS in the ORIGINAL METRES, including 

_ Hermann and Dorothea. By E. A. BowsinG, C.B. 

Vol. Vt. DRAMATIC WORKS, containing “ Iphigenia,” “ Torquato 
Tasso,” ‘“‘ Egmont,” ‘‘ Goetz,” “ Wayward Lovers,” “ Fellow-Culprits,” and 
By Sir W. Scorr, Miss Swanwick, and E, A. C.B. 


SCHILLER and GOETHE: Correspondence 


between, from A.D. 1794-1805. Translated, with Short Notes, from the Third 
Edition of the German, by L. Dora Scuirz, Translator of Dr. Ulrici’s 
“ Shakspeare’s Dramatic Art,” and Dr. Schliemann’s “ Troy and its Remains.” 
2 vols. each 33. 6d. 


A DICTIONARY of ARTISTS of the 


ENGLISH SCHOOL : Painters, Sculptors, Architects, Engravers, and Orna- 

mentists. With Notices of boa Lives and Works. By Samvgt REDGRAVE, 

Joint Author of “‘A Century of Painters of the English School.” New 
Edition, revised, demy 8vo, 16s. 


RAFFAELLE’S and MICHELANGELO’S 


ORIGINAL STUDIES in the UNIVERSITY GALLERIES, OXFORD. 
Etched and Engraved by JosEPH FisHEer. With Introduction, New 
—* revised and improved, 2 vols. 4to. cloth gilt, 21s, and 15s. respec- 
vely. 


N.B.—Some of these Original Studies are now being exhibited at the Royal 
Academy. 


NEW ADDITION TO BELL'S POCKET VOLUMES. 


ESSAYS of ELIA and ELIANA. by 
im) 


CHARLES Lamp. With a Memoir by Barry CoRNWALL. 2 vols, 
32mo. 5s. 


A GUIDE to the PARISH CHURCH. By 


Harvey ag D.D., Bishop of Carlisle. New Edition, revised and 
rewritten, 3s. 6d. 
Cambridge: & Co. 


A SHORTER ENGLISH GRAMMAR, with 


Copious and carefully Graduated Exercises. By C. P. Mason, BA. Fellow 
of University College, London. Based upon the recently- published Twenty- 
third Edition of the Anthor’s “ English Grammar, including Analysis.” 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. (Just published. 


“| ENGLISH GRAMMAR PRACTICE, consisting 


of the Exercises of the “ Shorter English Grammar,” published ina eqparate 
form. Cloth, Is. 


4 & 5 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, —— 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


This day, 2 vols. crown vo. cloth extra, 18s. 


BISMARCK in the FRANCO-GERMAN 


WAR, An Translation from the German of Dr. Moritz Buscu. 

The Times says: “The publication of Bismarck’s after-dinner talk, 
whether discreet or not, will be be of priceless biographical value, and English- 
men, at least, will not be disposed to quarrel with Dr. Busch for giving a 
picture as true to life as Boswell’s ‘Johnson’ of the foremost practical 
genius that Germany has produced since Frederick the Great.” 


*,* The First Edition of 1,000 copies of this work having been all sub- 
scribed for, a new one has been sent to press and will be ready next week. 


(THE ODYSSEY of HOMER done _ into 


ENGLISH PROSE. By S.H. Butcner, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of 
University College, Oxford, and A. Lane, MLA. late Fellow of Merton 
, Oxford. Crown 8yo. 10s. 6d. [This day. 


NOTES by a NATURALIST on the 


CHALLENGER : being an Account of various Observations made during 
the Voyage of the Challenger Round the World, in 1872-76. By H.N. 
MoseELEy, M.A., F.R.S., Member of the Scientific Staff. 8vo. with oe 
Coloured Plates, and Woodcuts, 2 21s. [This day. 


ENGLISH MEN of LETTERS. Edited by 


JoHN Moriry. New Volumes. 


GOLDGMITH. By Brack. Fourth Thousand, 
price 2s. 6d. 


Professor Huxtry. Fifth Thousand, crown 8yo. 


Already published : 
JOHNSON. By Lesiiz STEPHEN. Sixth Thousand, 
SCOTT. By R. H. Hutron. Fifth Thousand. 
GIBBON. By J.C. Morison. Fourth Thousand. 
SHELLEY. By J. A. Symonps. Fifth Thousand. 
Others to follow. 


BY _M. E. GRANT DUFF, MP— 


MISCELLANIES, Political and Literary. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


SIXTEENTH ANNUAL PUBLICATION, REVISED AFTER 
OFFICIAL RETURNS. 


(THE STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK, 1879: 


a Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of the Civilized World, 
By F. Martix. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d, [This day. 


MEMORIALS of the SAVOY: the Palace, 


the By W. J. Lorri, F.S.A. With an Appendix 
MARTIN, and Preface by the Rev. HENRY Wuirre, M.A, 


with Tnustrations, 7s. 6d. [This ‘day. 
(THE LAUGHING MILL; and other Stories. 
By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. Crown Bvo, 10s. 6d. [This day. 


CHARLES KINGSLEY’S WORKS.— 


New Edition, in Monthly Volumes, crown 8vo. each 6s. 
Vol. I. POEMS, [Now ready. 


CHEAPER ISSUE, 2 vols. crown 8vo. each 6s. 


THE RUSSO-TURKISH WAR.—The 


“DAILY NEWS” CORRESPONDENCE, including the Letters of Mr. A. 
Forses, Mr, MacGaHAN, and other Special Correspon dents, 


CHEAPER EDITION, crown 8vo. 6s. 


VIRGIN SOIL. By Tourcenmr. Translated 


by AsHToN W. DILKE. 


C1AMBRIDGE SENATE-HOUSE 
Moderators and 


1878. By the Mathematical 
Edited by J. W. L. GLAISHER, M.A, 8vo. 12s, 


(THE SYNTHETIC LATIN DELECTUS : 


a First Latin Construing Book, arranged on eee of Grammatical 
Analysis. With Notes and Vocabulary. By E. Rusu, M.A. With Preface 
by W. F. Mouton, D.D. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 


BY J. B. LIGHTFOOT, D.D., Bishop 
(Designate) of Durham. 
ST. PAUL’S EPISTLE to the GALATIANS. A Revised 
Text, with Introduction, Notes, &c. Fifth Edition, 8vo. 12s. 


ST. PAUL’S EPISTLE to the PHILIPPIANS, A Revised 
Text, with Introduction, &c. Fourth Edition, 8vo. 12s. 


ST. PAUL’S EPISTLE to the OOLOSSIANS and to 
PHILEMON. Revised Text, with Introduction, &c. Third Edition, 8vo. 
price 12s. (Jmmediately. 


ST. CLEMENT of ROME. An Appendix, containing the 


newly recovered Portions. With Introductions, Notes, and Translation of 
the whole. 


ON a FRESH REVISION of the ENGLISH NEW 


TESTAMENT. Second Bdition, crown 8yo, 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS. 


A MANUAL of ENGLISH LITERATURE, 


Historical and OCritieal. By Taomas MLA. of 
Oxford. Fourth Edition, revised, wii Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


** Mr. Arnold has fulfilled his task with a care tc end oe ony and his 
book fills an important place in our school literature, + ods its oe 
and perfected form it will be even more etn ae} 
has hitherto been the case.”—The Times, Jan. 10, 


LATIN PROSE EXERCISES; consisting of 


English Sentences translated from Cesar, Cicero, eat Livy, to eosetennsieted 
By W. W. Braptey, M.A. 12mo. 3s. 6d.— 
53. 


BRADLEY’S LESSONS in LATIN PROSE ; 


consisting of Rules and Exercises, and forming an Easy Introduction to the 
Writing of Continuous Latin Prose. 12mo. 5s.—KEY, 5s. 6d, 


HEALTH in the HOUSE: Twenty-five Lec- 


tures on Elementary Physiology in its of 
Man and Animals. By Mrs. C. M. Beckton. 
With 41 Woodcuts and Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 2s. 


FOOD and HOME COOKERY: a Course of 


Instruction in Practical Cookery and Cleaning, for Children in Elementary 
Schools as followed in the Schools of the Leeds School 
C.M. Bucxron. With 11 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 2s. 


GANOT’S ELEMENTARY TREATISE on 


PHYSICS. Translated by E. ATKINSON, Ph.D. F.C.S. Eighth Edition. 
With 4 Coloured Plates and 820 Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 15s. 


GANOT’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, for 


General Readers and Young Translated by E. pana ee 
F.C.S. Third Edition. With 2 Plates and 429 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 7s. 64. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR, Historical and Ana- 


lytical. By JosEPpH GosTwIcK, ‘Author of Handbooks: of German and 
American Literature, &c. Crown 8vo. 10s, 6d. 


GRADUATED EXERCISES in ARITH- 


METIC and MENSURATION. By the Rev. J. Hanes, M.A. 12mo. 2s, 6d. 5 
with Answers, 3s. ; the Answers separately, 94.—KEY, 6s. 


WILLIAM HUGHES’S MANUAL of GEO- 


GRAPHY, Physical, Industrial, and Political. For the Use of Schools and 
Colleges. With 6 Coloured Maps. Fep. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Part I.—EvnopE, price 3s. 6d. cloth. 
Or in 2 Parts { part Asta, Avmica, AFRICA, AMERICA, and AUSTRALIA, 4s. 


Also by W. Hucues, in Guete’s School Series :— 
GENERAL GEOGRAPHY for BEGINNERS, price 9d. 
QUESTIONS on GENERAL GEOGRAPHY, price 9d. 
GEOGRAPHY of the BRITISH EMPIRE, price 9d. 
The CHILD'S FIRST GEOGRAPHY, price 9d. 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY for BEGINNERS, price 1s. 


MENTAL ARITHMETIC. 


for Students in Training Co! 
separated from the Key. By 
Key, 1s. 6d. 


Intended chiefly 


and Pupil Teachers. New 
Morratrr. 12mo. 1s.; or with 


THE CHILD’S FIRST HISTORY of ROME. 


By Miss SEWELL, Author of Herbert.” Uniform with a “ First 
History of Greece,” Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


A FIRST HISTORY of GREECE. By Miss 
SEwEtL, Author of “‘ Amy Herbert.” Uniform 
History of Rome,” bythe same Author. Fep. 8vo. 


POETRY for REPETITION : a Selection of 


200 Short Pieces and Extracts, from the best works of the most eminent 
Edited by Henry Tweits, M.A. Revised Edition. i8mo. 
price 2s, 


London, LONGMANS & 00, 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO’S PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW VOLUME BY FREDERICK LOCKER. | 
Small crown 8vo. 5s. 


PATCHWORK. 


By FREDERICK LOCKER. 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


ESSAYS ON ART. 


By J. COMYNS CARR. 


THE CLASSIC POETS: 
Their Lives and their Times. With the Epics Epitomized. 
By W. T. DOBSON. 


In the press, crown 8vo. 


SKETCHES AND STUDIES IN 
ITALY. 


By 


NEW — BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE 
AMEKEEPER AT HOME.” 


Next week, crown 8vo. 


WILD LIFE IN A SOUTHERN 
COUNTY. 


By the Author of “ The Gamekeeper at Home.” 


Third Series, crown 8vo. 


HOURS IN A LIBRARY. 


By LESLIE STEPHEN, 
Author of “ History of English Thought in the Eighteenth Century,” &c. 
CoNTENTS : Massinger—Fielding—Cowper and Rousseau—Edinburgh Reviewers— 
Wordsworth’s Ethics—Landor—Macaulay—Charlotte Bronté—Kingsley. 


In the press, Third Edition, crown 8vo. 5s. 


THE GAMEKEEPER AT HOME; 


Or, Sketches of Natural History, Poaching, and Rural Life. 


NEW NOVELS JUST PUBLISHED. 


3 vols. 


THE WORLD SHE AWOKE IN. 


By LIZZIE ALLDRIDGE, Author of “ By Love and Law.” 


WEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE ROSE 
GARDEN,” &c. 


2 vols. post 8vo. 


CARTOUCHE. 


By the Author of “ The Rose Garden,” &c. 


Second Edition, with a New Preface, demy 8vo. ls. 


LIBERTY, EQUALITY, 
FRATERNITY. 
By Sir JAMES FITZJAMES STEPHEN. 
By the same Author. 


ESSAYS by a BARRISTER. Reprinted from 
the “ Saturday Review.” Crown 8vo. 9. 


Just published, crown 8vo. 7s. 
ETHICS AND ASTHETICS OF 
MODERN POETRY. 


By J. B. SELKIRK. 
“ The volume is readable, s ve, and well written, gad will ne doubt be 


Now ready, No. CCXXX., Is. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 
For FEBRUARY. 
With Illustrations by George Du Maurier and Frank Dicksee. 


CONTENTS: 


THE PRECINCTS. With an Illustration. Chapter 37. A Chance for 
Law. Chapter 38. Lottie Resentful. Chapter 39. Lottie Subdued. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 

MISS MORIER’S VISIONS. 

THE EVIL EYE. 

A BROKEN STRING. 

ANTINOUS. Part I. 

THE POLISH ALPS. 

AT THE CONVENT GATE. By Arstis Donsoy. 


MADEMOISELLE DE MERSAC. With an on. 3. Monsieur le 
Marquis. Chapter4. Mr. Barrington. Chapter 5. M. de Saint- 


LOTTERIES.—See article “ About Lotteries ” 


in THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for January, 1879. Price 1s. 


NEW AND CHEAPER ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 
THE COMPLETE WORKS OF 


W. M. THACKERAY. 


In Twenty-four Monthly Volumes, each 3s. 6d. 


Nearly all the Woodcut Illustrations will appear in this Edition, and for those 
Volumes which have not hitherto had the advantage of such embellishment, New 
Illustrations will be supplied by Eminent Artists. 


Volumes already published. 
VANITY FAIR. Illustrated by the Author. 2 vols. crown 


8vo. each 3s. 6d. 


PENDENNIS. Illustrated by the Author. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


each 3s. 6d. 


NEWCOMES. Illustrated by Richard Doyle. 2 vols. crown 


8vo. each 3s. 6d. 


ESMOND. Illustrated by George Du Maurier. Crown 8vo. 


price 3s. 


THE VIRGINIANS. Illustrated by the Author. 2 vols. crown 
Svo. each 3s. 6d. 


THE ADVENTURES of PHILIP. Illustrated by the Author, 


Frederick Walker, and R. B. Wallace. 2 vols. crown 8vo. each 3s. 


THE GREAT HOGGARTY DIAMOND—A LITTLE DINNER 
ee to CAIRO. Illustrated by the Author. Crown 8vo. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. Illustrated by the Author and Richard 
Doyle. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
CONTENTS : Mrs. Perkins’s Ball—Our Street—Dr. Birch—Kickleburys on the Rhine— 
Rebecca and Rowena. 


THE BOOK of SERS —Tesvels and Sketches. Illustrated by 


the Author. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 3s 


BURLESQUES. With Tilustrations by the Author and George 
Cruikshank. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 3s. 
CONTENTS : Novels by Eminent Henée— A Prize Novel_Jeames’s Diary and —eome 
History of the Next French Revolution—A Legend of the Rhine—Major Gahagan. 


A New Volume will be published on the Ist of each Month till the conclusion of the Series. 


OPINIONS ON THE FIRST VOLUMES OF THE SERIES. 

“ A cheap and yet elegant edition. The type is distinct, the paper is good, and the insertion 
ae mar § 8 oun a ms adds much to the attractions of an issue that ought to prove 
pular.”—At 

” * We can heartily y congratulate readers on the opportunity now offered of obtaining so res 
an edition at so cheap arate. The type, paper, and binding are excellent.” —Daily Vcws- 


Just published, 2 vols. demy 8vo. with Steel Portrait and Photographic Illustrations, 28s. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
SYDNEY DOBELL. 


Edited by E. J. 


suggesti 
prized by many. and it is quietly eloquent, and shows not a little cul 
Excellent jieces of criticism."’—Daily News. British “Review. 
evidence of and cultured "Graphic. 
~The ema OD Scepticism and Modern Poetry’ is a valuable contribution to modern criti- 


"Piaialy the work of an intelligent and cultivated man."— Atheneum. 


‘uable contribution to the critical literature of the day. bul 
“Retlect very clearly the flux and reflux of taste in the mind of a cultivated man” 


“ Evidently the of and intelligent mind, and of one who can Review, 
age. 


hts in admirable lan ane We heartily commend Mr. 
mt and cu 
the book. The essays are written with fluenc and ease, in a light and Srapid style, 
the reading of them a welcome and task.” "Scotsman. 


writen of living in the midst of the loveliest surroundings. The 


biograph: is 
| asa we can conscientiously give high praise. Dobell's character 
| is set forth in a — et t, his fine nature and manifold gifts are well brought out and illus- 


} gry and the memorial should not only meet with reat favour at the hands of the public 

| t should also have the effect of f creating © coavaelll interest in Sydney Dobell’s works.” E 

“ A full-length epi te very attractive ficure. The life now given to the v wo! rorld ceil 
baw 7 a very valuable testimony and aid to this latter view of Mr. Doksits it 


many others will do = same, a beau- 


“The of Sydney Dobell asa set asaman has steadily risin; since 
his death. The memoir now before us, with its wealth of revelation, § Som letters, &c., 
clsely what was n ao The n va 
part is written with great skill uite certain that the boo wot ful of fs aim ia 
\ setting Mr. Mr. Dobell in a yet higher place minds and hearts of many.”"—Nonconformist 
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